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Aspects of the relationship betifeen education and^. .. 
Irork- tcareer. education) for youths ^ad' adults and directions fcxv 
future f €d«i;al policy in this area are identified iia. this dpcuient. - 
Part~1 exaainesf' the probleis that youths face In'aaking a successful 
transitionr frd» sphool to work, including ki^c^redge of the labor' 
»^rk4t^ self-knowiedge of abilities and aptitudes, occupat^nal 
s<M:iaXization> certifying' coapetencies, ^and assistance in nnding 
ioik and developing, job seeking skills. Effectiveness of ^current 
prograas in addressing these probleas is als^ discussed. It is 
suggest €df that the • vocational Education Act or 'the Coaprehensive • 
Eaplo'^aen^t an* Training Act (C^TA)- be aaended ^o effect the provision 
pf »choo3^based placeaent .serviifes and establishaent^of state .career 
.inforiation systeas. It is a,iso con^tended that fede^l activities in 
the areas of certification of coape'tencies,' occtH^at^ional . 
socialization^ and self-knowledge of abilities ^nd aptitudes fall 
wi!thin the categories of research and develo^a^nt or" technical 
aisistance and training and could be'funded under current* 
: discretipnaf y autLorit'f and budget levels. " Part 2 addresses the 
pcdblear'trhi'ch adults face in finding opportunities' to c|iang.€ their 
•career ^r lif^ directions. and the inequitable distribution of work .in 
' AaeriPai) society. Becoaaenda-tions for federal policy focus on 
' research* on career and ,life redirection and renewal,, career ". 
inforaation: and.guidancSB systeas,- tiaerincoae .tradeoff and jiork^ 
scheduling options, and leave-of-absence without paf. lapleaentatJipn 
of thesic recoaaendations is discussed. (lA) _ ^ 
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Foreword 



One of -the prominent themes in American education fo(\iy is the 
^rolatipnsliii) between oducatio nj uul Avo rk, This vohUn e, VescVibe s 
- va nous-aspects^f tlic felation^diTB^ youtlis and ji^ 

fie^ problems ^ul points the direction fo rjifture^ \u 
\ _thi s avea- T ^^^ docmnentjs directed to FeclcTiran^k il Ts 

. uSCfutTalso, to policymakers at tlie State and lotul levels whoVnust 
• ^ cope with the^ame probiems.^» Trddition, it pro\ Ides rebearcher.s \vith 
^broa'd hint about now kinds *of data and analysis which are. needed 
'ftfr mor6 refined policy fonnuhttion. ^ ^ ' ^ \ - a 

Too often, discussions of (lys contro\ersial buljject Vre poleniidil ^ ^ 
^ rather tlyn informative, lack clarity because of the u.^e of 'uipiticiL . - 
* nomenclature, and lack comproiiensi\ eness and rohoion among th^ 
various parts. nap])ily. tliis document avoids tliese pilfalk Instead, ^ 
it o1>jectively nmi-shals data to'lielp us debcrib.o. problems and esti= ^ 
mate the consequences* of alternati\ c bolut ions. Mlpi*e(n er,Mt attenipth . ; 
to iitegratj? specific pi^posals inti/a theoreticall} .consistent frame- /\ 
work of change. Tliou/rir few would ili.^a^rree that a reasoned ^-erall 
^ philosophy should ^niide change* hucli pliil<Jbi)j>Lieb often are not based . 
on a ri^orpns examination ot data wliich uulicate wliat ijeoplu want 
and how well tli(^y are sei \ed by what liab been' pru\ ideU already. Tliis- 
vohime is significant' in tliat it is .an excei)tion to this rule, 
'^Toward a Federal Policy on^Iillucation and Work" examines tlic 
^ nexus of these two importaiVt facet.^ of life from a data'-rich jjor- 
^ Jspective. It is a well written, organized, and colierent docuuignt wUich 
^ ^ provides a inuc]i needed philobOpliical buttrcbsing to the concept we . * 
"have come to call "transitioning." There ib considerable documenta- 
tion about the extent and effectiveness of Federaf activity 1n this 
area which .will be useful to other analystb A\ith similar .concerns. ^ 
Also appreciated is the clear stateuient of pK)blemb and ibsucb, \niious 
'alternatives for problem "resolutioru. and b. \eral directly "prcbented 
recommendations. , -^^ 

This volume is intended to ])io\oke discubbion and btimulatt debate 
^ *' about what the Federal role .^hoidd be iii inipro\ing the articulation 
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of education aiid work. Such a ^dialog is particularly appropriate 
at a time w^n .the Fediyal Government is examining such majiiage-, 
ment reforins as zero -based budgeting to make the/delivery of services 



more effective and efficient. The application of new managtoent 
\ T)racticcs without'^an infoimed discussion of the issues could i^have. 
\ und^iijible results, f9r these .practices tend to focus on what already^' 
JILa «^4. ^Ti'^TtrWof nniilrV\o 'MnnncrPiTiftnt roform. then, should 



exists ^and not on^vhat couldlic. Management reform,. then, should 
proceed concurrent^ with. policy planning and analysis for optimal 
results. We hope this document by Barry Stern will be among Wose 
that encourage moyement in this direction. 



. Philip E. Aubtin,^^ 

Deputy. Assistant Secretaty 
. for Edaication^ . . ^ 
• U:S. Department of ffeaUh^ 
EMcatton^ and' W^elfare. 
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Preface 



Since the early 1970V the absence of a systehmtic find' fruitful 
"relationship between education and work hus Been ideiJtified as a 

-problem by th^-^Federal Government Evidence of this concern is 
seen in the. passage *and implementation of career education legisla- 
tion,-TrPresidentiaUpeech on the subject, and, the establishment of 
the Interagency Task Elorce on Education' and "Work, involving the 
U*S.JDepartm,ents of Health, Education, and Welfare; Commerce; 

. arid Labor.. Generally, these activities were* intended to:-(l) Make 
education mpre expeiiential, so that students would have greater 
awareness of ;ancl involvements with work and workplaces; (2) en- 
courage comiftunities, especially business and labor, to take greater 
• ^sponsibility for the education of the young by cooperating and 
collaborating with the schools; and (3) make employers and' workers 
more receptive to what they could learn from th6 education com- 
niuiiity in facing the problems of production and the quality of Hfe. 

Under the banner of career education or cdAwation and work^ a 
considerable ftmoupt ^f activity has been undertaken by both the 

''I^ublic aiid private sectors. Now that the movement is well underway, 
4t is timely to assess progress toward achieving goals a^d whSther 

\ action so Tar is pointed in the right direction. Thfs document attempts 

'\to identify curi^ent i&ues in the area of education and work and thei> 
determine' \jhether and to what extent^ current Federal, State, aSid* 
local' programs are addressing these issues. 

^ yASter a brief introducti6n, the monograph i^ divided into two parts : 
{% .Youths and (II) Adults. Part I concerns the problems that 
3^qi2ths face in. making a successful transition froip school to work. 
'After the problems are^ identified, an attempt is made* to assess tlie 
effectiveness of current <projgrams, esppdially Federal [Programs, in 
^ ^^d^J^pssing these problems^'xh^n program options are set forth by 
problem . area jiiong a continuum from minimal to considerable Fed§ral 
iitvolrement and support. Finally, some* very general considerations 
for implementation are stated. 



Part II conderns thq pi-oblems^which adults face in finding oppor- 
tunities to cUaiW their career or life ilireetions if they should so 
desir^. The bectioA focuijch on the job shortage problem and how it is 
related to the acccfesof educational and.leiburc oyportu^iitieb through- 
out life. A^uggestiKi ib iniule'to achie\e *rroater flexibility in A\orkiug 
life through a more equitable distribution of worlv; leisure, and 
education between tlV younger, muldle-aged, aiid older popidation 
gro^ups. Inthib^egardy\oine policy recommendatioiiiiof moAost maghi- 
tude are made which wmdd provide the kmds of information needed 
before contemplating iijorc dramatic steps. ^ '1 

Three caveats are in oro^r in the consideration of this monogfi^^apli 
for Federal policy planning. First, the dooimient shoidd be weweJ as 
^a pointer or direction finder, not a plan. Derailed planning with respect 
^to impldin^tiUg any of the program options or recommendations is ft 
Step whiclj would follow decisions by policy makers to select an\ong tjic 
Options. .Second, it is n'cknowleclted that preparation for employment 
is not the sole purppse of education The intention here is not to suggest 
that this particular goal should reWive greater priority than other lo 
gitimate educational goals, but thakcertain policies be adopted which 
' wot^ld allow it to finally attain a pJace among the most impol'tant. 
Thil^d, and finally, tbis niQnograph prWnts judgmen* s about spending 
priorities within the context of the education and work budget in ^ic 
D.epar^nient of Health, Education, and "JVelfAre. It "attempts to de- 
terming the most effective use of resources.that are normally committed 
*to this rt^ea. This document does not atte^ypt to make tradeoffs or es- 
tablish pi^joritits among the various parts the education budget, nor 
* does it put the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(HEW) in budget competition ith othet Federal agencies w hich also 
commit resources to impro\e the relationshi^bet ween education. and 
>vork. It is merely a planning tjool (not a ^ Ian) for HEW in this par- 
•ticular area. It identifies problems, estimates the aggregate c^ffe^tjlve- 
nes5 programs to rusoh e these problems, and suggests wliat else {u.iglit 
}fQ done to iniprovo the situation. As such, the document' focuSes in the 
whal sliould be done and U'h>, while leaving, for the most pailt, the 
issuo of organizational location of new programs to policymakeit. 

The writer is.indebted to a numbei*of people both witliin and oiusidc 
of'tlie Department of Health, ^Education, and Welfare (HE]tV) who 
reviewed and commented upon portions of the draft or provided valu- 
able data and research evidence which were incorporated into the 
paper. A labored recital of all the particular' contributions of these} in- 
di viduals woidd fill man^- pages. Let it suffice to mention their names in 
alphabetical order and their respeclive organizational affiliations. 

Paid Andrisani, Temple University . 

Deborah AshfordjIJureau of Occupational and Adult Education, T^.f?. 
Office of Education 



Ediication • 
and Adult Education j 



Phaip; Austin, Deputy Assistant, Secretary for Eduagttion, U.S. 
^ jpartiftcht of Health, Educat^^ % 
I%ul^Bartpn, National Manpower In^^tituto 

JFred' B^t, jCohsultan^ to the Office of the Assistant Secretary for 
Education , . ' * " , • 

'Eonald Bucknan, National Institute of Education 

Bobert Calvert, National Centier for Education Statistics. . , . 

Marjprie Chandler, National Center i dr Education Statistics 

Thomas Corcoran, FunjJ^for the Improvement of .Postseco'^dary 
Education - *\ ' u ^ 

Salvatore Corrallo, bffice of Planuin^^j U.S. Office of jEducation 

Lercy Conleisen, Bureau of Ocppational and Adult ^Education, U.S. 
Office of Education * ' • ; • 

Lois-ellin DatJa, National Institute oi 

PaulDelkor, Bureau of Occupational 8 

Richard Devlin, Officeof the Secretar} of -Labor 

Marguerite Follett,*Women's Prograii Staff, U-S. Office of Educatioji 

Marcia Freedman, Columbia IJhi-versicy 

Joseph Froomkin, Con^ultiuit to the 6ffice of the Assistant Secretary 

. ^fo^vEducation ' \ \ ^ 

Evelyn Ganaglass, Employment and Training Administration, De- 

partmentof Labjpr * \ - 

Mary Golladay, National Center for Education Statistics . . 

JohnGrasso, West Virginia University ' * » 
Hmyard Hjelm, Bureau of Occupational ami Adult Edli^ation 
Ken Hoyt, Director, Office 6f Career Education, Office of 

Education ' * ; 

Kobert Maroney, Office of Planning,U-S- Office of Education , 
A^rthvr Melmud, National Institute of Education x 
' Jeon MiHer, National Institute o£ Education 
David O'Neill, Cjijnter for Naval Analysis 
JRichard Pesqueira, Office of the^eci^tary of Labor < 
' Beatrice Reubens^ Colunibia University - . ' 
Corinne Rieder, National Institute of Education 
Justine Rodriguez, Office of the Secrteary of Health, Educatipn, and' 

Welfare^' ' ' . \ ' ' ' ^ ^ 

Alice Scales, Office of Planning, U.S. Office 6f Education 
Arthur Siieekey, Office of the Assistant Secretary for Education 
Dorothy Sliuler, Office of Planning, U.S. Office of Education 
Gregory Smith, National Manpower Inst^tutd. ^ 
Marshall Smith, National^Institute of Edi^cation - \ 

Kobert Stump, National Institute of Educatioh 

Of this group, special thanks are extended to Paul Barton, Lcroy 
Cornelsen, Joseph Froom^n, John Grasso,^Beatrice Reubens, Justine 
Ro(Jriguez, Gregory Snith, and Robert Stump for their careful read- 
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BACKGROUKQ 

Begmning with it.el)riginal Land-Grant Colleges Act (First Morrill 
Act) of 1862", the Federal Government 1ms attempted to legiblate a ^ 
closer relationship between education ayd work. The purpose of the 
•Land-Grant Colleges Act and associated legislation passed later vras 
^to develop a new kind of collegiate institution that would be responsive 
to the economic and social needs of individual States and communities. 
Moreover, the legislation sought to blend a, liberal education with 
scientific-technical education by encouraging research and experi-' 
mentation to i-esolve problems of local agricultirral and industrial 
production. * 

The Smitli-Hiighes Act of 1917 carried the spirit of the land-grants 
colleges' legislation to the Nation s secondary schools by establishing 
vocational education programs with training authorized in agricul- 
ture, home economics, and trade, and industrial occupatiohs. The Na- 
tional Defense Acts passed in 1941^3 and the subsequent. George- 
Barden Act 1946 expanded the eligible fields of instruction and 
supported the training of wai workere and returning veterans. In 
1962, the Manpower Development and Training Act (JjIDTA) and 
then the Vocational Education Act (YEX) of 1963 greatly enlarged 
the Federal role in supporting vocational education programs, with 
special attention to grpups which had not been ser\4d adequately. 
Based on analyses pf the effects of tlie 1963 act. Congress passed the 
1968 amendments to. il which,required Status to set aside portfons of 
their grahts to serve the^isad\ antaged, handicapped, and postsocord- 
ary school populations. The amendments also established other cat- 
egorical programs under special authorisation (e.g., home economics 
and consumer jeducation, cooperative education, research apd exem- 
plary projects, etc.)y but these are consolidated somewhat under the 
Education Amendments o f 1976. 

In 1974 the Fedei'al Goverument supplemented its vocational edu- 
catioiTprograms witlt demonstration career education programs which 
intended to give all students a better understanding of work Unlike^ 
the specific occupational training typical of vocational education and 
appropriate only forsomestudeut^, career education programs attempt 
to provide information arfd ex^ri^nce to all youths on^a wide selec- 
tion of work options so that their clioices will bo more consistent with 
personal values, goals, and capabilities. 



^ Cufrent Federal expenditures on education and work total about 
$700 imljion per jeai* with almost all allocated to \ocational educa- 
tion, ^vffli the help ot these Federal <lollar;>, the 1065-75 decadeMias 
witnessed a steady increase in the number of vocational education 
students— to the point that in 197<). more than one-third of the Xii- 
tiW& lugfi school student?? were enrolled in such programs. 

Despite steadily iijcreasing financial support for \"^j|jitional, careeu, 
and adult education programs and the high public/expectations re- 
..^garding the contribution of, education to success in worklife, evidence 
lis accumulating that young peoj)le leaving school u < still not well 
prepared/for the adult world aild that there is little incentive provided 
, r by the labor market for many jouths to become well i^epared- Aloiig 
with appropriate skills and a sufficient number and variety of pccn- 
* pational opportunities to reward their evident interest in \\:pi-k., youths 
need factual information about the realities of the labor market so 
that they may be able to make personally satisfying career-entry 
decisions. For adult^, the problems are more complex and ijivol ve find- 
ing more opportunities to change their career or life directions if they 
. .«fipi\ld so desiiA A more detailed analysis of the problems of yotith 

and adults wim policy recommendations foUoAW ^ 
. .. ^ ^ 

' ' YOUTH: %t SCHOOL-TO-WORK TRANSITION ^ 

* Behavioral and attitudinal diita suggest that young people are 
seriously interested in work. The Ribor force ))arti<^ipation rates of 
teenagers continue to increase (except during the recent recession when 
the rates declined for males, especially "black males). Teenage unem- 
ployment rates, which also" serve as an indicator ^of desire to work, 
have rei^ained hign despite a rapicTly expanding inimber of youth 
. . jobs and a slightly higher number of jobs i>cr capita, for the IG- to 
' 19-year-old cohort. High school students overwhelmingly rate being 
successful m tvgrk as their most important life goal, and they want 
more work-relevant curriculunisand help from the school in obtaining 
work experience. Other attitudinal studies have shoyvn that ^lot onl 
are work values strong (and possibly getting stronger) ^^nong bnt 
college and noncoUege youth, but also that ypung i)eople\oday an 
concerned less about money ami more about whether the \yhvk they 
do issocially useful > ' ; . 

* « , » • 

Probierri 

^ Having been socialized successfully to accept* work, a significantly 

large minority of youths are denied access to it or have dilficulty m 
obtaining the financial and psjchological rewards from }\ork thut 
society nnd.fheir parents have led'them to expect. The inability of 

' ... ■ 

xvi . , ' ^ * 
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youtlis, especially 6l(ler youths^ to find wqrk, or work tliat {i person 
would piijoy or respfcf, can ^^Mdt in tlieir bein<r ne<sati\ely labeled, 
which, ill turn, can result in feelings of alienation and withdrawal 
from basic societal iubtitntimis. Youths who no'longur 'feci they have 
. a "stake" in society are more litel^to commit dc viant^a^ts. ^ ^ , 
There is Jittle solid evidence, however, that not being able to find 
suitable work is relatctjl to bucli bj niptonib of youth dibcontent ab higher 
' rates of delinquency, drug abuse and alcoholism, and buicide. IFlm 
limited evidence available suggCbts that for jouthb IT }eai'b;Of age and 
under, access to occupational roles isof nobignifican^e ab a determinant 
of juvenile deJiuquency. If anything, juvenile delinquency (age 10 
^o 17) fluVtuates with tlie level of economic acti\ ity ; i.e., it ibises during 
periods of eco^iomic growtli and slackuub off during reccbbii^ns. Tliou/Ji 
occupational identity is tliought to become hn]mrtant around r.gcs 
, l&to 22, there arc no nati^fual time series data with which to test ^for 
,this cohort) the relationship betw^een delinquene\ anu fluctuations in 
employment qppoi tunitj. Draw.ing policy conclubiiuib fnnii the myriad 
of available btudies i:>'.]ianipLrtd further by inadequate nieasurcb of 
crime and juvenile delinquency, and of the <|uality of the work ex- 
pQtience itself. * 
^Xot* being able to find suifcSble woik is a problem Iiaving both 
^>q^intitati\e and <jualitati\ ejj^>eet^. Xut Tieingable U) find an} work is 
' a problem fur ifjinoiil\ \uutlib in citicb, wlieie their mieniplo^nient 
rates are fully twice that of wliitcs. Ke.ibOUb for their excessively 
high uneniployiiient rates iutlude; (1) The lliglit of businesb and in 
dust ry from the Central titirs into the bnbuibb oi to otiiei regions of 
the country; (2) the higher tuino\er asboeiated w^h the peripheral 
job^ tliat minority }Outhb hold in dIb[)iopuitioiuite nnnilnrb and tlie 
.ernninatiou of such low-bkiU jobb; and (o) the diM i iminatorj hiring 
practices whith put all youth (teena^^ei-b) . but ebpe\ Ial]\, niiuority 
youths,at tlieend of a liypotlietical hiring queue/ 

While obtaining woik is a problem foi bome jouthb, finding career- 
related work'which hns adxaiiiiinent potential and aeee&b to further 
trainin^^ Is a problem fpr otherb^^ Tlie aeiieb of jbntli -jolis-cn^-reute- 
to age ^ Qj- 22 are frei|nj*ntly eaMial jobb wliieln count little toward 
career em plo\nu'nt opportunitieb, tlu"\ r\iv fine for to l7-%ear-olds 
but arc labeled disparagingi} ab^"ji\e jobs" by older youths who 
expect some advjinceuicnt aftei ha\ ing paid theii dues at the bottom 
of the j6b market. 

Among those who lea,\e school, finding woik olFnlng ad\ancemen 
possibilities ib much more of a [>i()blem foi fi itialr and mIiioiit \ }ouths 
than for young wfiite^nales. The lattei do tend to progress— albeit 
slow ly— {rqin low -pa) ing, uuskilh-d jobs into < aiei i type jobs as they 
enter their niid-twentieb. Although < <hK utional *a{ti>»nme1it is related 
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to the likelihood of entering career-typ*^ work^ (in one's fii-st job) 
among botli white r.nd minoritytyouths, this relationship is Stronger 
among white youths.^ The relationship, lio\Yever, bet\Yeen educational 
attainment and hourly wage rates and annual Earnings is equally 
strong among white and minority youths. Among youths who Hold 
non-career-tyae or unskilled jobs, returning to school is likely to help 
white but ngt.,minority youths break out of this (secondary) labor 
marli^etand^to career-type work. Regr.rdless of ethnic backgiOund or 
level of education, y-outlis who are fortunate enough to obtain career- 
'typeSvork are likely to do yoW and are unlikely to regres^to unskilled* 
work that offers little advancoment.patential. In other words, the best " 
predictor of subsequent occupational ouccess is previous occupational 
success. ' • * » ; 

Youths who remain^ in school and work part time are much lo^s 
likely tlian out-of-school youths to obtain career,- related work'. While 
many youths decide to bacrifice career-type work fot further school,* 
students who are able to get career-type work have a distinct early la- 
bor market advantage ove;; those who cannot. Whether in or olit of 
school, getting career-related work soon after entering the labor mar- 
ket, especially if on a full-time basis, is the best predictor of subse-. 
quent success.there^ , . . - 

Barriers or pi^vs which ad\;ersely affect jobholding by the joung, 
particularly career-type jobs, includes 

li Ap. inadequate supply of jobs.— If youths are to obtain a greater^ 
shai-e of existing*of existing jobs, they are likely (under the' 
current structure of work) to displace adi;lt wo'tke\^ from th^ir 

^ jobs. • ' > 

2. Laws and regulations that make employment for young people 
difficult. ' , ' ^ <i ' 

3. Employer and union disoimimtibn a^aVnst young workers. 
Although schools can do little tp iiUlueucclhehe realities, thoy caif 

perform other functioiLs ^\llich will increase the likelihood that the 
yoking will find and mqpaic theinyehc^ adequately for jobs thatlthey' 
.like or, at lv>ast, Im^cciuptabie. Helping stiulents become emplojable 
is a worthy educational goal regardless of Hie parti^lar economic 
conditions. Unfortunau'l}, there is little evidence that schools help 
young pe^y^le make a Miccessful transition to work. Instead: 

1. Students do not know inucli about ^\orkin/;' andjack informa- 
tion about the nature and requirements ofdifferent occupatfons, 
about employment prospects, and about^ the educational and ex- 
perience lequireiueiits for career entry and i)rogression: 



.^Cnrecr-relnted work is tbnt typo of work that offers' ndvnn cement botentinl 
and access to skill development opportunities. This type of work is more likely 
to be skilled thnn unskilled, nnd it im>» better tlinn non-cnreer-relnted \vork.^ 

. xviti - • • . - * 



2. Students do not know much about theif own abilities and aptitudes 
which might be useful in selecting an appropriate career or jn 
considering further educational e5cperiences.n ^ , .» 

3. The early socialization of young people into, occupational roles 
is unduly limited by sex, ethnicity, and social class ; and the schools 
contribute to this problem. ' > < \ . 

4. Competencies learned in school are not certified in a way useful 
to their continued education or to entry and progl^ession in vari- 

- ' oijs occupations. ' " ' 

^ 5. Students possess few jobseeking skills and receive little assistance 
from any institution'in finding ^york. 
In addition to these deficiencies or problei\is, many would hold that 
young people lack the work habits and basic skills needed to learn 
on their own. There is little evidence, however, tliat this problem is 
now pidre .serious than "in the pa§t. Althoiigh it is true that today's 
high school studtnts manifest deterioration in skills which* are the 
most,rot<i or mechanical (computation and writing) or timebound 
(vocabulary), less deterioration (science achievement) or outright 
^improvement is observed among abilities relevant to problem solving 
(abstract^easoning and creativity). Possibly, the latter are just f\S'int- 
portant-^as the more mechanical skills to succeed at work. 

Another fi^quent criticism'^of aihools chafgea that they do not 
equip sufficient numberb of gtudents witjj^jecific \ocational skills 
which '&re suitable for career entry. No cloubt the argmnent about 
which skills are marketable ^killb will persist for some ti'me. A sub- 
stantial, amount of research e\ idence on the subject suggests that 
vocational education o^era^l i*s no better and no woree than other 
'curriculums in creating labor market advantugcb for its graduates. 
In view of the negligible pri\aj:e^ benefits, of ^ocatiunal training and 
ail economy characterized more, b} bhurtageij of jobs than.of bkills, 
the fact of more or fu^^er 30uths engaged in ^ocatipnal trainijig 
not n&w appear to concern the national interests — 

.Federal Role* '\ 

Federal assistance to help localities improvo the school to-work 
transition can be justified on several grounds : , ^ 

1. The problems are of sufficient magnitude and are isuffieiently 
, widespread.^' ' - • . 

2. *Eflforts to resolve the mroblems by the private bcctor br by State 
^ or Iqcal governments anc not adequate and have little likelihood 

of becoming so in the neir future. 
* 3. For most of the pnjbrems there are bolutions already* tried and 
test(Sa. ' » . ' 
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4. The Federal Government has a sufficient degree of-ixpertise in 
the problem areas to^e able to hel^ most localities and States., ^ 

5. The bei}efit§ of the prdjposed Federal activiti(5s or programs are 
\^ lilJ&lytxi'justify the cost . * . - ^ 

Despite the jiistification for Federal iavolvement, this question can 
still'b(u:^ised. Wl'iy can^'t the Statesand communities do it ? Answer: 
They cwi, and some arc; but the process of bringing tlie worlds of edu- 
cation and workcli^ together will probably move along fasterif the 
Federal (joverhrnent plays a catalytic role. - 

A moi'e |undamental question, perlmps, is : Why has the Nation per- 
mitted education and work to become so i olated from i?ach t)thei*? • 
There - are several reasons. Fji'st and foieiuost, education has been 
viewed uncritically for so long as a way to get ahead that few people 
thought it important to relate education systemtically to the world of 
work. In the sellers market which existed during the quarter century 
following World War II, ejnployers could do ^ttle else than accept 
the produbts of the schools; no otlier supply sector was doing any bet- 
ter and industry needed 'educated or, at least, literate people. In the 
buyers market of the*l970's, however, when skill surpluses rather than 
shortages prevail, employers have become mpre selective and schools 
feel pressure from parents to teach their childiyn the competencies 
needed to become enjployable. 7 

Other reasons for the progressive isolation of the worlds of education 
and wqrk especially for high school students, have been the folloWjng : 

1. The postrSputniJc emphasis on recruiting more high school grad- 
uates for professional careers requiring college preparation with 
correspondijigly less emphasis on placing t]\Q non-colle§^-bound 
graduates into jobs (although Federal vocational ^ducation legis- 
lation did atteini{fto1i*edrcss this imbalance) . . ^ ' 

2. The focus on equality of ed-ucatioml opportunity which sihiilarly 
. ^stressed movement (of the disadvantaged and minorities) into 

further education, while assuming that this would improve access 
« t^^5bs't?mionric-oppQrttniity-)7- ; ^ 

3. The rise of a number of school trends such as'^pass-fail grading, 
grade inflation, automatic promotion, and open enrollmenf— all 

^of which were intended to motivate studenk to learn, yet thoy^ 
made "it more difficult for students to become Sufficiently aware, of 
their abilities and aptitudes to be able to match them with the re- 
quiremenls of differait occupations. 

4. The rapid growth of community colleges and proprietary voca- 
tional schools, which enabled many moi-c s^udon.ts to obtain 
specific occupational skills and placement aWistance, thereby 
making it less necessary for high schools to concern themselves 
with the transition to work. 
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5.. The progressive reluctance of school officials to hire professional 
. personnel who lack teacher certificaltion pr who offer extonsi\e 
experience in noneducationi\l. '»york. The latter situation has 
evolvea chiefly from the increasing power of teacher organiza- 
. tions tOrjnfluenco school cmplpynient practices aiid, in part, from 
the declining growth rates of School budgets. 
. To a considerablQ extent, tl^e progressive isolation of the worlds 
of work and education grew out of well-intended national policy to 
^ increaso' thQ Nation's supply of highly trained manpower while 
achieving a greater degree of social justice by making postsecondary 
education more accessible and attractive to more people. This polipy 
has largely succeeded, though spniewhat at .the expense of youths' 
preparation J:o tuitef the world of ^^rk, whether or not the}- go to 
college. Periap^f is tiiue to^ evaluate and reemphasize this prepava^ 
}ion'for*ioprhiiig Ufc functipn of education — not to give it to more 
priority than other legitimate educational functions, but merely to 
allow it to finally attain a place among tlie most important. 

Federal, Policy Options 

To increase tlift^sni>i)ly and quality of jobs avaikble to youths is 
perhaps the most effective way to asbure their siiccg;>sful transition 
from school to work.*If young people are reasonably confident that' 
hard work in school will be rewarded by suitable job opportunities, 
they are more likely to strive to acquire in school the skills and 
knowledges which will t chance their employabv^ity. Ii5Jpro\ ing youth 
job opportunities ^s eabier said than done, however. There is litde 
consensus on \\hrch macrueci^numic or manpower policies ought to be 
followed. x\lternati\« strategies which lire currently being discussed 
and debatfcd includii: (1). Policies to i>r6inote general economic ex- 
pansion, (2) 'financial incenthcb to employ cri^ for hirin*^ youthh, such 
as tax credits, (3) public works and public her^ ice eiuplo3inent, in- 
cluding required public £ier\ici* for the joung, and (1) job sharing 
or redi/5tribution of work. The major unrehohed problem is )io\v to 
cr-eate usofid (ind product1\e cnqjlo^UKiit for youths without taking 
jobs away »rom adult workoi'S. ' . . 

Although some time maAvlaphc hi^fore coueuuhus is rallied around 
a plan tp imjjrove the youtn cjnplo^nicnt hl^uation, there are a fa^\ 
action^ which the schools can take to help }oung people make their 
job search more efticient and their^subsequcht woiV. more personally 
satisfying. In general, the options; put foi th here are intended to help 
joung people approach careei dccibionnnjiking with a gitater sense 
of realism about theuihehes and about the labor" market. In addition, 
they call for more direct assistance froui the school in helping young 
people make contact with both eniplo3ei*s and \\orkci*b. These school 
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based activities will not have any major eilcct.on the youth (Employ- 
ment, situation. To th(^extent, however, that they decrease job search 
time, (because of knowing .what one wants and getting assistance to*" 
obtain it) arid quit rates (because of wanting to keep satisfying ^v^orjt), 
youth unemployment rates^ would be^reduced aljso. , • 

On the, assumption of i^^athely constant Jjcderal expenditures for 
education an^ workj^ a strategy to effect a jiiore successful transition 
fr.gm school to work would '^adually^>hift/the Federal funds used to 
support schcol-btised vocational training to other activities which 
appear atf this time to b^ moi^e strongly associattxl with a successful 
transition. Possible Federal actions classified by problem area are 
.'identified as follo\ys. \ . ; 

Problem A. inadeduate^ Knowledge of .the Labor Market 

Of the various ways to improve secondary school, students' •knowl- 
edge of the world of work/ affording them career-type work experi- 
ence (i.e., work offering advancement potential and training for 
further skill development) and providing theni direct access to occupa- 
tional data, (especially realistic job ootlbok forecasts) through in- 
formation systems or guidance-placement programs are the most 
effective. While some classroom-based career ejlucation prograips have 
expanded thto career awajeness of students, evaluation evidence accum- 
ulated thus far^gges^iat i^icorporatfon of occupational information 
.into seconclary school cijrriculums is generally not effective, unUss 
jtudents are actively involved in using the information in hailing 
ly doing contents. Public policy should emphasize the expansion and 
qualitativji improvement of both and unpaid work experience 
programs for secondary studentb, as \yell .ib the development and dis- 
seminatioa of comgrchcn&ive, high quality occupaticial and educa- 
tional information. 

Option I: Provide Secondary School Students With More 
and Better Wt^rk Experience Opportunities (see chart 1). 



Supervised and planned experience in the workplace can'hrlp some 
students acquire academic knowledge as >\cll asjieli, them loarn about 
work. Many successful work experience niodela exist. Minimally, 
a Feeleral effort should be made to chibsify and evaluate these models 
by typfe of school setting an:l then to j:lisseminato tlie result. In addi- 



'Of course, tlie education and WQrk l>u(lp:ot ought to compete wUh otlier 
eaucntionnl areas for Federal fundiiijc. No attempt Is made here, however, to 
make such. tradeoffs oc e.sta»>lisli priorities witl.in tlie overall Federal education 
budget. Similarly, no attempt is made to put HEW in budget competition v;lth 
other Federal .agencies wliicli also commk resources to the education and 
work area, 
< ^ ' 
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Cliirt 1.-0ptK)ns to Pro^de Work Experience to StiJ^ts 



Rarvse of options (from iitUe to ccnsidertble Fedtril involvtmeni 2nd 



Litll^uppoft 



;uppcft) 



Considerable support 



Probltm 



Protram ob)eclivcs 



1^ 

Demonstration of 
'local education 
and worL councils 



I n ^ 

Federal technical 
assistance vid training 
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Expansfon of demonstration 
prosrams 



I .IV. 

Federal student 
volunteers prosram 



Feder^ student work 
Mperionc3 pri^am * 



* nadequite knowl- 
edce of the labor 
market 



To encourage communi- 
> ties to provide more 
and better wcik ex- 
perience opportunities 
which will aJtow stu- 
dents'to learn about 
work by participitinc 
in it. o ' 



Brinj trade associations, 
service oriantzatrons, 
unions, public and 
private eniployers to- 
cetherto^ generate 

}^more work experience, 
slots for students. 



ERIC 



EBCE- Experience-based career eduation. 
VEA»Vocation8l Education Act. 
NIE- National Institute of Education. 



Identify and package eftective 
models of pa:d and unpaid 
work experience, classify and 
rate these by type of school 
setting. In cotlibof^tion^r'ith 
interest groups and associa- 
tions, disseminate informa- 
tion about thes9 models *and 
develop a public information 
protram to persuade local 
authorities ^nd employers to 
increase the number and 

-quality of. work experience 
slots for students. 

Sponsor conferences, work- 
shops, etc.*^r work-study 
coordinators *($1,000,000 to 
$2,000,000 per ye^r). 



Fund more demonsf ations of 
E8CE program through VEA ex- 
e.Tiplary projects and NIEIabo- 
ratories'j[$4,000.000). 
Fijnd demonstration program 
to encourage youth eotre- 
preneOrship along lines of 
Canadian youth opportumti^A 
program, national Commission ^ 
on Resources for Youth might 
be willing to develop and ad- 
minister some models (M,000,- 
000 to $6,O>)0|f)0). 

Fund NIE to demonstrate feasibtl- 
tty of explorstory work experi- 

. ence programs for Junior high 
schoolVtudents ($400,000). 

Expand COiyuSOE WECEP. 

Extend best of K IE-developed 
career Exploration modbis for 
postsecondaiy students to more 
* institutions ($800,000). 



j < 

New legislation tot^ro- 
vide studerts in high- 
youth unemployment 
areas with paid com- 
munity service oppor- 
tunities ($300,000,000). 



leL.iiation to «ive schools 
financial incentives to 
increase the number 
of work experience 
slot^ (On the assump- 
tion that tt}e cost of 
creating one new slot L 
is per year, and 
that it is desirable to 
give work experienlf^ . 
tolOpct(2.4tnilljon)j:;., 
more high sthcol s'tu* 

. dents, the annua^st 
vyould be $1.2 billion). 
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K^Y TO ABBREVIATION^ ^ 
Dpl"U^. Department of Labor. . 
<USOE-U.S. Office of Educatiop. 
WECEP»Work experience and career axpljration program. 



tion to this technical assistance effort, the U:S. Department of Health, 
^ . Education, and Wjelfare 1(HEW)' might wi^i to invest more of its 
^ ^ tiiscrcilonary* funds in a ^vide^ denionstiatioH of the more successful 
' work'exi^rienco dxamples, like the exi^erieiicc-babed career education 
(EBCE) and the executive high school internsliips p.ograms (uiiich 
use the workplace as a setting for leaniHig) and'the-Cana<Jian youth 
opportiJnities program' (Adiich pays students to create their own public 
servite jobs). Those jJiK)gmms which' encourage youth entrepreiienr- 
ship, in the private sector might l^e delnon^trat(?d,^s well. If more 
Federal funds were to become available to incr6ase substantially 
the number of work slot5.f6r students, priority ought to be given lb 
youths in high unemployment areas, and cai^e should be taken to 
assure thntnheir work experience has some fedi\cational value. Work 
Scperienco i^rograms which segregate youn^r u^rkei-s should be 
avoidec^-bbtause they tend to end in transfei-s oi income and not in 
the actCMnplishmeiit of real work with dfiUu^o performance stand- 
ards (e.^., Neighborliood Youth Corps) . Young workers need to inter-/ 
. act^with older, workers for the experience to have either productive 
' . or educational value. , * 

Option 2: Provide Students . With More and Better Career 
Information (see chprt 2). Students are not getting the information 
ithfey need for intelligent, job cKoices. Yet knowlc'dge of occni)ations 
(duties, requirements, wages, ami eniplojinent probpects) is associated 
. with earjy labor market bucccsb. Lack of Federal initiative in this area 
\ will perpetuate a situation where much inlbinformation jabout th*? 
\labormarket is disseminated to students. , ^ 

A range of Fedfiral activities to ni'o\ide students with 'accurate, . 
up-tq-date, and loyally i*ele\aiit caitier information ought to be con- - 
sidered. Modest amount.^ of Federal dol1ai*b w oliM support a \ ariety of 
. technical assistance and training acti\ ities. inchidinjjj the de\elopment 
of short coui*s6.s and materials in the rtda pntatlou and Utilization 
of Lql^or Market Information^ anil the di.sbemiliation of effective 
^ modela of occupational aiul cJiitaiioual infonnation sybtenis, career 
education, \ocatioilal guidance, and uireer exploration. More money 
\\U)uld enable HEW to demoiihtrute on a larger .^calc some of ^tlifc.more^ 
succ&bful mo(Jel^ foi providing career information. For example, 
. HEW could help the I'rS. Depaitm^r^t of Labor extend its eight- 
State, demonstration to three oi four more States and couhl provide 
funds and guidaiu^ to luH>*ove tl^ cdututloiial infoiination contained 
In the byhteiiib. In Uililition, HEW could extend ti^more areas tlie best 
projectb which help students uiidtr.->ta.id and n^e cai*eer information 
materials. 

Moving bejond technical Uftsi-^tuiice and ifemonstration programs, 
JIEW and DDL should jointl^\ crHibider e.^tablibhing career informa- 
gj^^on systems in all part»^ of the country. Tlieii*. iiKohement plight 



J^euTthefon^ Staters to develop their 

own systems '^hicK would become sslf-supportingivithin a few years, 
or a. full-fledged federally supervised and fundecTssj^tem might be 
institutgd.^ At present, the country is moving m nie "direction of 
StitfcB-operated rather tlian federally "run career information systems, 
Vitncss the.DOL eight-Stafe domonstration program* which utilizes 
the seed money approach. Regardless pf which strategj'^is employed, 
. pOL wpujd bo concerned mostly with the quality of the occupational 
, infonijation in the system, while HEW would be*, responsible for the 
qualityoftlweducational information. ' . 

Problem B: Inadequate Knowledge of ^ ♦ * 

- Owfk Abilities and Aptitudes 

Several recent school phenomena in combination have made it 
nioro difficult for students to know where they stand in relation to 
their ability to^^ter work or pursue further education. These include 
pass-fail grading, grade inflation, automatic promotion, open enroll- 
ment iuxiourses of staidy and educational institutions, and the lowering 
of academic standards and entrance i-equirementb ro at>surc full enroll- 
ments in many poStsccondary institutions. *0n the (tfher hand, the* 
Family Educational Eights md Pri\ acy Act . f 1974, \\ hich guarantees 
students and parents access to the schooFh information about them, 
is liKbly to help studentii learn about their abilities and aptitudes. 
Gi>^n the fact that few schools have enough pcrhonnel who can help 
students understand and intelligcntl} u^e such Information, this act 
need^ to^ lie supplemc^^ted by actjviticb which will help students 
become moi:e knowledgeable about tlicmbelwb. Examples of such Fed 
eral initiatives might include (see chart 3) : , 

1. Development and testing of a new coiifbc or module in Consxmiing 
Po8tsecon<lary EdMatian whicll would help high school students 
learn how to ascertain the \eraoity and usefulness of informa-,^ 
tion obtained from schools and colleges. 

2. Development of eahilj umlci-stood matorialh that would help stu- 
dents interpi^et their performiuice on standardized achievement, 
-aptitude, and inte^csttests. 

* 3. Devefopment of a series of State s[)ccific booklets or course 
modules in conjimctioik with the States themsehes which ihforrn 
dropoutii about the alternatiN-e.^ a\ailablo to them if they do not 
return to the regular high school. \ 

4. Expansion of industry -based research on how test "scoi'es predict 
successful job p'Brformance in different occupations.- 

5. Development of experimental ^ educational brokering services 
which would remove some aspects of counsijling from the high 

gj^^" scha^jj^d'put them directly at the service of the ' student and 
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2.-OpUonrb Provide CvMr ^nfornMUon t(f Studints 



fUnp of options (from little jo consldirtbtt Federal Involvernent and suppo**!) 



Problem 



Proiram 

Ifutftquatt kriowledM ' objective 
of Ubortwirfcet * -> - 



Uttit support . 



Coosldtrable support 
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Locil eduutJon 
and worli cooncIU 



Federal technical aulstiKo nnd Expansion of . Statea f rants procram Ftdtra] career 

training demoostratlonprotrama Jo esublish carter Information lyttMi 



n 

Inlorniation aystema 



Students doa*t kjiow 
much abo3tworUn| 
aAd»^lQformaUoft 
about the rutureand 
f equirifflents of dil- 
fereot occupations, 
about empkjyinent 
prospects, aftd about 
tha tducatkMut and 
experieaee f eqalre* 
merlb for careereot/y 
and p;o2ressloo. 



To provide stu- 
dents with more 
and better 
career informa- < 
tloo-O^oc- 
cupaUoru] and 
educatjodal in- 
formatlonX 




Small erants to ISb30 
commiinlties to estab- 
lish cosndh. which 
would disseminate 
local occupational data 
and information b 
schools aad enicoursse 
visits, neld trips, etc 
to brini students Into 
greater contact with 
employer^ and^ 

' workers. $1,000,000 b 
JZ.C00.00O. 



Throuth HCW-OOL-Occupational In- 
formation Coordinating Committee: 

Sponsor »iO|;t courses In Inter- 
pretation and UtHlxatlon of Labor 
l^artet Infonnatlon for ^tate and 
loal manpower and eduatlon plan* 
ning statf. voaUonal counselors, work 
experience coordinabrs. etc 

Develop LMI dictionary and^users 
manual ($300,000 per year). 

Identify and package effecUve models of 
occupational and eduat^l informa- 
tion systems, career e4ucatioa. voca- 
tional counseling and ei$loratIoR, etc 
ColUbofate with associations and in- 
terest groups b identify such models 
and disseminate Information about 

, them (S2.OCO.000 per year). 

in 8 States having OOL. CIS program, 
fund a State vocational eduatton board 



btend DOL^Stat« 
demonstration ofOc* 
cupatlonal Infcfxia* 
tlonSystemab^3b 

* four States with 
HtW participation 
($1,000,000 per year). 

blend bestof nPSC 
ed ttcAIonal Informa- 
tion projects tcmoro 
areas ($1,000,000 per 
yearX 

Extend b more areas 
best of pr^ects wUch 
helpxtudents under- 
stand and use carnr 
Information materials 
ai.000.000 pel year). 
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New legislation b ex- 
pand OOUOIS pro« 
ram b all States with 
HEW participation. 
QOL responsible for 
quality of occupa* ^ 
tionat Information. 
HtW lespoftstble for 
quality of eduationaP 
InlormMion. Local user 
agency assumes de- 
livery or equipment 
c^ts. State systtms- 
b*become self-sup* 

*' porting within 4 years. 
(OOL and HEW each 
contribute $5;000/»0 
per year for S yr). 



Legislation b eslablish 
federally supervised" 
and funded system lo 
b provide carnr In* 
formaUoo to stude^^ts 
aad adults. OOL and 
HEW share o»t and 
respon$il^?A/ for 
derhonstration aad d«-- 
livery of occupaUooa! 
and educational lo- ' 
formation, respedlvtly 
(each agency cu- 
tributes $15,000,000 
b $20,000,000 per 
year). 



DOL-U.S. Shu*^ttf'Ot Ubor. 



4 . 



4 



sUff memb«r.to^rk*ullh OlS UitT 
and «rvt7a$ protfim's "ixlenstoa 
acent" Xo' manpower and vocational 
education ^ann{n{ M\n (^,000 
perVear), 

Reqttire all public, proprietary, and home 
study schools receiving Federal aid b 
report program ^completions by ap- 
proprUte OE education course codes 
and DOl Dictlonar^yOf Occupational 
TlUeico(bs. \ 



KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 

• • J.MUUbornuffcetinfoimalio«L " • 

OlS » Occupational informatioo systerfi. 
riPSEvfund for the Improvement of postsecoftdary education. 
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' family,; (Ciffe^nt me^^ of financing such brokering 

servic^;Ouglit £o bfe tried, including counseling vouchers given 
Vdirectly ix) the student.) . r - 

* 6. ^[elp to reform counsqjing in schools to reflect a* consumer ad- 
^ yocacy appi-oach by providing, counselors with inservice and 
pres^rvice training in : (a) How to consume po^tsecondar> edu- 
cation,. (5) how tolnterpixit^stuxlent^fGOFGS^<>n-staii^^ 
'(<?)' how tb interpret aiidTise occupational information in career 
decisionmaking, and (d) juvenile law and children's rights. 

The aforementioned options are not mutually exclusive. All are low- 
cost an4 could be implemented singly or in various combinations. 

'Problem C: Restricted. Occupational Socializatioh 

'Respite some progress* in reducing occupational stereotyping in 
ScHools, the great majority ytill use materials, which perpetuate the 
problem by showing women in subordinate roles and primarily as 
teachers a-hd nurees. State legislation, such as. the C^ffifomia regula- 
tion prohibiting the use of public funds to purchase school texts that 
reinforce such stereotypes, can be supplemented by Federal efforts to 
dei^lop films, TV an^ radio programs,'counselor and teacher guides, 
|ste., which characterize occupations in a sex- and race-fair manner. 

HEW's Education Division has rapidly expanded its activities in 
this area during the last 2 to 3 years and the Education Amendments 
of 1976 authorize .even more vigorous activity (e.g., the $2^^ million 
authorized under the vocational education provision to fund in each 
Stdte staff responsible for this area) . During fiscal year 1976, the .Edu- 
cation Division spent some $6 to $8 million on projects^ to reduce sex- 
role stereotyfjing^compared to about half^at sum during the previous 
year. In the absence of performance standards or criteria vhicK indi-^ 
cate success, however, it is difficult to determine how mucK Federal in 
itiative is enough. As HEW continues and expands its research and 
development (E. & D.) and dissemination activities to reduce occupa- 
tional stereotyping, the department should develop appropriate goals 
and performance^criieria to permit more coherent planning. Moreover, 
the various agencies within HEW which are concerned about this area 
should coordinate their activities in order to avoid needless duplica- 
tion of effort while assuring dissemination of the most promising proj- 
•Ects or practices. ^ 

Problem D: Nonfunctional Ways of 
Certifying Competencies 

Given the current temper of th6 courts and the absence of any pend- 
ing conceptuJll breakthrough which is generic to the measurement and 
sessment of occupational competencies, the Federal role with respec^ 



Chart 3.-Options To Hs!p Studenb Get Aeturale Feedback About Their Academic Peiformanca and Apb'tudej 
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Options (not mutuaily exdu^ve) 



Problem 



Pr«tram obiective 



I 



11 



III 



Develop materials to help students leam 1^..^,... ^»if^ 

about themselves in relation to future Research, development, and demonstration Fede*^ I technical assistance arui tnlnmr 
educationaUnd occupational choices 



Students have inadequate 
Knowledge about thetr 
own abitiUts and apti- 
tudes which ml^t be 
useful in selectins an 
appropriate career or 

' further education. ^ 



Reform counseimg in 
schools to reflect a con- 
sumer advocacy ap- 
proach, which focuses on 
helpmz students £et ac- 
curate feedback an^ 
Information about their 
academic achievement 
and aptitudes. 



Develop and test materials for new course or 
module in Consuming Posts econdary. 
Education whtch would help ht^i school 
students team how to ascertain the ve- 
racity and usefulness of information 
obtained from schools and colleges 
($250,000). 

Have each State develop within Federal 
guidelines n booklet and/or a short de- 
briefing module or course which 'nforms 
dropouts about alternatives if they do jiot 
return to the regular high school ($20,0C0 
perSlAte-$!,0OO,0OO). 

Develop .easily uoderstood materials that 
wtfutd help stodents interpret their scores on 
standardized achievement, aptitude, and 
interest tests ($300,000)., 



Supplement industry -based research on how 
test scores predict successful Job perform- 
y ance in oiflerent occupations ($13 million). 

Develop experimental educational brokering 
services which remove some aspects of 
.cour»eling from the high school and put 
them directly at the service of the student 
and his/her family. Include counseling 
vouchers for students as one way of paying 
for such a'service ($1.5 millKm). 

Develop experimental student advocacy se;v- 
ice in high school where students would 
participate along with school authorities in 
selecting counselors and structuring their 
tasks ($1.5 milhon). 



In collaboration with interest groups and 
associations, provide in-service and pre* 
service training to counselors in: 

(a) How to consume poststcondary 
education and training. 

(b) How to interpret student scores on 
standardized achievement, aptitude, and 
occupational interest tests. 

(c) How to interpret and use occupational 
information in career decisionmaking. 

(d) Juvenile law and children's rights 
($3,000,000 per year). 

Furnish local education agencies with foot- 
locker of best materials on how to help 
students with self-appraisaLContmually up* 
date this package ($2,009.0^). 



8 
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'r ' % :^^S^2apefehc^^ ought to be catalytic ?ind not progr^x^ 

^. ' ; ;^tic, Fle^^ri^^E* activity in this rapidly expanding atea should 
- .continue, hot'oidy to^^^^ and disseminate rich experience having 

- ' ;widespread litUity, but also^to bring employers anc\ educators together 
• ' ^ ground a cqihmon problem (certification), and to persuade educational 

- " ' institutions to be more forthright arid Ic^cplicit about What they are 

t^clnng or. certifying; . , 

; ' additio^.'t^ developing and evalfiatinff innovative competency- 

baspd education and assessment techni(iues Inch help peo^Je earn oc- 
i cupationaJicensP5 educational credentials, the Federal Govern- 
;iiient.sli6uld closely monitor and evaluate State and local efforts to 
% • aw^rd competency-based 'high school diplomas (e.g., Oregon and- 
. California).' c - ^ # ^ 

•Pix)bfeni E: Inadequate Assistance to Students % 
- To Rnd Work and Develop Jobseeking Skills 

• Thoiisahds 'of public dollar^ are invested in providing one youn^ 
pef^n with years of preparatory higher education, but very little is- 
put into seeing what'can be done aboufanother's moving directly frofn- 
^ high school- to wcrk. School guidance personnel, for example, help 
many gradjjiates proceed to college yet they .seldom help work-boimd. 
itndent^findjpbsc . ^ . 

Though there afe several successful school placement models, most " 
schools ^still do not '^routinely provide such services ^ and the U.S. 
Employment Service (ES) serves only a mini.ite pqrcentage of students 
_ (ES ^does- serve many out-of-school youth, however). On the 
,optimistic side, a recent national survey of school districts' indicates 
that this situation is improving rapidly— over lialf of the school- 
based placement programs now in existence were begun during the 
, . last's years. Expanding local interest in School-based placement serv- 
ices suggests that the propitious time has come .for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to infuse some guidance and support to help assure that high 
qualicy services are provided. • 
4 On «a st)ectrum of little to considerablc'involvcment and support, 

^our Federal strategies which would stimulate schools and other local 
agencies to provide students, recent graduates, and dropouts with 
vX job placeQient assi#ance ought to be considered: (1) Establish local 
education and work councils; (2) provide technical assistance and 
training; (3) conduct a large denionstration and comparative evalua- 
* tion of alternative placement models; and' (4) provide grants to 
local areas to establish high school placement program.s. These can 
be considered either as nuitually reinforcing or competing (mutually . 
exclusive) strategies (see chaii 4) . * 
The least costly option woiild be to demonstrate the feasibility of 
gj^^local education and work councils^ (EWC), which ^would bring 



"•s^ve^ai coihiuunity ngencies and interest groups together in. order 
to provide services, including iob placement, tlmt would helpTstudents 
make more successful transition from school to work. Although the 
Federal Goverjiment could earmark some .council funds for place- 
ment, most rcsoui-ccs for this purpose woulfl come from the local 
institutions themselves. • - , ' , 

AAother low-cost way to divert local resources fo^ job plhcemeut 
aaista,nce would be to provide Federal technical assistance and train- 
ing. Under this strategy, tlie Federal Government conld : (a) -Dis- 
seminate information about successful school placement models 
through-conferences, -workshops, public infoi-matioij programs, and 
the like; (&) designate empl(^ent service pci-sonnel to lend technical 
assistance to school-designated placement coordinatoi-s, and (f) com- 
paratively evaluate the ^•arious courses or modules in J'oi Search 
Techmques-and AcMevm^nt Motivation for Ycntth w)-oh have been 
. developed under the auspices of career education, and dissemmatc 
'information about best practices to schools, porhnps ,vith the help 
'<rf national business and trade associations. 

somewhat more ambitious and expensive Federal strategy, thougli 
still within the fmmework of existing legislafi'on and appropriation 
levels, would be to conduct and evaluate large demonstrations of two 
or three successful school placement models in each State (see chart 
'4)^ This would require" consideriiblc planning and coordination 
between HEW and DOK A related, demonstration activity would be 
to fund several local education agencies (LEA's) with iiigh youth 
unemployment to stagger summer vacations or use the quarter system 
' so that large numbei-s of students are not entering the labor market at 

" the same time. ' i vir 

A fourth strategy to provide students and iwent school leavers witll 

^ob placement assistance would establish high school placement serv- 
ices on a widespread basis with tlic help of Federal grants. The Federal 
cost of $50 to $150 million per year could be reduceci'by requinng 
school districts.to match funds er gradually take ovei the hnancinff 
of the program. 

integrative Options 

In addiCion to Federal .categorical assistance whore new programs 
ke developed to address speciacproble.ns, forms of Federal assistance 
which addwss problems through buildirfg local capacity should be 
considered. Demonstration of the feasibility of local education and 
" work councils co4isting of representatives from the sehools.manpowcr 
. agencies, and business and industry has been mentioned as an- example 
of such an approach. Through better coordination and utilization 
O resources these councils. attempt to improve the effectiveness ot 
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Ranie of options (from tittle to considersNe Federal Involvemsnt and support) 



tittle support 



Problem 



Profram objective 



,1^ . 

« 

Demciutratfon of local cdu* 
cation and work councils 



Considerable support" / \^ 



II ' ' 

FedertI technical assistance and 
training 



III 



IV/ 



Lane demonstration and Grants to LEAVto tstaUUh'v 
compsrttlve evaluation of high school 
successful oio4els « programs > 



5 , , V, 4 . ^ 

Fund each State to establish and 
CQmpjratlvelyjiyaluate 2 to 3 
deiivery systems for school 
placement services: « 
0) Oubtationfng of^Em** 

* ^l^ment . Service personnel , 
In schools, 

(2) Hiring of placement 
staff by l^ 

(3) Hiring and supervision 
. of placement staff by edu- 

catioAtwprk council. indust|y* 
V education cnuncil.iocsl CETA 
planning council.'and the like - 

* (J15,000,000 peV ywr for 

^3yr). 

Fund 20 LEA'S in areas With 



J^tudontsandsdtool 

]|taveis conduct fob 
. *SMrch i» a haphazard 
and inefrecUye manner. 
The gTMt majority of 
stadenb expect their 
school ti> help thern^ 
.find Jobs» but few- 
^sdiools'do. 




Provide more |ob 
placement services 
that hilp students, 
graduates, and drop- 
outs find part-time, 
full-time, and sum- 
mer Job^ > 



In addition to o^her activities to 
improve the school*to*work 
transition, brtng together 
schools, local eipployment 
service, trade and service ors 

_ gahizations, 'unions, etc b 
develop spprop/iate type of 
job placement service for 
studenU ($t.OOO,OOQ to esteb- 
llsh 15 to 20 councils). 

Earmark'Special funds for place- 
roent services in cities having 
an educ4tion*work council 
($100,000 per city or $1.5 
million totiiX 



identify and^ackage effective school place- 
ment model^ In colUbcratlon with In- 
terest groups and associations, dissemi- 
nate information ^bout these models 
through regional conferences, workshops, 
etc and develop public iriformaUon pro- 
gram to persuade .^local authorities to 
adopt a sutbble plKament model, if not 
already in place^|oOO,000). 

Employment ServiM vifould. d^lgnate 1 
placement specialist to Mend technlal 
assjstance to schooNesl'gnated ,pUq»; 
ment coordinators In each ^f 200' major 
school ditUicts ($4/)00/K)0). , . 

Comparatively evaluate courses or mod- 
ules in Job Search Techniques and 

^ Achievement Motivation ton Youths, 
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Pro^7<t would provide 1 piiet-/; 
ment specialist for evefy l«500c- 
students jp. grades: 10 to ! 12.;' 
Si^ personnel would take aiid " 
tlst job orders, refer ^stitde«b>i 
or school fesvers to Jot) 
legs, ^solicit Jbtts^fron- i 
ployers, provide Job cbtinsellqg\ 
and instruction' In^ lob.iMiJU^^^ 
techniques* conduH folk^fnifi;> 
studies,, and sMk(asslsbwt ^ 
4rom ' community. voIunteersV< 
School mty choose aVarlety? 
of delivery systems ^SN strat* 

^ egylii). 

Cost: Assumlng^^unlt cost , of-. 
|2d;000peMpKlallst: 



which have been developed under ius< ' 
pices of czreer education. Identify, best 
practices and disseminate materials and - 
hold re£ioMt conferences, woik^ops, 
etc.($4,QP0,000)/ ^ 



hi&h-youth unemployment to 
experiment'with the quarter 
system or stagcered vacations 
so that targe numbers of stu- 
dents are not entering labor 
market simultaneously ($5,« 
000,000 per year for 2 yr). 



Coverage of H of high school * 
stydents-^50,000,000,- * 

Cc)4ragf of H cf hish school 
studenU-^100,000,qOO.^ ^ 

Coverage of all high schools' 
$150,000,000, ' ' ^ ^ 
Note,-tFedewl costs could '"b«" 
redu&ed ' by "requiring sdioot < 
district to rriatchN^(un(fs or 
gradually take, ovtrf financing < 
of program: School districts • 
:ine«dy; having a' pjacemtnt- 
service would get funds' any* 
way. 



KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 

4 CETA -Comprehensive Efriployment and Training Act' 
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local institutions in helping peoplb integrate their education wtth 
their wprk. In so^doing,.tho councils may opt to addi^ess one br several 
of the problems described pYcviously.. Aside from achieving bettci' 
coordination among local institutions, the coinicils might wisli to insti- 
tutionalize reform by offering new program^alternatives to studbiits 
*in their last years of high ^schdX)l and suppQr^these with innovative 
.finanpingmechanisms. ^ 



1^ 





Implenteritation' 

^ With the exception of pix)grams to increase the nuirft 
slots for students, i£ is unlikely thjit the total cost of vigorous Federal 
activity, in all five of the problein areas would exceed $200 million 
per year over a period of 4 to 5 yeai'S. The Vocational Education Act 
orthoComprehensiveEmploymentan^ Training Act (CETA) would 
have to be amendcfd to effect the two most inipDrtant changes, nfimely, 
the provision of school-based placement her\ ices and tho establishment 
' of State career information S3\steins. Federal acti\ itfes in three of the ' 
five problem areas-^-ceilification of competencies* occupational social- 
isation, and. self-knowledge of abilities and apfitudes— fall entirely 
within the categories of R, & D. or technical assistance and ti-aining 
and could bo funded under cm I'cnt dii3creti()nar\ authority and budget 
levels. 

AbULTS: CAREER AND LIFE REDIRECTION AND RENEWAL 

Problem ^ 

.The basic human resource pmblem among adults in the United 
States is not a shortage of skilled individuals, but a shortage of 
jobs — unskilled or skilled. TJic i)ioblem is Jarger than our current 
economic difliculties. For the last half centiu-y, this Nation has not 
been able to provide jobs dm ing j[)eacetime for e\ er>one able and will- 
ing to ^vork. 

This undercapacity to provide jobs has given rise, in part, to a 
variety of social ills — a large, expensive, ineiBcient and degrading 
welfare system, crime, mental illness, etc. These i\U have been borne 
disproportionately by minority groups, women, youths, and older 
persons. Thondi emplo3ment di&ciiminaticn apiinst these i^eople re- 
mains a^proWem, some progress has bee n made in eliminating it for 
minority group membei-s and women. Not so for youth and older 
people, whose position in the job maikot has deteriorated steadily 
during the last several decades. 

Although the compression of-\\ork,'^esi)^iully highly skilled work,^ 
into the middle period of the lifeL\clo mercl^onfirms a long historical 
trend which has had basically healthy featm^es (e.g., child labor laws 
" and the possibility of retirement with a pension) there is evidence 



^atthp trend has.gono too far. As work, especially career-type work, 
lias become monopolized moro and more by the middle-aged cohort of 
-^f '"''"y young people intovcareer-type work 
^M.b^en deferred for ^an unnecessarily long period; meanwhile the 
- ago of compulsory retirement has been idwei^d to the point where 
retirement for many has become a predicament rather than a welcome 
.. rest from a life of work. 

■ The progressively inequitable distribution of career-type work 
' ■ large ago cohorts-has led to a rigid sequenco-from 

^^ool. during youth tp work during midlife to leisure during old ago. 
Theaockstep IS especially frustrating for youths and retirees, who both 
want more work,.independence, and tesponsibility. There is also^^evi- 
dence ihat ft significantly large minority of prime-age wo'rkers.want 
more Jeisure without having to sacrifibe too much in the way of eco- 
nomic security and job status to get it. 

■ social and demographic forces will soon, ex-' 

acerbate the inequities in the distribution of work, Jeisure', and educa- 
tion. Younger and older people will exp^ienjce greater difficulties than 
feefore m getting or keeping career-type work. Youths will compete 
directly with middle-aged women'who are reentering the labor force 
for the entry-level career^ype jobs. Prims-age workers will find it 
more difficult to get career-type work \f they do not liave it ; and if they 
do^ tliey will ijnd it ittore difficult to?' get promoted or to change into 
-some other occupation providing siniilar job st&cu^ and pay. This job 
stagnation ot reduced occupatinjjal jnobility wjU occur precisely at a 
time when other social forces will a'pt to increa.se the desire for both 
vortical and horizontal occupational mobility. The resulting dissatis- 
faction jyith career progression could well result in diminished worker 
pt;oductiyity. 

What; then, are these social and demographic forces which are likely • 
to inhibit occupational mobility while other forces increase the desire 
for it?' First is the imminence of a "promotion squeeze" or 'a le3.«~r 
amount of vertical career mobility witliin the middle-aged cohorJ>-as 
the large, well-educated baby-boom generation atempts to move past 
the lower echelons of 'the occupational ladder, as the young&.bettor 
educated members of minority groups seek the job opportunities denied 
their parents, and as more women becaine full-time career workers. 
Afore people will compete for the relatively limited share of preferred 
jobs, and because "of the higher occupatiolial expectations resulting 
from higher levels of educational attainment, a higher proportion of 
, middle-aged workers than in the past, particularly white males, will 
become unhappy with their progress. Further, this state of affairs will . . 
work to the disadvantage of younger workers, who will not bo able to 
dislodge experienced workers who are "stuck" above them, and it w,ill 
bring additional pressure for even earlier conjpulsory retirement. 

ERIC . ' ^ : 



. As demographic trends make promo.tions more problematic, the 
" ever-present job shortage situation will make it more diflicuU to change ^ 
'lobs and careei-s. Public employment programs might increase the 
n\unbor of jobs, bufctliey are unlikely to satisf^i the demand for career- 
type jobs, if our experience with these programs is any indication. 
■Holders of preferred jobs are less likely to give them up in a slack labor ^ 
ifikrke<^witness the.greatly decreased tul-novor in the teaching profes- 
sion dviring the last few years. . 
-While our present economic situation discourages occupational 
mobility,ithe desire to change careers is hcightonc'd by: (l) 'ij'^.^' 
creased awareness of-different kinds of worlc.tluc to a more highly 
' educated work force and increased cqverage by the mass media ; and 
(?,) increased willingness to risk leaving one'.'; job or occupation as 
larger proportions of adults are free ot dBpendents for-gfeaU'r portions 

of their lives. • * , . . ' 

These decreasing dependency ratios are due to increasing pro- 
pensities of Americans toward later marriages, smaller famihcs, 
nuclear families (two generations in vesicjence) , doublo-mcomo house- 
holds (both spouses working), more frequent divorce, and financial 
self-reliance during old age. ' " - " ^ , ° j • 

. Despite the f actoi-s which increase the desire for caiwv change and 
^. improvement, economic and demographic factors for tht rest of this 
century are probably too strong to permit a degree of occupational 
miobility which will satisfy the desire for it. Unless somp effort is 
made by society to i^tructure or -rfedisftibute work, we can expect 
continued high ifliemployment along witli increasing ^i'""""^/ °£ J"" . 
stagnation, boredom^nd the underemployment of skills iuid kno 1- 
edgc provided by f o4hl education. A negative aspect of redistribu ii^ 
work i.s that higher aggregate wage costs for an industry might be 
-associated w.ith constant output, thereby reducing productivity. 
If the job shortage problem (espacially career-type jobs) is un ike y 
> to be resolved by public employment programs, it is even jess likely 
to be i-esolved )?y manpower training and adult education Pi-ogmi^s. 
From'what is known at this >ime, the number of aduUs who participate 
in such proj^rams has no .particular bearing on th« national interest. 
' Aside-from failure of pasf-Federal investments m education ov^rain- 
ing nrpgrams to pay off in an expanded -national supply of ]obs 
- newkleral incentives for'adults to continue .their education woidd 
not seem to be necessary, or. merit priority for two additional reasons: 
1 Too miiny workers (between one-fourth.«nd onotthird) teci 
■ ov^rqualified for their jobs, as they ave unable t.o utilize skills 
. ' -^ obtained during- their formal schooling in their 'present work. 
• ^ ■ PromoUng further education among adults might e.xacei-bate 
such feelings >y raising ofcupationiil expectations which are not 
likely to'be fulfilled. At the same time, it might accelerate un- 
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' 'emplpyme^^^ school graduates and drppouts as many 

^ ' .*'3obs:8uitab]& i^^^ are taken by persons with college train- 
' ing or degf iSesTw . 
:2i Adult education i and growing without significant 

increments in Federal ' assistance. Furthermore, millions >f 
workers do not take advantage of compqny-i^rovided educati9n 
or^trainmg w^^ it is made' available. Among the additional 
' ; *y??^el^®?*fits, d^esir^d by American workere, elucatioiTBenefit^ 

ate ^ven very low priority, • ^ 
" ^:Even if itwere assm^ that having more adults eiirojled in Qduca- 
tjon britraining programs is in tlie national' in^erest, such increments 
enrollments are 4s likely to i;esnlt from u more equitable distribution . 
ofcwork and:leisure as'from increased availability of eaucationalpro- 
^ams'per se. Evidence suggests that once a pei-son advances in. age 
beyond 'his/her mid-twentjes, participation in educational activiites 
for tlie purpose of improvnlg or maintaining cai'eer status is as likely 
to result from the kind of work that one does lis to lead to such work. * 

Recommendations for Federal Policy 

The: (aggregate) job .shortage problem is not going to be improved 
by a niere expansion of education or training opportunities. The prob- 
lem is more likely to be resoi\-{rd*by a strategj; which promotes macro- . 
economic expansion a3 well as greater flexibility in working -life 
through a moi'e equitable distribution of work, leisure, and education 
between the -younger, middle-aged, anH oldir cohoi-ts of the popuh- 
tion. Although a policy to pi ovide more career-related work to younger 
and old(^ people while providing more leisij^-e and educational oppor- 
tunities to midcareer people ib appealing, there is little likelihood tliat 
the Nation \yill niake a major elFort in the near future to I'estructure 
or i-edistribute work. It is it?commended', nonetheless, that a variety 
of Federal activities be pursued Avhich would contribute in a modest 
wa3\towaixi making. working life more flexible while providing valu- 
able information which would be nceded*>beforo contemplating more 
dramatic stops. In order of progressing degrech of imolvement, the^ 
Federal Government could : « 

: 1; E^Tpdnd research to assess the kinds of life soheduling- puttcma 
which appeal lo peop>h as tvell as serve the collective puhlic irpter- 
, 65^.— Wliile Americans appear to want a more equitable distri- 
bution of work, leisure, and education, there is considerable con- 
fusion and controversy over how this should be done. Various 
redistribution plans should be compared and contrasted in f^rms 
of their likely impact on the economy and |)o1itical stnicture. 
Such plans might include the shortened work week or work year, 
public employment, required public service for the^young, job 
sharing, work sabbaticals, extended vacations as reward for 
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"length of service,' ^larintec'd leave of absence without pay, 
age-neutral educational entitlement plans which might take the 
" ^ plage of some of .tli,e present Federal student aid programs. 
^Following up on such a study, the Federal Government might 
support some of these, innovations on an experimental basis; 
furt^iemore, the Governn»ent shmiUl^ care,fully ovahiate and 

• hionitor^uch programs \^heu they are initiated by Stata and local 
governments or by business and inUustry. 

• -2 mfp States istablish occupational and educational information 
" system as well as {education consumer) brokering services 
wkicKibould help individuals Qf all ages make more inicUigent ^ 
choices about careers and'.edxtc(itional andlcisure activities.— ^ 
The development of career inform., tion systems make as much 
sense for adults'as for youths. Several experimental and demon- 
stration progi-ams indicate the feasibility and desirability of 
. establishing such systems while providing early Federal giudance * 

(sfeeyouth-section). • 
■ • 3 Develop a puUic information program that would encourage 
' labor awl management in both the public aM private sectors to 
negotiate plans.and collective bargaining agreements that allow 
individual emfloyees to choose among vaiying amount^ of and 
, ' ways 'of schedulhig work and time off.-^To facilitate a wider pub- 
lic discussion of f ime-^ncome tradeoff and work .schednlmg options, - 
the Federal, Government would convfcuc meetings, conferences, 
X " and the like, as well as disseminate information about the out- 
"comes of such plans wjiich have already been inipleincuted. 
4 Consider legislation wh ido would enable more u-orkers to take a 
' temporary leave of absence from their jobs in order to participate 
inactivities which might facilitate career or life invprovernent, ■ 
■ • renewal, or redirection. -Such legislation would help neutralize 
. - . economic and demographic forces which inhibit -t^^'ng wi^^ 

• respect to changing j6bs.or pv^pariug oneself m school to qual ^> 
for another or a better job. It would ajso provide pc^pb^e 

• time to "do the ^(ngs they've always wanted to doj before 
their retirement yf i-s. Finally, it would provide F^rcti"^ th« 
opportunity to prepare for retirement or to experience it some- . 
what before it is actually upon them.. ' -^o^oWo 

. A range^ of options along a spectrum of minimal to considerable 
amounts of Fe/ernl involvement V>r regulation should be evaluated^ ■ 
: oTe type of option would provide financial or tax incentives. f^. 
' . ?mployei who agree to allow employees to take leav.^ of absence. A 
' To^ activist option would involve c.>nsideration of legislation to, 
. Ta^m et.ngeand.salary.niployee.s,wh^ 

0 -obtain a certain number of week., of release time aftei having 
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forked for the same employer for a specified length of time. la^ 
both cases, the amount of leave would likely dei)end on the length 
of somco with the employer. If, iiVaeed, national consensus could 
^ bo rallied around some plan, a plausible next step would bo to find^ 
w^ays to maintain income during the leave of absence. Short of a ^ 
plan to provide Federal support, labor and management might vjork 
out payroll savings or flexible pension plans and the like which could 
supply some income during this period. 

Implementation , 

An expanded researclu effort to assess the issues of redistributing 
Vork and facilitating career and life redirection and renewal would 

.require additional research funds, especially if some fictual experi- 
mentation witli incentive strtlcfures were, contemplated. NIE should 
remain as the focus for tlus type of i-escarch within the Education 
Division. Because of the many sectoi^ of society which would be 

" influenced by such lesearch, othei Federal agencies ought to be in- 
volved as well, in'^luding the Departments of Commerce and Labor, 
And^other agencies of HEW. 
The establishment of a nationwide network of career inform(itioa 

• systems in thd 60 States and other eligible m-cas would cost about 
$10 million per year over a 5 year period, assuming a gradual phasing 
in of the program to about 15 States a yeai\ DOL and HEW ought 
to <^lmro in the funding and administration of the State grants. All 
of the State systems would be expected to become bclf-supporting 
after an initial 3^ to 4'year federal grant. In ii^ddition, relatively small 
planning gra.ics might be^ given to States to establish educational 
brokering services for adults. 

A Federal public information program to encourage a nationwide 
discussion of time-income tradeoff and \\6.ik scheduliug options would 
be carried out 'ideally by a inulti-agency tabk force or consortium 
(principally tlie Departments of Commerce, Labor, and IIEW) ' or 
the project could be hoiii>ed in a pri\ate non-profit organization and 
draw its resources from the "clcNant Federal agencicb. The cost of a 
public information program dependi>, ob\iousl>, on the magnitude of 
the effort ami tliT extent of participation b\ various groups. 

LCt^?slation to enable more emplojech, to take a temporary leave of 
absence following a minimum length pi her\!ce \\Hh an employer 
would be administered by the Department of LrtlJor. The costs of 
such a program would depend on whethei and tj/\\haJ, extent financial 
incentives (in the case of voluntary collaboration hy employers) or 
compensation (in the case of Mandatory cooperation) were used to 
implement the law. A way to determine costi5 ab welt as program effects 
would be to try out different pips in different paits of the country 

on an experimental basis. 
.» 
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^ conclusion ^ / \ 

The job shortage problem might pei-sist for virtually all of the re^t 
^0.! this century. The trailiti<^ljeinetlie.^ of luacroeconomic expansion 
and public jots uiijht not be" enough, given the fact that women, 
youths, and minorities >vant~in(leed, are demanding a greater shave 
of available jobs, ebpcciallj the preferred jobs. The presence of these 
''new wqrkei-s'' with fciiriouh vocational r^pirations suggests that ^vork 
faring bo considered as a third alternative for coping witb the job 
shortage problem. One advantage of this approach is that it can be 
structured to deal with a mnnber of other social problems at, the 
same time, particularly inadequate access to leisure and education 
' throughout life, and the need (o ease the locksti p progression from 
school to work to retirement The goal of making work more accessible, 
while making education and Icism'c more accessible as well, merits 
liigh priority on the Nation's policy research agenda. 
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Introduction 



^ Beginning with the origiMl Land-Grant Colleges Act (iFirst Mor- 
rill Act) of 1862, the Federal Government has attempted to legislate a 
closor relationship between education and work. The purpose of the 
£and-G*iant Colleges Act and associated legislation parsed later was 
to develop a new kind of collegiate institution that ^yould be responsive 
to the econbmic and social needs of individual States and communities. 
Moreover, the legislation sought to blend a, liberal education with sci- 
entific-technical education by encouraging research and experimenta- 
tion to resolve problems of local agricultural and industrial' 
production. 

The Smith-Hughes Act of i9lT carried the spirit of the land-grants 
colleges' legislation to the Nation s secondary schools by establishing 
vocational education programs with training authorized in agriculture, 
homo economics, and trade and industrial ojccupations. The George- 
Barden Act of 1936 and subsequent Xatiorial Defense Acts passed in 
1940, 1941, anc^ 1943 expanded the eligible field-^ of instruction and sup- 
ported the training of ^\ arworkers and returning veterans. In 1962, the 
Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA) and then the Vo- 
cational Educatioh Act (VEA) of 1953 greatly enlarged the Federal 
role in supporting vocational education program.^, with special atten- 
tion ^0 OToups which had not I . cii si i \ ed^adequately. Based on analyses 
of thelffects of the 1963 act, Congre.^ passed thr 1968 amendments to 
jt which required States? to set a^ide portions of their grants to serve 
the disadva^ftaged, handicapped, and pf^taecondary school popula- 
tions. The amendmcnts-also e.^tablisluHl other categorical prograuiS un- 
der special authorization (e.g., homo economics aud consumer educa- 
tion, cooperative educatioh, research and exemplai>'*projects, itc), but 
these ^re consolidated oOiiiewhat uuder the Education Amendments 
ofl9t6. • " ' ' 

In 1974 thQ Fe<leral Government supplemented it.s vocational edu- 
cation activities'with demonstratiou career education programs in- 

Note. — Footnotes follow the text, listed In mimerical order. 



tended to give all students.a better undei dtaiKling of work. Unlike the 
specific occupational training typical of vocational oducation and ap- 
propriate only for some students, cAreer edncatiou programs attempt 
to provide information and experience to all youths on a wide selection 
of work options so that-their choices will be more consistent with per- 
sonal values, goals, and capabilities. . • ' 

Current Federal expenditures on education and work sum to about 
$700 million per year with the preat bulk allocafcd to vocational,cdn: 
cation. With the help of these- Federal \lol la rs, the Mo-lii decade has 
witnessed a steady increase in the number of vocational education 
students^to the point that in 1976 more than onc-fhird of the Xatibirs 
high school students were^enrolled in such progi-ams. 

Despite steadily increasing financial support for vocational, career, 
and adult education programs and (he high* public expectations regard- 
ing the contribution of education t^ occupational succeas, evidence i^ 
accumulating that young people leaving school are still not well pre- 
pared for fhe adult world, and that there is little incentive provided by 
the labor market for many youths to become well prepared. In addi- 
tion, adults pro friistrated at not being able to alter then; career or life 
direction or to engage^u a variety of renewal activities (education or 
leisure pursuits) whiclrwonld facilitate such change. 

A.lou'T with appropriate skills and a s.nricicnt number and variety 
of^occviational opportunities to fewai'd -their evident interest m- 
work^yonths need factual information about the ivalities of the labor 
market so that they arc able to make pci-sondUy satisfying carccr- 
entr\- decisions. For adults, the problems are more • copiplex and 
involve nnding more opportunities to change their career or life direc- 
tions if they should'sp desire. 

the consequences of failure tp prepare youths and adnlt.<? for career 
choice, entr^-. and progressron arc])elieved to be costly and far ftach- 
ing. Among the problems cited by proponents of carecr-rehited educa- 
tional reform ai-c the .stress-induced illnesses mul reduced i^rodnctivity 
associated with work dissatisfaction; the use of real jybs for career ex- 
ploration that might more effectively take place outside paid employ-, 
ment; the wasteage of millions of dollars in providing .schooling for 
youths who lack interest because ^heir courses seem unrelated to the 
kind of work they do care about ; the use of postsecondary education as 
an "aging vaf* where young people contemplate what they are gomg to 
do with their lives, rathei-than work toward previously thought-out. 
cronls; and the iriequities in income and oppoiiunity among women 
and minorities due to their early -socialization into delimited occupa- 
tional groups, a condition which is perpetuated by the schools them- 
selves. A more detailed analysis of these problems follow. Inasmuch 
as the problen^ for youth and adults differ, the policy analysis for each 
cohort is pei-foVmed .separately. 
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DE^JRE TO WORK AMONG YOUTHS 

" ^ Behavioral ag^ attitudinal data confirm that^young people are 
Seriously interested in work. I'he labor force'participation rates of 
^ . teenagers continued to increase (except during the recent recession 
wheii the rates declined for males, especially black mdles).^ Teeu- 
ago unemployment rates, which also serve as an indicator of desire 
to work, have remained high (between 12 and 20 percent since 1969) 
despite a rapidly expanding number of youth jobs (from 4,1 million 
teenagers employed 'in 1961 to 7*4 million in 1974) and a slightly 

. higher number of jobs per capita for the 16- to 19-year-old cohort 
(from''0.39 jobs per capita in 1961 to 0.45 jobs per capita in 1974). ' 
High school students overwhelmingly rate being successful in work 
as their most important life goal, and they Vant more work relevant 
curriculiuns and help from the school in obtaining work experience.* 
Other .attitudinal studies have shown that not' only are work values 

^ strong (and possibly getting stronger) among both college and non- 
college youths, but al^o that )oung people todaj are concerned less 
about money and more about whether the work they do is socially 
usefuL ^ 

ACCESS TO WORK AND SOCIALIZATION CONSEQUENCES 

Having been socialized successfully to accept work, a significantly 
large minority of youths ai*e denied access to it or have difficidty in 
obtaining the financial and p.sj chological rewards from work that 
society and their parents hare led them to expect. " Not being able 
to find any work is a serious problem for minomy jouths^iu cities,' 
where their unemployment rates are fully twice that of whites.* 
Reasons for their excessivelj high unemployment rates include: (1) 



The flight of. business and industry from the central cities into, tfie 
suburbs or.to other regions of tlio country; (2) the increasing ninnbors 
of riiaturo women workoi-s wlio frequently compete witli youths for 
thosam^ entryMevel jobs; (3) the liiglier tuinovo^r associated with the 
peripheral jobs that minority youths hold in disproportionate niMnbei^ 
andJthe elimination of such low-skill jobs ; (^) the decline in industries . 
which traditionally employed youths or those with low ac^ulemic 
ability; (5) the narrowing wage diffeientials ^^'hich make young 
workers more expensive to hire; and (6) the discriminatoiy hiring 
practices which put all youths, but especially minority youths, at the 
end of a hypothetical hiring queue. ^ Because of .higher birth rates 
among minority groups, the^inemploj.acnt problem among minority 
youths will remain difficult to xesolve. For example, the Depaiiment » 
of Labor (DOh) estimates that betweeji 1970 and 1985 the number 
of black teenagei-s in'the labor fbixie will increase by U peirent com-. 
» pared to a decline of 17 peixieut in the uumber^of white teenage, 
workers.*^ ' ' . . 

"WTiilo obtaining any work is a problem for some youths, finding 
career-related work which hay ad\^ancement poteni ial and acccs5 to in- 
company training is a problehi for others. The series of youth jobs en^ 
route to ago 21 or 22 infrequently casual job? which count little 
toward career employment opportunities; they are accepted by 16- to 
17-year.olds but arejxbeled disparagingly as "jive jobs" by older 
youths who expect some advancement after having paid their dues at 
the bottom cff the job market." 

There are some indications that the quality of jobs available to ^ 
^youths has deteriorated as their portion of the totaWabor force in- 
creased. Cross sectional data on occupation and age from the 1960 and 
1970 "Census Public Use Samples " for example, demonstrate that ^ 
young people during tjmt decade became itjoro concentrated in those 
occupations and industries where young workers traditionally have 
been overrepresonted. Table 1 shows that among the 21 occupation- 
industry categories (from a matrix of 270 mch categories) in which 
there were at least 100,000 workers umfer age 25 in 1970 and in whiclt 
young workers were overrcjpr^^eated (in comparison to their share of 
the total labor force), tl#pem?Tit of youth overrepresentation in- 
creased in 17 categories from mo\o 1970 while it decreased in only 
four categories.^' Freedman further confirms the nption that young 
people have become more concentrated iw deadend, low-skilled jobs by 
showing that young \\»erkero (and mature women) were Miore heavily 
overrepresented in jobs falling in the lower tliird of the earnings dis- 
tribution in 1970 than in 1960 (see table 2)." Moreover, some of the 
greatest increases in the number of y^oung workers occurred in those 
categories havin^J^ie least promotion potential ; e.g, service jobs in 
^ restaurants and hotels and clerical jol)s in several industries. 



TilHi l.-Youth Ubof Mirkit, 1960 and 1970 > 



Occupation Industry 



1970 



1960 



Percent of . 

' • chinw Pircantol 

Employees Percent of Employees Percent of 1960>/0 change 
(In I abor (in labor emjptoyees 1950*70 

thousands) force thousands) force - (in 

^ thousands) 



Uborers: retail nondurable 352 70.0 

Sales ><9fktrt: printing, pubilsMng.... 140 65.4 

NoftofllMderkal: retail nondurable ^ 409 ^ 43.2 

Nonef(iceclerl6l:cominunlcations ' 149 41.2 

Nonefl^ecttrical:^^ 194 41.1 

' Operative retail: nondurable..! 330 40.6' 

Office deriqilsj': finance, insurance, ^ 

.^i^al estate.. 1 1 * 317 

Sei;vice: restaurants, hoteis^and motels. , 813 37.3 
NoiMflke clericals: financej[lnsurance, 

: real estate-..!.. 219 35.3. 

OfGceWrlcets: tducatlon 265 34.0 

vOffice clericals: producer servl^ 189 31. 5 

Uborers: aiHcuiture, forestry, fish- 
fries.*:... 308 31.4 

Office dericels: health services 129 29. 7 

Office c^erlceis: wholesale....^ 107 29.5 

Sales workers: retail nondurabte 613 27. 9 

Offlcecliricats: retail nondurable ^ 102 26.8 

> Service workers: hiillh servicest 3 424 ^6.2 

Office cleri^ls: public administration.. ISO 25. 8 

•Uborers: construction 162 24.9 

Service workers: other consumer 

services 398 22.1 

Seiyice'wbfkers: education 246 21.2 

Proportion of total civilian 

^employed tabor force 19.7. 



147 

153 
236 

90 

71 

261 - 

285 
3^ 

166 
88 
95 

416 

59 

59 
462 

49 
124 

74 
143 

442 

93 



73.1 
68.3 
37.2 
23.9 
40.6 
39.7 

45.0 
21.1 

28.9 
27.2 
28.4 

32.0 . 
27.7 
24.3 
23.8 
25.4 
15.9 
^0.9 
19.3 

19.0 

311 



145 

-13 
173 

59 
123 

69 

97 
449 

53 
177 
94 

-108 
70 
-48 
151 
53 
300 
76 
19 

* 44 
153 



-3.1 
-2,9 
6.0 
17.3 
,5' 
.9 

-6.3 
16.2 

6.4 
6.8 
3.1 

-.6 
.2 
5.2 
4.1 
1.4 

10.3 
4.9 
5.6 

3.1 
7.3 



15.1 



4.6 



< Criteria for Inclusion. (1) at least 100.000 workers less Ihin age 25 In 1970. (2) youn£ workers (Tess than age 25) 
conslihiledgreitt; sh^re of cell employment than of total (empIoTed) labor force. ^ 

Source. Unpublished data provide^y Marcia Freedman. who devetoped the occupation-industry classification schsm* 
In her book, Labor Markets: Segment^ and Shelters, Allanheld.Oimun & Co.. Montclatr. N.J .1976. app.^ 



Tablo 2.~Ubor Mirkit StritificaUon by Afi iihI Sex. 1960 ir.il1970 



Job category according to earnings distribution 



i960 (percent distribution) 



1970 (percent distribution) 



Population group 


High 


Medium 


Low 


High 


Medium 

J. 


Low 


Total labor force . 


22.0 


42.0 


36.0 


21.0 


33.3 


46.0 


Mature males 


32.0 


13:8- 


2iA 


32.8 


41.0 


26.2 


Young pales 


12.0 


42.0 


46.0 


12.9 


32.p 


55.1 




8.4 


36.9 


57.4 


7.7 


23.4 


69.4 




3.3 


38.1 


58.4 


4.7 


19.0 


77.0 



Source. Marcia Freedman. Labor MarkeU. SegmcnU and Shelters. Allanheld. Osman & Co., Monlclair. H.J.. 1976. 
Uble4.2.p.75. 

Whether or not the inorea.sin^ o\erreprcsentation of youths in jobs 
lacking career potenlial constitutes a problem tldpcmls on ^^hat the job 
.means to the jobholder and how long ho/bheiias to ronlain m such 
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a job after qualifying to ht^in cai-ccr-typc employment; i.e., work 
having advancement potential, and access to skilly de\elopnient op- 
portunities. This typo of work isMnorc likely to be skilled tlij\n un- 
. skilled, and ?t pays better tjian non-careev-related work. To ,a great 
extent, advancement to this kind of work depends on whether or not 
the jobholder is a student. Students are willing^to put up with lesser 
skilled, low-paying work because their identity us ntudcyts teiids 
lo be more important .to them than their identity as workers. Fre- 
quentlj, these low-skilled jobs help finance the students education. 
Career- related w ork becomes much more important after he/she leaves 
school. 

Unfortunately, the type of work that youths obtain^ has not been 
disaggregated by school enrollment status. Nonetheless, analysis of 
youth employment and unemployment data can help us infer that 
students are less likely than out-of school youths to get career-related 
work. First, much of the increase in youth employment ovejj^the last 
15 yeare has resulted from the influx of students into the jouth labor 
force. The students weix; willing to accept work on a part time basis 
to support their studies.^This Is suggested b> the fact that the labor 
force participation rates for students iiiori^ased much faster than the 
rates for nonstudents of the same age (see table 3)." Student jobs 
aremorelikely to be temporar;^ than jobs held by out -of school youths. 
Witness the slightly higher lUiemployuient rates of students (see 
. table 4)', their lesser amount of long tenn unemplo\ment (see table 
5), and their greater propensity to say that they are between tem- 
porary jobs when asked why they arc looking foi work (see table 6). 
The more unstable work e.Kperien^' of students in further reflected by 
the, fact that they tend less than nonstadents <(; belie\e their work 

Table 3.-Ubor Force Participation Rales of Youths by Sex and Enrollment Status, 1983-73 



In percentajes 



1963 1968 1973 



Enrolled men, 82^: 

16 to 17...,.., 

18 to 19» 

20 to 24 

Not enrolled men, ije: 

16 to 17 

18 to 19 

20 to 24 

Enrolled women, tge: 

lfitol7 

. 1810 19.1 

20 to 24^^ 

Not enrotlfdiromen, eje: 

I6t(^17 ^ 

18 to 19...: 

20 to 24 , 










33.7 


39.4 


44.2 


36,7 


42.9 


45.5 


43.9 


51.2 , 


54.7 


78.2 


71.1 


77.4 


93.5 


87.8 


90.0 


95.9 


94.2 


94.5 




o 




23.8 


28.5 


38.0 


28.7 


31.8- 


38.1 


38.4 


43.6 


5a3 


43.8 


38.9 


48.8 




62.9 


66,4 


49.3 


57.1 ' 


64.5 



SoOror Unpublished dsts provided by Buresu c( Libor Stitistlcs. 
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has career potential. Out-of -school graduates of the high school class 
of 1072, for example, were mora likely than gi-adiiates ^^ho were both 
working and studying to believe that their present job provided op- 
portunities &v; (a) promotion and (&) further skill development, 
both 1% and 21^ years after graduation (see tabje 7). Both groups 
of graduates, however, vccrc more likely than nongiaduates to find 
jobs having these career-related characteristics as they grew older," 
Athough out-of -school youths are more likely than students to find 
jobs offering career potential, progression into this kind of work is 
not easy for them, either. Using cross sectional data on occupation 
and ago from the 19C0 and 1970 censuses and longitudinal data on the 
labor force behavior of a national sample of yougg men between 1076 
ajid 1971, Freedmah^^ and Andrisani," respectively, observed that 
among those who liad left school, finding work with advancement 
possibihties was much more of a problem for female and minority 

TiMf 4.-UMmpioymiRt Ribs by School Status and for Hf|h School Graduates and Dropouts, by Afi, Six, 

and Ract. October 1974 



Not enrolled in school (percent) 

Enrolled In school ■ 

Six and act s — Totil Graduates » Dropouts « 

White Bla?k 

^ White BiKk White Black White Black 



Both sexes: 

•16tQ24 ^ 111.5 28.0 9.3 21.0 14.6 38.5 16.2 31.6 

16,tndl7 ^ 14.9 36.8 20.8 0) NA NA ;<A NA 

18to49..v l^-O "A 

20 to 24 7.2 16.5 7.1 1&.9 NA NA NA NA 



Both races Both races 



Men: 16 to 24, :. 11.0 24.1 8.8 19..4 15.3 24.5 

Womin:16to24 > ^ 12.0 319 9.9 22 8 18.6 «36.2 



1 Graduatini or droppini out durini the academic year 1973-74. \ 
> Percent not shown where hue is less than 75,000. * \ 

Source: Bureau of LatH>r Stittstlcs. Students, Graduates, and Orop6tAti'6^tCii\ Labor Force -Report. No. 180 
(1975). 



Table S.-'Duration of Unemplcyment by Enrollment Status 

^ : 

Percent distribution 

Age ringe and enrollment status . 



1 to 4 Meeks 5 to 14 «^eeks 15 to 26 weeks 27 plus weeks 



Students 16 to 24 


•54.6 


37.3 


6.1 


2.1 




55.0 


36.8 


6.7 


1.5 


20 to 24 i 


53. 1 


3^0 


3.4 


4:5 




50.1 


33.7 


11.9 


4.3 




55.9 


31.0 


10.1 


3.0 



Sourct. Bureau of labor Statistics. Students, Graduates, and Dropouts, Speciit labor Force Report. No. 180 (1975). 
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liiM i-Rttion$ for LooUnf lor Wojk ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ Enrollment 



Percent distribution 

^'EnroJlmenl jtitut ' ... ,^ "r-r ; — Z^^TT . 

# Wint temporary Qu)ts Layoffs or lost Other 

^ . jobs - job 

r— : 1 ^ — 

Enrolled..' ' ' 50.4 10.3 8,8 

Nottnroiled: * ^' . 

Graduates 3-7 26.3 27.8 20.4 

Dropouts:;. ..^ 8.7 20.6 32.7 20^4 

Source: Bureau of Labor Slalisllcs, sQdenU, Gndiialei, and OropouU, Special Labor Force Report, No. 180 
0975). » ■ * ^ . ^ 

- .> 

Tabli 7.-Pirtiptlon$ of Opportunitlu lor Promotion and Skill Development by Ubor Force Status 

Latior force status (percent) 



Year and perception of present lob ^ Working, or Wockinjand 

working and Working only studying 
studying 



1973; • . 

Opportunity for promotion 59. 6 63. 1 53. 1 

' Opportunity for developing ney? skills >. * ^-3 57. 1 

1974; 

Opportunity for promotion ^ 63.7 66.6 56.5 

Opportunity for developing new skills 69.1 72.0 62.3 

Source. Unpublished data from the Isl and 2d followups of Uie "National Loniitudina! Study of the High School Class of 
1972/' which were adotlnistered In October 1973 and October 1974. respectively. 

youths than for white males. The latter did tend to progress— albMt 
slowly—from low-paying, unskilled jobs^into higher paying career- 
type jobs 'as they entered their mid-20's, Andrisani found further 
that while educational attainment is related to the likelihood of ; nter 
ing career-typi^ work among both uhite and minority young meit, 
the relationship is stronger for whites/' The relationship, hojs-ever, 
between educational attainment and hourly and annual earnings is 
equally strong among w liite and minority youths. Among bi^t -of -school 
young men who held non-career-type or un.skilled jobs during the first 
year of the (longitudinal) study, returning to school was likely to 
help white but not minority youths break out of this (secondary) labor 
market and into career-type work^' Regardless of ethnic background 
or level of education, young men A\ho obtained career-type v:ovk were 
likely to improve their hourly wages and unfikcly to slide back into 
unskilled or dead end work.^^ 

Whilc*many youths decide to sacrifice caroer-t};T^ work for further 
school, students who are able to get career-type work have a distinct 
early labor market, advantage over those who cannot." Wiether in 
or out of school, then, getting career-related work soon after entering 
the labor market is the best predictor of -subsequent labor market 

» 
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.success; i.e., the best predictor of occupational success'is previous 

success. , / , 

Barrioi'S or factoi-s which advei*sely affect jobholding by the youii; 

particularly career-type jobs,iiiclude : 
•1. A7i inadequate supply of,,joh8.*^For the last half century Amer- 
ican society has not lieen able to provide jobs during peacetime 
for everyone able and willing to work. The need to lay off workers 
isjnet hy a liist-in-first-out policy \hat puts the particular brunt 
^ of it on the .youngest members of the work force. Similarly, 
programs which attempt to combine education and work (e.g., 
work-study, cooperative education, etc.) iuu into the sobering 
fact that einployei-b are ixjluctant to pro\ ide experiential learning 
slots for stixdents when former employees who had seniority are 

* on the unemployment rqlls. To pmvide youths with a greater 
share of existing jobs, particularly career-type jobs (mider the 
current structure of work), they would. have to displace adult 
workers, from their jobs, a situation not likely to be tolerated 
by theolder*populati6n. ... 
,2. Laws and regulations that make cmployintnt for young people 
diffioult. — The scarcity and insecurity of the 1930's is still reflected 
in overlapping "State and Federal child labor laws-soften mis- 
understood and misapplied by emplpjei'S.*^ 

3. Employer and tiniQii disc rbnl nation against yoxlng workers, — Em- , 
ployers, especially, are prone to generalize from the high^quit 
rates among youths that all yoimg people are irresponsible or that 
thoy will not respond to incentives to remain with the firm. Such 
employers are unable frequently to distinguish applicants with 
only a casual attachment to employment from those who are ready 
to get on with their careers. 

4. Public generosity and familial affluence ichich reduces the eco- 
nomic need of many youths for jobs. — Failure of society to pro- 
vide an adequate opportunitj .structure for a significant number 
of youths raises the issue of whether oi not their socialization into 
adult roles will bo impeded. Sevc/al hlue-ribbon panels and com- 
missions which studied t^io problems of adolescents and schools 
have argued that the i^^ability to find appropriate work has im- 
necessarily prolonged tlut period of schooling for many j'oung 
people.*" This increase in S-hc average (in»oinit of schooling for 
young people, they contend, exacerbates the social segregation of 
adults and youths and prolongs the latters' dependence. They as 
same that prolonged dependence alienates >ouths and in»pairs 
their al^ties to assmnc adult responsibilities, that age segrega- 
tion increases peer group influence, a .d that these factors together 
cause greater intergencrati7)n,J. hostilities aiid an unstable, "di- 
connected'' youth culture. Such absumptions about thQ problems 
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, of youth socialization frcqxicntly lead to recommendations which 
' would facilitate greater interjection between students and adults, 
such as lowering the age of compulsory .school attendance, mak- 
ing high schools smaller, and greater conumuutj and student par- 
ticipation in School governance. 
Pimisesof the youth socialization argmnent already described have 
been questioned by a recent Kaud Corp, study conducted for IIKW.*^ 
The study suggests that while age segregaiion is almost certainly 
greater today than in the 19th century in terms of day to da^ contact* 
among ago groups in the homo and workplace, many youths are in 
contact with adxdts in workplaces, in other homes, in schools, in mili- 
'tary service, in recreational and social sor\ice orgar^zations, and— 
vicariously-^througii television and radio. The net eflect of tluse sev 
^oral trends on the qxiality of relationships ah.ung age groups is noi 
kiiown, Wliilo greater peer infhic^ice can lead jouths with poor familj 
•telfitionships into further difficult} ,j)eer relationships for inost ado 
lescents seem instrumental to their growth. According to the Kand 
study the existence of an imstable, '^disconnected" juuth culture is dif- 
ficult to document if values, rather than luaniicrs and taste, are u&ed 'as 
the criteria. The study suggests further that fears of this Xation s be- 
'ing separated by age-specific alien groups do not seem w ell founded. , 

The difference in opinion oiv w bother or not there is a youth sociali 
zation problem is largely a nuitteiVjf ilegrce. The blue-ribbon counnis- 
sionsjand panels obAiousl} belieNcVhat there is a large and"growing 
"youth problem''; Kand doi^s not. Svhile it is diflicult to determine 
whether y6ung people today arc any less integrated into American 
society than jouths of previous geneiatious, there is e\idence of a 
needlessly large gioup of present-daj teenagers who ar^e unhappy, dis 
couraged, alienated, and apathetic. Yo.i*.h crime and school Aandali^m 
statistics are the most depnhsin*^. "' Further e\idcncis of a "youth 
problem'' are the rates of .ulming awaj, suicide, drug abi se, and al- 
cohoHGm timor.g youth.s. Ti.A- jvjlilical upathy is dcnioust rated by 
their low voting record. 

HBWs Office of Iluma; De\eloi)ii»ent takes a Uiiddle ground pof' 
tion on the youth socialization qne.^tif i'. It loncludes that the policicia 
and*^practices of our institutions op'Mare hO tluit iilost yori*hs )mve 
access to roles which are pei-sonalh gratify in<, and sociallj acceptable. 
However, a significantlj large minoiity of ) juths are denied access 
to positi>e roles, like approj)riate work, aud are therefore negatively 
labeled with resultant feelingsof alienation andVithdranal from basic ^ 
societal institutions These youth no longer feel tliey h ^ve a "stake'* 
in society, and aye more likely to conuuit deviant acts/^^ 

Of the many act i> it ies which w ould give > ouths the feelmg of having 
a Stake in society, work appears to be one of the most imi)ortai 
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Indeed, there is some evidence that syinptoin^ of jouth discontent are 
rolated.tb their inability to obtain work. Of the joun^r offender popu- 
lation participating in 20 rehabilitation projects .sponsored by the 
Department of Labor (DOL), for example, njpre than half had been 
unemployed or nnderemployed at the time of arrest, and more than 
two-third3 had been unemployed during 1 or 2 months of their last 
year of freedom. Frequently, those who were employed had low- 
paying, hjgh-turnover, aiihkilled or beniiskilled, dead end jobs." . ^ 

Despite these exainples^. evidence is inconclubi\e on whether or not 
the inability to find a job is related to ^uch mani^fcstations of youth 
discontent as delin ^aency, drug abuse, alcoholism, and suicide.^* In 
. fact, for youths 17 yeai-h of age and under, mehfe evidence suggests . 
that a^ccess to occupational rolcb is of no significance jib a determinant 
of juvenile delhiquency. I* anything, jmenile delinquency (ages 10 
to 17) fluctuates with the level of 'economic activity j i.e., it rise.s 
durinff ^)eriods otecouomic grow th.and blackc^ib off duiing recessioub.-^ 
Though occupational 'identit} ib thought^ tu becume impoitant around 
ages X8 to 22, there ai^e no national time .series data with which to 
test -(for this cohort) the itlatioubhip between delinquency and 
fluctuations in emijlo)nient opportunity. Drawing policy cunclubipns 
from the myriad of available btudicb ih hampered furtiier by inade- 
quate measures of crime and ju\euile delinquency and of the quality 
of the work experience itself.^^ 

Inattention to the (|ualit) 'iof the work experience in government 
youth prograuib may explain tht Ii apparent nieirectivencbb in pre- 
vcliiting delinquency. The j(;bb pro\idid gviieially cuutiibutc little 
to a partjcipaut'b Mibbcipient employ ability -.that ih, tliey allord little 
training and inf re(pit;ntly lead to highei le\t l jobs — and for many 
youtlih they olFei lebr> attnuti^e econouiii. and pr>ycliulogical rewards 
than criminal acti\ity. (ihetto yonthh call tl4*ai4^*i\ e jobs.'' Oddly 
•enough, the iuflnenee of the pLu\ iblon o^tUi i /-uTtrted work (i.e., 
jobs ha\iug adMnuen«ent potential and tiaiuing) on jmenile de 
linqueney has rarely been in\ chtigated.'^ Thih ih u lipc area for future 
ixisearch. 

PERFORMANCt OF SCHOOLS IN FACILITATING 
TRANSITION FROM SCHOOL TO WORK 

Sclioolb can do little directly to inflnente eionomit conditions, the 
structure of the labor maiket. politicb and piactiie:^ regarding recruit 
ing, bclection. and pTumotiouh. the nature of the workplace, and 
technological eliangeh aifecting tlu dimaud foi certain bkillh. Never 
theless, the bchools can pei|orm othei° fnnctiu!)b which will increase 
the likelihood ihat thuy(ftnig will find and prepare themselves ade- 
quately for jobb that they like oi . at lea.^t. consiilcr acceptable. More 
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over, whatever the economic conditions, schoolb citn and should help 
people:*^ 

— become moi*e aware of the role of work in their Hvcs and in 

our Nation's economy, 
— 6ecom\) better informed about the nature and requii-enients of 

diffex-ent occupations, and th.c education and cxpei ience needed to 

enter and progress in these, ^ 
— acquire sclf-knowieiige in relation to diiFei'cnt occupational 

futures, 

— avoid socializing the next generation into delimited occupations 
and oveix:ome self-lmpobed limitations on careci choice due to 
socialization by othei-s, . ' . . , 

— improve their abili? j to make career decisions and to develop ca- 
reer plans that will help '.hem lyacli their occupational goals in 
so far as possible, y 

— develop some of the bklllb. abilities, and attitudes needled to enter 
and progress in carecrs,-^ 

— acquire certifica|,ion of hkill^s and abilitieb obtained tlirough formal 
and nonformal learning experiences, 

— find appropriate work h} putting theui in contact with those who 
provide it. 

Unfortunately, thei-e i^ e\idence that hchoolh generally do not do 
these thingb w ell enough to help enough > ouug people make a successful . 
transition to work. In particular: 

1. Stiulents doiit know much about workoig and lack infonnaiion 
about the nature and regutn tnents of dtffi n nt occupations^ about 
occupatioiud pvosjn t ts^ and about the < dm ation<d and experience 
requirements fori arttr proyrtssion q4 tvcll as.carccr ent^n/. — For 
example, 61 percent of a sample of 32.000 11th graders believe 
that persons ne\er change jobs through -it their adult life; 43 
percent believe that miemplo^ment ratt^ are lower for youths 
than adultb; 46 percent bclicAC women ne\er work after marriage. 
The facts arc that most people change their occupations^three to 
five times duiing the coui'se of w^rklife; youth \»ncmployment 
rates ai-e .almost four timftb as great as those for adults; and 42 
percent of married women woik— a percentage projected to in 
ci-ease in the futm-e." Several American studies indicate that a 
majority of young people are not satisfied 'that they possess 
enough information about the occupational world, whatever its 
source." Data from two national hur\eys of teenagers conducted 
in 1964 and 1970 suggest that teenagers are becoming less con- 
tent: only 25 percent of the high school senioi-s in 196^1 felt that 
they got as much job information as they needed; in 1970 15 
percent of the seniors felt that way.'* 
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2. Students don't hnoio much about their own abilities and aptitudes 
' which might be useful in selecting an appropriate career or 

further educational experiences:— S^v^vaX recent scliool trends 
in combination have made it more difiicnlt for students to know 
where thoy stand in relation to being able to enter work or pursue 
' 'further education. These include pass-fail grading, grade infla- 
tion, automatic promotion, open enrollment in courses of study 
and educationallnstitutions, and tlie loweri.ig of academic stand- 
ards and entrance requirements to assure f ml enrollments in many 
^ postsecondarj' institutions. In addition, many teacliers are reluc- 
tant to apprise students* about poor performance. For example, 
Massey;' Scott, and Dombusch," found that economically dis- 
advantaged minority high school students in San Francisco liad 
highly inaccurate appraisals of how thoy failed on standardized 
achievement tests, how well they were learning commut*^ to other 
students in- the courses they were taking^jjiid how appropriate 
tlieir study liabits were to obtain good grades. The students, for 
the^most part, perceived their teachei-s to be wann and friendly, 
but the teachers did little to feed back to these students the fact 
about how well or poorly they were doing. Appropriately, the 
investigators titled their study, "Eacisni without Racists." 

3. The early socializ^ttion of young people into occupational roles is 
unduly limited by sex, ethnicity, and social class, and schools 
contribute io this probletn.—'FQv example, boys say they fail math 
because "I didn't try Imrd enough*'; girls say they fail because 
"rni not good in math." ^' Evidence that a considemble amount 

^ sex role stereotyping still e.xists among tire young comcs^from 
a fctllowiip 01 18,000 class of 1972 high .school seniors a year and 
a third jifter grajiluation." Among those who pui'sued post- 
secondary edutation, choices of .subject fields by men and women . 
differed markedly and followed the lines of traditional sex roles. 
Men tended to choose busine.sb, engineering and mechanics, and 
the physical scieucch, while females chose education, the humani- 
ties, fine arts, home economics, nui'sing, and office and clerical 
fields. Among the (»5 pej^ceat of the cohort who were working full 
time or pait time, most women* wei-e emplo3*ed in traditional 
female occupations .such ab clerical and sales jobs, while working 
males held mainly blue collar jobs. 

4. Competencies learned m school are' not certified in a tcay useful * 
to continxting one's education or to entry and progressioix in 
various occupations.^lLmiAoyQVS are handicapped because high 
scjioui diplomas or completed courses which appear in transcripts 
may not reflect the competencies needed on the job.. College 
admissions counselors ha\o difficulty Jn determining whether 
individuals who have been out of school for some time have 
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learned enough in the interim to be able to succeed i^j^^ college- 
level courses. To a certain extent the latter problcui is inininiizcd 
by the administration of standardized achievement and aptitude 
tests. 

5. Students possess few johsccking sh'lh and recetvt Vtth assistance 
from any instiiuiion in finding tr(>r^-.— Students uonually 

• at a loss about whom to see if they waut n job, and thi-ee quartei-s 
of the time they must depend on parents or friends for this 
information." That st\idents are not happy with t)iis situation * 
is suggested by a national longitudinal ctudy finding that while 
77 percent of the Nation s high school seniors in iniii felt schools 
should help students find jobs when they leave school, only 20 
percent thought their school placement sc-\'ices wei-c good or 
oxcoilcnt.'-*- 

r In addition to these deficiencies or problems, many \Yonld hold that 
young people lack the work habits and bahic skills needed to learn 

. on tJieir own. Thei-e is little evidence, however, that this problem is 
now more serious than in the past. Although it is true that today's 
high school students manifest deterioration in skills which xw the 
most rote or mechanical (computation and writing) or time-hound 
(vocabulary), leas deteriomtion (.scienre achievement) or outright 
improvement is obser\ed among abiiitieii rele\ant to problem solving 
(abstract rca^iiing and craiti\ it) ). Possibly, the latter are just as im- 
portant as the i|iorc ;uechanical skills to .succeed in work. 

Another freqnei^t criticism of schools clrirges that they do not 
equip sufficient numbei-s of giadimt^s with specific vocational skill^^' 
which are suitable for career eiurv. If this allegation were so, gradu- 
ates with specific vi :ational.skills ought to fare bettor in the job mar- 
ket than gmduates who hick such .skills. This is not the case, however. 
A substantial amoimt of i-esearth e\idence on the subjex't sugge5ts 
that vocational education o\erall is no better and no worn* than^ 
other curricidums l.i creating lal>or market advantages for its graa- 
nates. The U.S. economy is chanicterized more by a .shortage of jons 
than by a shortage of .skills.* 



Tlio successful transition of too many young people from school 
to work has been impeded by: (1) Theij- lack of knowledge of the 
world of work; (2) their lack knowledge of their own ahilities 
which might be useful in selecting an appropriate career; (H) their 



•The Issue of whether or not the schools are oqulpplnp American youth with 
sufficient basic skiUs and vm^ational HkUls. is tUstiisseU more funy ih the section 
. on marketable skills. 
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early s5cializalion into dfelimitetfyoccifpatiMial rolei because of sex, 
jaco, or social class;. (4) rtie no^(egbtia\)ility of certificates or diplomas 
^received in school to mso >Yhen applying for a job or entrance into 
• ppsteeconff^ry education; (5) their lack of jobscijking skills and help 
froin^ijistitutipns'in finding work; and (6) their hick of marketable 
skills; i.e., specific occupational skills and/or the work habits and 
basic skills needed to |eam 6n One's own. Some of these r,re bigger 
:p|f6blems than others, and some are being addressed more vigorously 
than others. This section attempts to determine how ^^e^i and to what 
-extent' l6cal, State,' and' Federal programs address these particular 
deficiencies. ' ' / * . ^ 

.Knowicdgc of Work ' ^ " ^ ^ 

BeqognitioA of American student.^ naivete about the ^\orld of work, 
as well as recent evidence that young i>eople wlio are knowledgeable 
about occupations fare better in the labor market than those who .are 
less knoivledgcable,^* has driven ii. i.s to a variety of Federal pro- 
grams designed to 'acquaint students with work. Three general 
^Crategies are currefitly being employed : (!) To pro\iau occupational 
infoiiniltion directly to students, hoimally through tlie school's guid- 
ance program ; (2) to incorporate information about work into scliool 
curriciihims; an(|^(:i) to i)rovide students with a greater variety of 
school-supervised or coordinated- work opportunitieb, both paid and 
impaid. Each of these strategies wiir bi* exphiim-il, inohullug a capsule 
history of how and wVfy they emerged as they have. 

Occupational Information. Dissemination of information about 
the job market to students has been traditional! \ a function of school 
guidance. This function was performed better i}\ the early days of 
schbol guidance than it is now, though it ne\ei Ims been ilone partic- 
ularly well. Early counsrling iinphabized MKiitional counseling and 
placement, whereas tothiv's AMiidnnrp nrfigr«ni< *^»*»^d l»e more <'^n- 
remed with developmental pioblent-^ and future college concerns. A 
ni\tionkl survey of 0\er 1,000 couiiheloi's conducted along with tlie 

'"Xatjo^^a' Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 1972," 
for example, indicate d that onlj 10 pc ioent of a high school counselor b 
time was si)ent ou ^ocational guiilauif and job placenuMit oi referral, 
compared to :il percent uf the time i5i>cnt on eutiance to po&tsecondarj 
education, 26 pcraht on attehdan^e, uisLipline, and personal problems, 
and 28 })ercent on academic problems and piogram scheduling." A 

^study in the San Francisco Ba\ Area in 1068 re\eale(l that only 18 
percent of the^cunnselors* time was i>punt on asi>i&tancc in planning 
job futures, ^ ^ 

The decrelising intiu^t Ii» ^ocational lounseling in the schools was 
helped along by five .phi nomena . (1) The information explosion, 



which made it all but j^npossible for a counselor having many duties 
and counselees to keep up with the rapid changes in the world of 
work; (2) tho emergence of a large %ind aggressi\c employment 
security system, which tlieoreticall} at leabt, wab biippo-<*d to relieve 
bchools of the need to provide btudentb with ocuipation infurniation 
and placement assistance; (3) the Xatioinil Defense Kducatioh Act 
which, in reaction to ihe Russian '•Simtuik/* strcbbcd the ^txv\y iden- 
tification and guidance of talented jouth to,\ ard ad\ anu d educational 
preparation (particnlarly in mathematitb and the sciences), and re- 
sulted hi a much larger proportion of >oung people jroing to college 
and the need for more co^uiseloi-b to a^blbt thcnu and { 1) the i^onsumhig 
demands of tli(vJFederal financial aid to studtuts and other gmnt/ 
loan programs ov^rlhc years which ha\c rv^dured time a\ailable for 
counseling. Whatever the reasons for tlu- iliange in orientation, the 
extent of the change has been nnfortunati in that tin .-^cliool counseloi-s' 
prior link with the institutions of woik \\a.^) the piiniary c(|jitact that 
the schuols had.** The di.^appearah.i of thi.^ linkage hub had the mo^t 
disastrous effect bu the noncolKge hound who arc often left to flounder 
on their ow n without any direct a.^istanre in making a next step. 

Todays students rarely seek oi outain oicnpational information 
from counselors, most of whom ha\e liitlo cxiAiIcncc with noncduca- 
tioiial work, and infrequently coiibuit witlutheni in making career or 
job decisions.*' Teachers are not consulted much 'either, unless they 
happen to be vocational teacliei-b who teacli roui^es tf)at are related 
to the students' vocational i)1aiis.^'* Like the rest of the j^opulation,^ 
students usuall> ^.it occupational infoimation and advice from friends 
and relatives. Only Ip percent of 18.000 high school sen iorsi surveyed in. 
1072Jmlicated that a teaclier or counselor liad ^*a great deal of in- 
fluence" on their own post-higli-school plans/" Xo douht teachers and 
counselors would have greater influence on students post high -school 
plifns if they laiew more ahour the world of work. 

Largely through tlie imj^etus on the Federal Oo\ 1 1 iimeiifs emphasis 
on vocational and career edncation, hundreds of cxi^ei iiiu lual or 
demonstration programs have been launched <o incorporate occupa- 
tional information into .school guidance p^oglaln•^. Tlie^e project^? have 
' involved variously local school districts, State employment services 
and educational agencies, universities, and agencies of the Federal 
Govcniment. Freqi^ently. funding for these projects comes from the 
Federal Government, either directly through discretionary research 
and development (R.&D.) funds or indirecth tlii-ough formula grants 
"made to States and local area-s.-*** The proje* ts are tjuite/li-^siniilar from 
one another in terms of their underlying a.ssumptions ahoid what stu- 
dents need to support intelligent career exploration and job choice. 
Some projects attempt to develo]) idealized career guidance systems 
which identify the key coinponents of career exploration and deci<;ion 
making. The.sc systems ha\ c used the full gamut of information media 




such as ctoiputei-s, microQlm and initroficlie, films, filmstrips, video- 
tapes, and printed materials. A few of thos^^tem^ eiiip)»aMzc tho mere 
retrieval of infonnatioii, but inosj; focus on the complex processcb 
whicjji attempt to match pei*sonal and occupational charttcteribtics, 
^Siich systems typically inchide datji about occu{)ationi5, colleges, tech- 
nical and specialized schools,, militrryprograms, job placement, ami 
about the user himself .^^ ' ' 

Thp quality of the career information disseminated by the^e t^ystems 
is very uneven/Most'of the system'f deliver national information se- 
lected from such reputable sources a^ the Occupational Outlook Iliind- 
hook or the Dicttomry of OccupatUMal Titlts or.some conmiercial lo- 
write of the Lab<?r Department publications, but no 'locHlized informa- 
tion is deli^red: Although the sy/toms, as such, Jielp many„ students 
oxplo^ occupations, they fail to temper vocational preferences witli 
outlook informatioji about the prospects, for finding certain kinds, of 
jobs in or near tl^e community wliere the students live. Inasmuch as 
most early career decisions appear to bo based on impressions of the 
local and not the ni^tional occupational structure, the provision of local 
information woul J seem CbsentiaL Besides, even the verified national 
information that reaches students is usually out of date by the time it 
is published. 

Career guidance systems uhich provide localized occupational in- 
formation typically do little to ax-^ure the acairat\ and currency of 
the information. What passes as a "system" is more often a career 
resource cen'tor uhich incliuU'.'. any and nil occupational material 
which can be thrown togethei, whetlu i \erifieil or not. System staff 
nieiubei-s uMiall} ha\e little training in \\o\\ to develop the update 
orcupationa) in foi nuit i^n f runi i xi>tiug data bources. Frequently , these 
people make nieil]e?v-]\ i'.\pcntji\6 a(tt'm[)l& to collect their own data, 
and contin«<^l\ pestti i/ii[)luu i> and laboi unions ^\ itli tpiestionnaires 
and telephone sni \e\o. School anthoi itietj ordinarily tlo not know ho^v 
to judge the quality of (he infoimation distjcniinated by 'tluM* Mfttenih 
and base their decision.-* to "Inn" ui not on the appeal of the delivery 
media — coniputei-s, luicroforms, a'ulthe like/'* 

Fedeml guidance is likely to U needed soon before these *'ad hoc" 
systems becon.e thoroughly entrenthed. While one cannot blame local 
authorities foi attempting to nu-et theii own ncedft. Federal assistance 
and expertise in this complex arCa might well be required' to assure 
that such needs are met. 

HEW involvement in th»» .s\.-tiinatii dissemination of career infor- 
mation began in the lati 10G()\-, with the .sponsorship of experimental 
chreer guidance and la format iiAi sy^tvULS whi^h used computei-s or 
vaiious microforms as the (leH\(!\ \ehiil(. Th*>»*^?l^ ^o\r\^ \»luable 
experience resulted fioui these aeti\it:e.s, it is questionable whether 
the subsequent benefits justified the ^.u^t. The eouiputeriml systems 
attempted to model complex lauir guiilance piocesses and were too 



. expensivo for schools to adopt.'* The microfihn sjbteiuh wqvq far less 
costly, but .shared with the computerized b>btoius the coininoii problem - 
of poor quality or unverified occupational inforuiat'on. Indeed, many 
of til© "systems'* were misinforming students ab(juf the nature of work 
in their respective communities. 
HEW b Education Division continues to fund experhnental pro- 
rams to disbeminate career infoimation, including iufonnation about 
opportunities in postsecondary education and tntining. Some programs 
pay attention to the quality of the information; but most do not, 
preferring instead to focus on the nmnuei of delivery oi the subsequent 
use of the information for career decisionmaking. In fiscal year 1975, 
almost $5 million from the U.S. OfRce of Education (OE), the IS^a- 
tipnal Institute of Education (XIE), and thi\Fund to Impro\e Post- 
secondary Education (FIPSE) suppuitt-d buch projivth. OE s Bureau 
of Occupational and Adult Education bpent about $2.5 million of its 
VEA-part C research fuuds on proji'cts which used oicupatioual in- 
formation for career guidance and/Oi \ocational education planping. 
Also, in fiscal year 1975 XIE spent almost .$1 million (or a cumulative 
aiijoinit of $4 million from 1973 to 1970) on two career guidance 
projects^— one 'designed and tested i aner couubeling materials to help 
sUidents explore eareerb b> guiding their access to personally relevant 
)CCupational materials; the^other devdoped teh'phone counseling pro- 
ced!!res to help adults choo^e cai-eei*s. Iwun alK)ut education and train- 
ing opportunities, and develop better jobseeking skills. Finally, in fis- 
cal year 1975 FIPSE bpent about $1.3 million on some 27 projects 
which were attempting to develop and/or dibseminate information 
about the programs and characteristics of postsecondary institutions 
and to link this infoniiation to the education and training require- 
ments of several occupations. 

The Department of Labor f DOL) has been impressed, also, by the 
magnitude of the problem of uninformed career choice and has 
recentlv be^un a deuioubtration piograni whivh provides grants to 
eight States to develop occupational in formation hvstems, which will 
compile, appraise, and dibsemihate exibting occupational data to a 
wiile range of potential usei^, espceially students in secondary schools 
and community collegeh/'^ The DOL program emphasi'/es the ac- 
curacy, currency, and Iboal i€le\anoc of the occupational educational 
infarmation which is disseminated. The grantb totaled $3 million in 
both fiscal years 1975 and 1976, ot an average of $370,000 per^State 
per year. " * " 

The, proliferation of Federal R. & D. in fiis^ information systems 
field during the last few years has had a catar> tie ofTect. Sev^ral Stated 
and local areas have recognized the hamo needs and problems ad- 
dressed by these FederaTprograms and have tried to develop such 
systems on their own. frequently with the help of their Federal block 
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grant funds'; e.g., VEA and Compreliensivc Employment and Train- 
ing„Act (CETA) funds. ^< Unfortunately, many of tliese efforts, like 
iSOihe of the federally supervised activities, liave been expensive wliile 
not providing occypational information tliat was particularly useful 
•to career decisionmakers. - * 

pesfTite the fact that a decade of federally sponsored research in 
this area has yielded many valuable lessons about what is desirable 
an^ .;^easible, most students around tlie country remain woefully un- 
ahformed about work and their prospects for obtaining jobs in certain 
occupations. Perhaps the time has come* to consolidate and pull to- 
gether the scattered researcli, development, and demonstration activi- 
ties of HEW and DOL which attempt to de/iver career information 
to students and begin a more operational, national-in-scope program. 

As policymakers consider tlie merits of allowing the careei* informa- 
^tion systems ficjd to emerge froni R. & status, it is important that 
DOL and HEW work together on any new and more widely targeted 
program. With some notable exceptions (like the joint HEW/DOL. 
effort to translate OE vocational program to^cs into Dictionary of 
Occupatioiml Titles occupation. codes)," failure to cooi^inate oc- 
cupational informf^tion efforts in the paat has led to needress duplica- 
tion of otforf, poorly focused programs, poor information, and an 
unduly heavy freight of public costs. 

Curriculum. The in^corporatiou of occupational information into 
'scllool curriculums is perhaps more widely piacticed than its incor- 
poration intp school guidance programs. The curricular approach in 
career education typically provides teachers w ith methods and instruc- 
tional niaterials to help tliem make their coui-ses more rclate^l to the 
world of work. Most of the Office of Education's' 81 exe/uplary projects 
in career education reflect this approach as do home of Xlfc h research 
projects.**^ 

Efforts to^infuso career education into bchoolb' instructional pro- 
grams have been accelerating/" The initiate e for tlub curricular i^eform 
is coming largely from the State and local education agencies with only 
modest financial. assistance from the Feileial Government ($10 million 
from OE in' fiscal year 197c%and $3 million^from NIE between fiscal 
yeai^ 1973 and 1975). A study conducted by the Council of Chief State 
School Officers indicates, forjexample, that of the 5,000 loca'. bcliool dis- 
tricts across the country which have inituitcd career education pro- 
grams only 500 have received Federal funding. Thv> study albo reports 
that 25 State legislatures have appropriated 1 ine item f uud.s earmarked 
for career education j 42 States and otliei ellgibid aicas hhve assign ed 
an official to serve a« • State coordinator of career education; 5 State 
legislatures have enacted specific career education laws; and at least 6 
othei*s have sifch legislation under consideration/' While efforts to hu- 
plement career ediication were occurring long before Fi deial programs 
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wore initiated in this area, thp Federal attention and pnblicity given 
to it probably has had sonio catalytic effect in spreading tiie idea 
around tho country. 
" ■ It is difficult to assess what positive achie vemcnth have resulted, from 
tho flurry of activity in career education. A recent General Aceonntiiig 
Ofiico'(GAO) study attempted to evaluate l-* of the 111 OK ("ajwi"^ 
education projects wlpch were operati\e during the fall of WT-V" The 
resultant report describes career education as ii potpoijri of programs 
and projecla with varied and vaguely defincil objectives and little sys- 
tematic evahiation. Tho only "tangible" finding reported was that 
career education is taking-hold the fastest in the elenientaVy schools. A 
more rccent,survpy conducted by the American Institute^ for Research 
(iVIR) in Juno lO"."), howe\er. reports gnWiter activityat the secondary 
level.««' The explf.nation for thih contradiction probably lies in the h\ct< 
that: da) The GAO study concentrated on innovative activities while 
tho AIR survey covered all activities, both innovative and traditional; 
(b) the AIR study uah more national in scope hnt less iii depth than 
tho more geographically limited GAO stirdy ; and (r) pos^^ibly second- 
ary schools became mure active in implementing nireer cducat ion in tho 
2V'. years intervening between the two studies. Regardless of which 
conclusion is to be believed, the utility^f both studies is diminished by 
tho Ift'ck of data about program outcomes. In the absence of such data, 
tho fecommeiidations of both st udies almost had to be fairly innocuous ; 
"to analyze thcprobleins in iinplenientinjV career education, to provide 
inservice and preservice training of tea.-liei>. to develop c valuation cri- 
teria and use these in conducting evaluations," and so forth. 

Possibly, the reason why innovative attempts to infuse career infor- 
mation concepts into- cnrriculums have succeeded at the elementary 
but not at the secondary school level is that these elements tend to 
make learning much more experiential in the former while they 
do not have a similar effect in the latter. One could hypothesise that 
to the extejit that IPMniing. by doiiur is promoted by career educa- 
tion* career education concepts will belomo adopted by teachers and 
prpduce the desired effects on students. The career education projects 
singled out by GAO as the most promising lend support to this 
hypothesis. Many of the most popular proiects in the secondary 
. schools, for example, helped.students interact directly with employei-s, 
either through direct or simulated work experience. (Much work, 
•of coui-se, requires learning by doing.) Otliev exemplary secondary 
school projects cited by GAO led directly to work, such as those 
which incorporated career counseling and/or placement assistance. 
Though followup studies of program completers to determine the 
impact of the program on early labor market experience were not 
• included in tho evaluation designs of ^most of the secondary school 
career education project.s the on6s which had the most intuitivf appeal 
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and -which api>eared to be most popular aniong teachers and students 
wore those that enabled students to learn by doing; i.e., to experience 
ml ov simulated work or to 4)lan their dwn next stei)s in preparing 
for or entering a career. On the other hand, com-ses or projects which 
iperely attempted to introduce occupational infonnation into tradi- 
tional courses did not appear to catcluon.^^ 

An example of a classroom project which has .successfully, used 
•learn-by-doing vtechniques in acquainting secondary school students 
with, the world of work is a program begim in Houston, Tex., .with 
a DOL grant and. was extended later to more school districts by the 
T^xas Education Agency. By means of various group processes, 
including siich techniques as busincsb development games, manage- 
ment^^ames, and role playing? students are exposed to national and 
local labor market infonnation and manpower trends, learn and imple- 
ment techniques for employment and career j)laiuung, and become 
adept at jobsceking techniques* These techniques and processes are 
incorporated into the regular .sohool curriculum and are taught by 
classroom teachoi*s with the help of ai)i)roprinte hi.service training 
and instnictional fi]aterials. Thi^ group guidance project, originally 
targeted on high schools having large nunibei^h of dibad' antaged stu- 
dents^ significantly increased the studentsMmowledge of the v>ovld 
of work, increased the job placement rate among jjarticipants when 
compared to other noncollege bonnu iatr lents who did not participate, 
and elicited extremely fa\orable .student attitudes to\\ard the pro- 
gram itself. The program probablj exposes btudeut.s to uiore accurate 
and intercbtiug occupational infoimatlon than do mobt other programs 
due to its emphasis on involving local firms, business and trade 
associations, and organized labor oflices with the [)ro]ect staff and 
paiticipating students.^- ^ 

Experience with clasbroom based caiet i education .suggests that new 
Federal Research or demonstration tfforts to hicuip(^nite career infor- 
mation or concepts into traditional classrooui subjects ought to be 
limited to those which reflecl ti»e iearuing by doing approach. Cur- 
ricuhnn projects wliich nierelj expect studeut.s to passi\ely absorl 
infonnation about tifc world of work tend to be ineffective anc 
unpopular. 

^ . As research and demunstvatioiviJiojecls de\elo^ clasftrocttn applica- 
tions of career education which lead to iuii)rc«cd educa^i^mal and 
labor market outcomes, these techniques shoidd be^ made kiiWn to 
teachei's through inser\ice and preservice training. Given the^ct 
however, that .so few career education cmri^ulum projects cleailv 
lead yy such po.sitive outcomes, massi^e i)rograms to train or rotxaxJ 
teachers in this field (as suggested hy the G AO and National Advisor - 
Council on Career Education reports) are not warranted yet. Th'5 
would appear to be especially true at the secondary level, where very 
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few programs to infuse (iareer information and concepts into tradi-^ 
tional courses have yielded positive, outco^mes. Despite notable excep- 
tions likls <(lio group guidance project in Texac, evidence of positive 
t)Utcomes would appear to be insufficient to persuade teach ms of tradi- 
tional high school com-ses to welcome the intrusion of carctV education 
on their subject matter. In the absence of reasons to trainmiost high 
school teacliei-s in career education techniques, an equally plausible 
suggestion would be to allow them tcf engage in noneducational work 
from time to time (with the option lo return to teaching).'" Maybe 
teachers need experience outside of the schools as much as students 
do; and maybe exposure to noneducational work is the best kind of 
inservic© trrtining in career education. At this point, we just do not 
know. 

The promotion of teacher trailing in career education, '.n the abseiice 
Of evidence on the relative effectiveness and costs in achieving specific 
edpational or labor market goals, is likely to do a disservice to career 
education in the long run. A more appropriate st r ategy for that type 
of career ed,ucation m-hich iiitends to inffueuK-e instruction in class- 
'rooms (school-based career education) would be to "separate the wheat 
from the chaff" in career education classroom practices through a con- 
tinued and vigorous research, evaluation, demonstration, and dis- 
semination effort.. A modest acceleration of these kinds of activities 
might well be proposed. A more costly proposal to. have the Federal 
Government widely promote claibroom-bai;ed career education all over 
the country is clearly without empirical foundation at this time. 
' The preceding discussion of classroom-based career education does 
not imply that thi.s should be the dominant form of career education. 
In fact, it is the dominant form. Although there are career education 
programs conducted in the workplace itself (described in the next 
section) and which are integrated with school guidance and place- 
ment programs, these are far less numerous than classroom-based 
programs. An issue which can l,e raiseclin the light of evidence accuniu- 
■ lated thus far is whether or not (%ssroom-based . career education 
should be the dominant mode, especially at -the high school level 
Federal career education funds for high school programs might well 
be redirected from classroom program^ to support the more promising 
work e.xperience-baf,ed programs. XIK's fu.iding of career education 
already reflects this strateg>-. OE's wider demonstration ofthe ME- 
developed Experience- liased Career Education (described m next 
section) indicates that it, too, is receptive to.care.eu education 
approaches in the high schools which enn)hasi/.e learning m the work- 
- place and in the'coinmunity at large. . ■ ., 

A related issue is whether some age gi'oups ought to receive priority 
for Federal career education fundings. At present the I<ederal effort 
to stimulate career education is fully a fciiidergarten through grade 
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12.'(K-12) program. Though an atticle of faith in the education com- 
inu|iity is tliat curriciihimfj i-eforiu must bo a K~12 ventuitj, we may 
wpnder whether the* great problems being faced by the Nation's 
high schpols warrant tlic equal concentration of Federal career educa- 
tionxfi^ids at all g^de levels. Clearly, the most troubled part of our 
•educational system is the high school— if such iiidicatoi^s as test scores,, 
Wandtilism, absenteeism, drug abuse, alcoholism, and the like are used' 
as criteria. Midadolescence is, also the time when most young people 
'l^gin-toTnakc career decisions. The suggestion to concentrate scarce 
career education fui^ds at the high school level is not intended to 
dispiajage efforts-to iijti-oduce career information and concepts to 
elementaiy school children. But does the fact that occupational social- 
ization -beginjs early mean that the Federal Government ought to 
^give priority to influencing it at an early age wlieli so many adolescents 
now leave higii school with little appreciation for the realities of the 
job market? Perhaps early occupational socialization matters little 
v^h^n a person has to make a career decision based on current labor 
market realities. Perhaps tlie only aspect of occupational socializcCtion 
worth influencing at^'an early age, because of its probable long-term 
effect, is sex and race stereotyping." Certainly, what is known about 
occupational socialization ought to bear on the Federal strategy to 
fund career education. But the clear and present dangers inherent 
in disintegrating high schools should affect Fedei^al f muling priorities 
as well. ' - . , 

Work Experience. AlAiost every commission on the i^eform of 
secondary and postsecorfdary education and on ways to improve the 
relationship between education and' work rccommendi> exiJansipn of 
work-experience programs in which students learn about the adult 
world and the range of alternative cai'eei's.'''' Though most students 
16 to 19 ^bars old work at some point during the year and 42 percent 
of them either work or are looking for work at any one time, the 
opportunities for students to explore work ha\ing cai-eer potential 
are veiy limited. Only 2 percent of postsccondary "^tudents and 6 
percent of secondary students are cni i'cntly enrolled in cooperative 
education, which does , 'attempt to pi'o\ide btudent.s with work expe- 
rience related to tlieir caiver phins.'''^ The kind of jobs students get 
is usually dead end work :^\;ith little advanccMucnt potential ami in- 
company training, and as the labor force participation rates of ^tadents 
increased, this situation worsened. Of those employed students in the 
high school cl^ss of 1072, jitst over one-third woiked at jobs they 
felt they would like to da in the future. In addition, only 13.5 percent 
of them were engaged in work which was related to their studies. 
This was apparently of concern to the students in the sample because 
even though over 76 percj?nt were imolved in some type of paid or 
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unpaid work experience, 59 percent of them felt tlicirscliools should 
have provided more practical woi-k experience." These data reein 
to suggest/thcrcfore, that a vaat>inajority of stiidoiits work prinmrily 
to earn money or credit hut feel this is not sullicieut iiud would prefer 
that their w ork experience also be' related to their educational program. 
. Despite the fact that students are cofivii. -od that the best w;ay tq 
learn abont work is to participate in it, Miorc are only sparee data 
which corroborate or reject that view. One of the dillicnlties is that 
no study of {he factors contrihiitiug to occupational knowledge has 
attempted to determine wlu-ther or not the work experience is carer^r- 
relatcd. One study, h"wovor, indirectly: suggests that career-related 
Work experience is significantly it'kted to occupational knowledge 
wiiile noncareer-type experience isn^t. Specifically, when Grasso«» 
put factors which might predict a male high school student s scoi-e 
on an occupational knowledge test into a uuiltiple rcression analysis, 
work experience (i.e., Inning worked) .was a significant predictor 
for blacks but not for whites, whereas among high school graduates 
tiie opposite was true— veal's of work experiouec was a significant 
predictor of occupational knowledge for whites but not for blacks. 
White high school students were probably less likely than blacka to 
• have had jobs wiiicli were like tlie ones they would get following high 
school. If black high" school students, in fact, had more oaroer-relatcd 
work th-iu whites, it seems reSV>ouable to assume that sneh experience 
would help them learn uion^ about the hil)or force. On the other hand, 
because of (liscrimiuation and the lack oi" opportunity, black high 
school gI■aduate.^ were prol)a1)ly v.uav likely than white graduates to 
lemaiiriu the t vpes of jobs they had while white graduates were inore 
likely to advaiice up the occupaliomil laddei and get career-type jobs, 
irence tl'.f, nunibei- of yeai-s worked among white graduates would be 
a determinant of oeeupati,)iial knowledge, whereas it would not for 
blacks. Though this interpretation is eonjectiiral. the data exist to test 
such a hypothesis. 

- There is currently a wide variety of work experience programs at 
both the secondary" and postsecoiidary levels. :>raiiy of these receive 
Federal sniiport. They range from strictly student assistance pro- 
grams to those in which .students are paid for employment which is 
directly related to their oecupatioi.al elioiee. Among the OE-spoiisored 
programs 'which iuvohvwork experience for students are:«» 
i 1. Cooperative vocational education programs (VEA-pt. G), cost- 
ing $10..') iiiillion in fiscal yea.- inTr>, and serving an estimated 
190,000 secondary and postsecoiidary btiulents. Tii addition, States 
fund, cooperative education under the part B basic grant pro- 
granis. During fiscal vea}' 1971. for example, f.0r,,140 cooperative 
eiiroflees were repoi-ted. including 14r.,342 who were funded under 
))art G. Work experience in these programs is related to the school 
insti-iictioual program in vocational education. . ' 
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' 2, Vocational education — work-study programs (VEA-pt. H), cost- 
ing $9^8 million in fiscal year 1975 and seuving 29,000 secondary 
and.lO,060 postsecondary students. Work is not necessarily related 
to tho instnictional i)rogram. Compensation cannot exceed $45 
l)'cr month'6r $360 per year* . T 
3; College work-study program, costing $300,2 million in fiscal year. 

1975 and'enabling about '500,000 students in 3,154 postsecondary 
* institutions to obtainj)art-time work, 

'4. 'College cooperative wiucation, costing $10.7 niijlion in fiscal year 
1976^ahd enabling 371 institutions to sti-engthen their programs 
and, administration, train their cooperative education coordi- 
. nators, or conduct research." 

The National Jnstituto .of Education has sponsored, also, some ex- 
perinientail"\vork experience programs including: 

!• Tho exi>erience-based career education (EBCE) program, costing 
$12 niillioh between 1972 and 1975, which enables high school stu: 
dents toobtcin unpaid work experience in ,^e> eral occupations and 
in a variety of work or conununity settings. An unusual aspect ol 
% this program is that experience in work settings is used to develop 
academic knowledge as well as knowledge of the world of work. 
In otlny* words, tho EBCE program does not develop world-of- 
work awareness at the expense of more conventional academic 
knowledge, A wider demonstration of ElK^E will be facilitated by 
its inclusion in the Ofiice of liduoation's \oiational education ex- 
emplary projects program (VEA-i)t. D),, At least 1 school system 
in each of about 40 States is implementing the EBCE model 
under this fi.^ual }car 107(> i)rogranu Recipients aro expected to 
receive funding for 3 yeai-s, on an annuall\ I'cnewable basis. In 
addition to tljese project,^ i'ocei\ing VEA part I) fiuids, another 
50 school districts are implem. iiting tho EBCE model without 
Federal funding ini w ith a certain anunmt of technical assistance 

- and ti'aining from NIE's developer laboratories. 

2. Thecareei' intern program, which cost $1,3 million in fiscal year 
i974 ami which provides 11th and liith graders who are not doing 
well in school with a chjsel^s super\ised and combined academic 
and career-entry piogiiuu. This cxpenmciital program has been 
completed, 

8, The oxecuti\o high school inteinship program initiated in New 
York City and now being operated hi 20 citicft, though not spon- 
sored b}' NIE, will l>oe^aluated by XIE.This iiuiovative program 
is helping students explore managerial aiul executive level 
positions, 

4. The career education oicupational e\ploiatloi» piograui. costing 
$1.1 million in fiscal jears 1974-70 and ^\hich helps eighth and 
jUJith grade students leain about carows hy acipiii ing woi'k ex- 
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perienco under controlled or simulated work conditions and re- 
lating such experience to 1)crsonnl attitudes, interests, and 

aptitudes. > ^• 

The Department of Labor provides youths with work opportunities 

• underffoiir.programs:"* • . 

1. Empioyment development programs under CETA-titlo I wlucn ^ 
provide clasprooin and on-the-job skill training. ' 

2. Youth work experience programs, uicluding: (a) CETA'-title 
in's summer youth employment program, which help youths 

> • ' under ago 21 fmd summer or part-time jobSj (b) the vocaCional ^ 
exploration program.in the private sector (YEPS) in whicli the . 
National Alliance of Businessmen and the AFI^CIO's Human ^ 
Resources Development Institute attempt to fmd each yeaV some 
200,000 unsiibsidized jobs for youths in the private sector, and (r) 
a publics employment servicd effort to find 300,000 summer jobs in 
the private sector for youths. . * ' 

; 3, Public service employment under titles I, II, and VI of CETA, 

/ . which provides full-time jobs in the public sector. 

. 4. Work experience and career exploration program (WECEP), 
which suspends certain child labor regulations to perpiit low- 
income 14- nhd l.Vyear olds to take part in closely supervised 

. Of these only the youth work experience and WECEP programs - 
. servo students predominantly. This can l)o inferred from the fact that 
almost three-fouvths of those served by the youth work experience pro- 
, gram (cxcludiiig uiisubsidizea jobs in the private sector) are under 18 
" years of age, compared to 3 iJerceiit of the manpower training (i.c om- 
ployment development) participants. Again, counting only publiclj' 
subsidized jobs and training, youths between the a^es of 18 and -I 
make up about .30 pertent of the youth work experience participants, 
26 percent of the manpower trainees, and 2 percent of the pub ic .serv- 
ice employment participants. Most of tl«se 18- to 21-year-old youths 
are high school graduates." 

The onlyJBOL activity, then, which provides a large nnr..her of 
subsidized work opportunities to students is the youth work experience 
program; whiclKis ciOliini^erent things by different CEfA prime 
sponsoi-s. Many h^vrKepTthe program .title of its MDTA predeces- 
sor, the Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC). In fiscal year 197o-, 
approximately 75 percent of the 1.2 million participants were high 
school students, and about two-thirds of all the participants gotlheir 
jobs during the summer. Like NYC the vast majority of he jobs 
under these CETA youth programs ;ire unskilled jobs whicli ef- 
fectively redistribute income to the poor but do little to improve 
participants' subsc(iueiit employability.;' 
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/ The programs are more concerned with providing tieedy youths 
vwiUi jobs than thoy are with providing youths with liigh-quality 
^ work oxponenco whicii will enimnce career awureness, exploration, 
■and decisionmaking. Little is known* about the career utility or educa- 
tional value of the half million unsubsidized jobs in the private sector 
Which are obtained Ui\der the auspices of the VEPS and sunnner 
employment service programs. 

Aiaiough many ap^mches to provide career exploration and 
•knowledge through work^experience have been tried, the tradeoffs 
?mong them m: terms of costs, aeeeptability in the local situation, 
teasibdity, and payoffs for learnei^ arc not known. Educational policy- 
makers have been reluctant to expand work experience programs with- 
- this/information, and some key groups have been opposed or 
skeptical due to concerns that may or may not be justiSed in practice, 
-such _as the fear that work programs for students would mean a 
loss of ]obs for teachers or adult employees in firms which provide 
students witli work experience. 

• ^ A fijrther coinplicatioii for policyniakci-s contemplating an expan- 
sion o.w9rk experience progi-ams, or the expansion of one kind of 
work, p'rogram at the e.xpciise of another, is the problem of self- 
.^selection, That is,, it is almost impossiblb to conclmle that one work 
experience program is better than another because students want .md 
expert different things from the diffeivnt programs. An analysis of 
•two studies which attempted to evaluate cooperative education in high 
• schools illnstiiites the phenomenon of ^elf-selection. One is Stroms- 
dorffer and Fnckler .study" of the cooperafi^e education program 
in Day.toii, Ohio, and the other is System De^•el(,pment Corp.'s (SDC) 
.study « of a national sample of RO work-ed\ication prograni.sJJiespiTo' 
verydiffercnt research designs and methodologies, the tw^t^^fdies show 
remarkably simiiar characteristics among "6000" students, whose work 
expferieiice is related to their schooling, and among working students 
whose work is not i-elated to their schooling. 

The primary, message from Iwth the Stronusdorffcr-lMickler and 
Frankel (SDC) studies is that .student, \ho eui-oll in cooi)ei-ative edu- 
cation have different expectations from their schooling than students 
who do not. The results do not suggest that one form of schooling 
(Stromsdorffcr) or work experience (Frankel) is "better"' than an- 
other." lustend they suggcsftliat students who enroll in coop educa-'^ 
tion have more specific careor goals than those who do not and that 
coop'students arc less, interested in aspects of .school which do not 
^contribute directly to the attainiueiit of these career goals.'* An early 
career orientation is more likely .to be the ivason for .selecting a coop 
experience than an outcome or result of such an experience. 

In view of the problem of .self-selection and the fact that most 
studies show no clear value of one kind of .school-arranged work 
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oxperienco over aiiotlier, tlie scarcli for the perfect work exi)eiir.icc 
nnckngc for students is hound to l)o iis l?ointles.s as seeking: the perfect 
curriculum. Stiidents hhoiihl ho oifered tlivei'se work experience pro- 
grams just as they arc olfcred choices an.onf: cnrcicuhnns or ac.uleuut- 
majok Fedei-al policy onfjht to he oriented toward jielpnifr school 
flistrictspro'-ldesiichdivei'sity.- ^ • r i 

How to help school dihtrict^ provide students with a variety of work 
esnericiice alternatives i. a partinilarly challenfrinfr issue for Fedenil 
poliov. Soa.e observei-s would like to see some school -snpemseJ ^vork 
"rcqoired for. all high school students and wonld provide lu'dera in- 
centive grants to bring this about," Tn.siipport c,f such a policy, hey 
would cito the tremendous and frequently imfuHilled dc'^iiv or lugli 
s6hool youths lor work having career advancement or learmng poten- 
tial.aswell as.cvideiice tliat not getting it is associated ^nth -antisocial 
behavior and feelings of alienation and apathy among some youths. - 
They ^vonld say, further, that an essentially K. & D. approach to ex- 
pand school-related work eNperience would not he siilVieieiit to iiieet^ 

the need. _ * . , i ■ 1 1„ 

:ki;ucli as expanded work opportunities for students are desirable, 
the direct si.bs'idv.of work e.-cpcricuce slots by the Fcleral Government 
is not likelv during the hit- 1!)70V aiid earlv IDSO s, except perhaps in 
a.«.s having umisually l-igh rates of youth luieniployinent. In the 
Hi^t l)lace. the amount of money re<,uircd to sigiulu-antly expand 
. (he niiniher of work experience slots for students would be too large 
n burden for the Fedejal Governineut to assnnie. especially inasnuich 
as tlie educational share of the Federal budget is expected to reuiaiu 
aUbnt-the same, rnfortiinately, there are no data on the iiuiiiher of 
student<= u-V''^ .>nrticlpate in schooUarrauged work oNpeneiice. U 
i» were considered advauiageoiis to luive.lO percent rtiore of our 18.h 
- ...iUiou secondary school sludeuts participate in school-arranged worl: 
experience, an.l if the cost of persua.'.ing local ,.liicati,.ii agciicio.s 
(LEA-S) to do this were !?.-.l)0 per stiideiit. almost ^1 bilhoii of I-edernl 
funds would be required. .V sccojid reason f<.r reluctance to use the 
incentive grant approncii is that iiiar.y Stares and local edii<-a ion 
. authorities wonld probably object to such Fe.leral iiitrusion on then- 
prerogative to deterniine m^IiooI ciirricnlnu.s. A third reason is that it 
would he oxtremciv dilliciilt to prepare and enact any legislation « 
. spe,-ify the minimal ..taiular.ls (or work experience that would be 
appro .riate for all or most loeal situations. Though I-ederal legisla- 
' tion could well increa.se t'lie uuuiber of students participating in kcIiooI- 
amuiced work experience, as the current Vocational Education Act 
has b/lped to expand the nnuilK.r of students taking vocutiona tra.u- 
i„jr, it could not assure eitliew quality or divei^ity without such unut- 
uinl standards. 
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^ Perliaps the most vinblc strate/ry for tlie Federal Go\eninieiitao 
' pumie,fhcn,iiip(n^uaclin<rconnnuiiitiestooirerthtMi si'coiuhu^ school 
students additional and iiioi'e \aried work opportiinitii*s wonhl be»the 
technical assistance and liissoniinat'ioii route,^\\ hieh ib tlo^el} inte- 
grated with R. & D.i a? opposed to the traditional categorical program 
approaolf^ A technicarassistance a'nd disseminatipn btratug} woiiJil 
affirm tji,e following-principles: - . . ' 

1. That 'the Fedenil "^orel-nnient wonld attempt to pen^nade local 
• conjmnnities tq provide i)rat:ti6il w ork experience, paid or nnpaid, 

. to secondary ^tndenfs.who want it.' Aconniulating evidence Mig- 
<l gests that school -a rnlng^jd work experience programs (.e.g., co- 
operative education, distributive education, experience-,based 
, "Uicatioii, etc!) do not do students a3,i> harm m terms of 
^ 'V their acquisition of basic skills and early lab^narket success 
. and are ajs' worth while as any otlier kind of school -arranged ex- 

perience. Public 'information prograin's and tlio establishment of 
, local education, and work councils, 2.1 of which are being sup- 
ported on a demonstmtion basis by DOL. are examples of ways 
' to catalyze local action through Federal support, 

2. That a much greater effort be made by IIEWs P:ducation Divi- 
sion to develop infou.^ntion which can be used h; local school 
authorities and stndents in dcvi J'"*' to : participate in one 

• work experience program or anotheiv i|uch of the Division's 
^ R. & I), machinery would have to be reoriented "to effict tlii.s. 

* Ratlier than pnt the niaipr eifoit into the de\elopment and 
testing of shiny new woi k experience progi jlitis, emphasis wonld 
be placed on evaluating and clai-sif\ing the \ariors programs 
and experiments which already exibt antl possibly on modifying 

. these to fit new .situations or cio iruuments. Trenicndcnis di\ei*sity 
ahvady , prevails' in 'work experience prognuu.s. "Know ledge of 
how, how welKand to what extent t uirent W(jrk experience pi*o- 
^ i^v- itii|/i^iii<. f itt^ti vuiit^^iit iviii\(.*) KPt Lianniuniiie.^ 

Nvoidd appejir to IjV inoiv cincial to vxpanding the nnnibci of 
work opportnnities a\aihd)le to htmlent.^ than cijntinually de\el- 
^ c '^oping new models. 

3. That more emphasis hhonld be placed ou deterniinlug the com- 
numity saturatiim le\el foi a gi\cn work expciicnte prognnn. 

, Contrived or hatnral expciiment?> would attempt to determine 
tlie maximal nund)er of t^ioth whidi lan bt^ made a\ailable<J<)r 
. tir^ program before; (</) Additional nund)ers of ^tndents no 
longer elect it, (b) teachci?> organize in opposition to the pro- 
gram, (c) emplQ\ci>s /eel o\eijoaded with students, and (d) 
unions fe^d thieatcjud because sihool-agc wjjrkers aie expropri- 
<iting^*()bs fornierly held l;y ^?!der worker.s. 
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4, That following a concerted effort to develop disseminable iftfor- 
mation about ;^vork experience programs, the Education "Division 
^ should organize resources to disseminate it aud lend technical 

assistance to communities that wish to expand or improve their 
work experience pi-ograms. FederaKta^huical assistance should 
be coordinated with efforts made by coyimunity groups, to im- 
prove the school to work transition : e.g., indusf 17-educatioiycoun- 
cils, education and work coiuicils, CETA planning councils, etc. 
Ultimately, the Federal Government recognizes that each coni- 
' munity itself must determine the appropriate^mount and mix 
of school-arranged work experience. i 
In order for the Federal Government to help school districts im- 
prove, expand, or di vereify their work experience programs, itss essoin- 
tiaUas a first step to systematize- and bring together the scattered 
research and demonbtration activities in this area. OJT, NIE, ACTIOX. 
and the Departments of Labor, Agriculture, Conunerce, and Interior 
f*ll sponsor research or operational programs which provide stnident<? 
with work experience. So do countless trade, professional, and civic 
organizations, such as the National Alliance of Businessmen, chambers 
of commerce, public service internship prognuus, Hoy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts, etc., as well as local and State governments. As Federal re- 
search programs and local and State agencies develop and test new 
work experience programs, a concurrent eljort should be made.to iden- 
tify and classify what is ah'eady going on and record what good has 
come from these programs. Once a comprehensive data base for work 
experience programs' is developed, more efficient dissemination of ^ 
successful practices can be inaugurated an.d a more systematic agenda 
for research in this area can be developed/" One promising vehicle 
for accomplibhing such program coordination is the ivu^tiagency Edu- 
cation and Work Task Force established bj Presidciit Ford in the 
fall of 1074. This task force has helped achieve much better coordina- 
tion in the work exi)erience area between the Departments of HEW 
and Labor. Another organization around which to rally interagency 
cooperation and program coordination is the Interagency Panel for 
R^rch and Development on Adolescence. Regardless of which orga- 
nization coordinates researcli on work experience progi-ams, the need 
to systematize and disseminate \\hat is known ibont the field lenuims. ^ 
• The National Institute of Education ha.s made a promising start m 
this direction in its fiscal year 1077 program plan/» Its basis strategy 
is tu detewnine the costs, feasibility, and effectiveness of selected ways 
to expand career explonition opportunities for junior and senior high 
^ school students, and po.stsecondary students. For junior high school 
• students, NIE intends to test career exploration programs through 
voluntary organizations such as the Hoy Scouts. Giri Scouts, and 
Junior Achievers. For senior high school students, NIE wdl : (1) 
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Continue to field t^st its community "based cai-eei exporation program 
(experience-based eareer education), with particular cmphasi's on ' 
how to facilitate theTninsition from an experimeatal to an operational 
program; (2) evahiate briefer internship experieuceh (buch as the 
executive h^gh scHool internship program and the public service intci- 
ship program) ; (3) expand work experiences and career exploration 
within schools, including siutulated and VQal production unit experi- 
ences in the school itself: (4) expand and/or evaluate career explora- 
tion through youth organizations and through the initiative of the 
business, industry, and labor connnunities^ (5) expand the career 
;exploration component of work-study programs; and (G) develop 
summer career exploration jjrogi^ains, including the possibility of 
providing direct' grants to students who would develop their own*, 
work exiJerience (e.g., like the Canadian youtli opportunity program). 
Finally, for postsecondary students, NIE intends to evaluate and 
' systematically classify the various work study and career explora 
tion programs ah^atly available to post:>ecoudary studeuto. In the 
future, XIE might atteinpt to try out some of its secondary school 

' approaches o|i the postsecondary population. - ^ 
Wliile OE and XIE research programs lia\e begun ^ ' provide infor- 

- mationon tlie costs and benefits of dilferent work experience programs, 
no research at all it> beinjr conducted on conuunnity saturation issues. 
Such rcscarcii should be initiated a.^ .^oou as possible. Tlie New Educa 
tion Division Task Force on Dihsemination is the logical group to 
determine Jiow the ili\ision might 4)ijaini/.c the technical assistance 
^etfort for work experience priJgrams that is ivconimendeil here. 

*• 

Summary. Of the three wa3s of improving secondary scliopl stu- 
dents' knowledge of the woild of work* the provision of cj}i*eer-type 
work experience (i.e.. work ha\ing mhancement potential and train 
ing for further skill ilevelupment) aiul the direO provision of occupa 
tional information to .^^tndtMits through infonimtiou jsyhteuis or guid 
ance-placement program^ aie the moht ilFcctixc. E\alnation evidence 
accumulateditliuh far .sujrgests that incorporation of occupational 
iuformatjon into tecondai} .^iliool Liiiiltnlnuih ih jreuerall} not efFec- 
r tive, unless stnileuts are"acti\ol3 in\ol\ed in nsin<r the information 
- jn learning b\^dftin^' contexts. I^iblii polii;,\ .-liould emphasize the 
e.xpanhion and (jualitatl\e improvenient of woik experience programs 
'for secondav} school btndent^ through a strategy of technical as- 
sistance amt the vigorous dis.^euiination of what is known about 
school-arranged work expeiience. As for the dirrU provision of com 
preheusive, high-quality occupational informatiim, the Fcdeial Gov 
ernment should cojisolldajte itt> htattcied resianh and demonstration 
, activities into a more operational piograni wlmli is nationalMU scop<* 
and which provides for considerable F i loral-State cooperation. 

SS 
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Knowledge of. Self in Relation to Career De^^opment 

Largely duo to the launching of Spntnik by the Soviet Union and 
tho subsequent National Defense, Etlucation Act (NDEA) and its 
. amendments which stressed tlfie eail> identification nm\ guidance of 
talented youth toward ad\anced educational preparation, ineasure- 
ment of students' abilitieb, apt4tnde>, and occupational interests has 
received considerable natioujjl attiiitlun and priority. The.nnuiber 
of standatdized te^th avbninibtcred to public bchool btudentb incivased 
four times liehveen 1958 and ^thc nnuibei of public schuul students 
Increased by 133 percent, or 1.^ times), whereji;^ for the pri\ate schools 
tlu increase was ±x) times (the nunibei of pri\ate school stndclits in- 
creased by percent, ca- 1.2 times). During the samojjeriod, the 
mimber of full-time equivalent Loiihselors ser\ing public^etwidary 
school students increased almost threefold — from 111S)0{) in ll>o8 to 
38,000 in 1967 (compared to onl\ a (ll-percent increase in public sec- 
ondary school stiulentb)."'^ To a great extent the iiiueabC in counselors 
and tests was made possible by NDEA title V funds, \Uiich constitute 
by far the large&t infusion of Federal fuinU e\cr to ^support the train- 
ing and acti\ ities of connseloi's.'Mobt uf the cuniiM-lois in schools today 
were trained during this period.*'^ 

Resources devoted to cunnteliug and testing have le\eled off in the 
1970s, but they remain high. *I)esi)ite the cuntinney .significance of 
these acti\ ities in the Xatiuns secondary school.^, nnd the fact that 
school guidance prograuih ha\e achieved the goal of getting the most, 
talented youth into college, tla le i^ little e\ idence that guidance plays 
a decisive rule in the career phui& and outcomes of un).st students.''" 
Il'et students o\ernhelmingly expn*^^ a nc»ed for lulp in career plan 
ning, incbidingself>as>:epsment in relation todveers."^ 

Improving the qnalit} of career guidance i? a major goal of HEW 
tareei Mucation acti\itieh. KeM*auh has begun or is coutemi)lated 
insuch areas as. (1) Tn\ol\ing i)aients in the school •si)onsored career 
counseling j^rogramb: {2) iiU*ntif\ Ing 1 1 uc'.al t^cuqmtioiial and cduca*. 
tional decision in)int& in an indi\ idnals lifetime and the major factors 
(economic, finnil\, peu relatioushjph, etc.) which iuHiiencc tiiesc deci- 
sions; (:j) the rohM)f self-percei\ed iutt rests and abilities in making 
career decisions; and (4) deteiiniuing the kinds of information about 
occupations and educational req^iieiiKiits which ar.e likely to influence 
career decisi(Mis, In adduion, the E>lucation I)i\ ision is iiolding career 
workshops and .seminars foi (ouiiscloi.s and i& de^ eloping materials 
that will assist them in the field. 

Valuable as these reseaich, technical assistance, and dissemination 
acti\ ities are, the fait still remains that students, especially jiion- 
college-bonnd stiulenth. ha\e not benefited much from an enormous and 
federally aided expansion of school guidame and testing ser\ices. .V 
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%cerit study of guidance and counseling by the Xc w York State Educa- 
tion pepartmoht demonstrated the low esteem in which counselors 
ivefe iiel4 by.both students and parents.^* " 
. iSpmO'^Jiew, ditiims^ in high schools and ^colleges are making 
Itijipre difficult ior cbunseloi-s to provide efecti\ e career guidance and 
.foi; students.to learn about themselves in relation to th^ir futin-e career 
deyelopiiient. These circuinstances include the emergence of pass-fail 
:grading^ gr^ inflation, open enrollment in coui'ses of study and 
educMional^ins^^ and the lowering of academic standards and 

ehtmnce-reqiiiremenfs to facilitate full enrollments in many,^ post- 
second^ Pass-fail grading and grade inflation (teachei-s 
;giying*:Ki'gher grades on the average than in the past) do not dis- 
criminate i^^^^ between high- and low-achieving students and there- 
'fpre;do liot enable a student to know how well he is doing compared 
,ta others vvho take the same courses. Open eni'oUnient or the reduction 
of , entrance requirements to take certain cour ies of study (e.g., elimina- 
tibii.of tro'^king, and fulfilling prerequisites in order to be able to 
eiiroll in ^ei'tain coui-ses) or to iqatriculate in certain postsecondary 
institution? can interfei^e \vith accurate feedback abou.t one'^s true 
academiQ performance. o 

Anotlfer emerging factor which makes it difficult foi a student to 
get accurate feedback about ^liin^lf is the reluctance of public schools 
to refuse to promote the i)oorest students and the reluctance of a 
growing number of financially strapped postsecoiulary institutions 
to deny places to student^vho do not meet entnincc recpiirementb ^r 
maintain the academic standards required* for continued enrollineni:. 
Such institutional behavioi is usuallj self ^cnijig. Keeping enroll- 
ments high and pre\enting dropouts help jubtif\ biggci educational 
budgets and the continued emplojment of farulty and qthcr educa- 
tional pjrscJnnel. In tact, faculty nienibei-s of several institutions 
Avliich arc facing or experiencing a decline in enro)hneut are getting 
preasurc fSrora adnkinlstiutuia tuiacsc iipv*** tlii ii gKuling leqaliuuinta 
so that fewer students will "flunk out." 

.The move away from strict grading, i)riiiiivtion, and enrollment 
practices is not totally without reason. On the i)ositi\e side, many 
students — especially di.sadvantaged and luinorit^y .students — are get-' 
ting the opportunitj to enroll in coiu-bCb and inbtitution.s which in 
the i)ast had all but been closed to them. On the negati\e side, well- 
meaning instructors not wanting to ofFond noi contribute to a poor 
self-concept on the part of the lo\\-achie\ ing students, do not provide 
these students with accurate feedback about theii i)crformance or 
level of effort.'"'' Such students often ha\e a rude awakening when 
their subsequent eniplL)j('r.s tire them for not jjo^scssing the skill or 
knowledge that their teachers certified they had. 



The resf ohse>,of many educational institutions and employers to 
,problems associated with grade inflation, i)ass-fail grading, and open ^ 
eurollinent policies 1ms heen to open a whole new round of stand- 
^rdi2ed.testnig..and criterion-referenced tests. The evils of using such 
achievement and aptitude tests to assign students to certain academic 
tracks or experiences are well known. Another rej^ponse has been to 
^establish iiigh.gchool giucluation requirements which assure that* ii 
graduate Imis atleast miniuial survival skills. The State of Oregon, 
especiaiiy, has moved in this.direction.'*" OE's Adult Jii'ducation Divi- 
sion has sponsored an experin ental attempt to identify and measure 
such "survival'/ skills yi adults.®* 

The appropriate Federal response to the problem f high school 
and college students getting inadeqMate feedback aboyt their academic 
performance is not clear. Some rejec* any Federal responsibility and 
say that schools and colleges shoidd ren.^titute strict gi'acjing, promo- 
tion, and degree-granting practices and beL'eTe that this woidd pro- 
vide students with the best feedback pofsible. Ot hoi's, especially 
representatives from mino^'ity and ecoiiomicall} disad\ antaged groups, 
say thai a return to the old system wouUl discriminate anew against 
these groups and deny them access to good jobs or postsecondary 
education. Spokcspei-sons for the latter point of view normally ad- 
vocate additit)nal support services— remedial courses, ' additional 
guidance and counseling, etc.— for *'innrginar' students and say that 
the Federal Government should pay for them. 

A national concensus ih emerging f .>i a return to academic standards 
and the i-eturn of meaning and significaiico to academic diplomas 
and^certificotes. AVhat ih less dear i.s how to accomplish this s\vii|;ig of 
the pendulum wjthout the reintrodui tion of^the old abuses of that 
system. While tiie Federal Go\ eminent might continue to fund and 
evaluate the worth of.such programs as^'upward bound, talent search, 
and special services which pr()\ide additional support benefits includ 
ing counseling to niarginal secondary and postsecondary students,*' 
it might atso wish to exi)lore a consumer advocacy approacii wiiich 
focu^^^s on helping students get accurate information about themselves 
and the ijrobable consequences t)f .their educational decisions. Such an 
, approach* woidd: (1) Guarantee students access to records'of their 
performance on all school-arranged or administer5d tests; (2) help ^ 
students interpret tlie results of such tests so they know what they * 
mean and dbirt mean, inchuliiig the preparatiqn and dissemination 
of easily read manuals which can aid such interpretations; (8) help 
students relate test scores to skills and knowledge required to peuforiii^ 
successfully in certain occupations, when such verified information 
bc '&meo avjiilable; (4) help students become more intelligent con- 
sumers of different kinds of secondary (vocational, academic, gen- 
eral, cooperative, etc.) and postsecondary education by providing Hie 
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."^'^^^ :!?sults^^ which demonstrate the i?i*obable outcomes, 

espeqjally Ja of participating in different 

leducatioharprograms 

yhoiigl many of the aforementioned features of consumer or stu- 
dent" iidv^^^ which counselors ai*e supposed to 
peHorih,^ is a bit different. Counseloi^ who normally perform 
^ilde^i^^^^ of a single institution, have traditionally used 
information ft^ students to guide them into one educational pro- 
gram' or another. The consumer approach does not do this. Instead, 
it .attempts to .guarantee students information about themselves so 
tKatthei^kh ow Avliere they stand academically in relation to where tliey 
want fo.goMnvthe^^^ It would also attempt to provide 
students with informati6j>^bout the probable career consequences 
:of certain educational decisions. Studei^ advocates, who may or may 
m)t;be^cpunsel6 get such infromation to students 
oil demand; Students would make their own interpretations based on 
materials that would be provided to them, or they might wish to seek 
help, from the ai^vocate^or other school pei^sonnel about how to 
interpret and use this information.^® ' 

THe Federal Government would contribute to the development of 
the consumer advocacy approach in' several ways. First, it might 
. develop and test a new course or module in Comximlng Postsecondary 
Education which would help high school students learn how to ascer- 
tain Ihe^'eracity of information (about coui^ses, degrees, admissions, 
and financi^l.aid) obtained from schools and colleges, as well as iden- 
tify and'answer questions which they would want to have answered 
before deciding to enroll in a particuhu course or postsecondary insti- 
tution. Ah important part of such an activity would be to identify 
and evaluate the effectiveness of methods and materials which already 
have been designed to equip students NNith decisionmaking and infor- 
mation processing skills,^** Second, the Federal Government might 
develop for high schoo) students simply written ajid appealing mate- 
rials that would help them evaluate tiicir cunvnt educational per- 
formance, including their performance on standardized achif^vement 
and aptitude tests. Third, the Government niiglit develop a series of 
State-specific booklets in conjunction with the States themselves which 
inform dropouts about the alternati^c^> available to' the;n if they do 
not return to the regular higli school ; ug., job opportunities, infor- 
nlation ^about the general education, development (GED) test and 
external degree prognuus, etc. Fouiihs tlie Fedoial Govenunent might 
provide inservice training to guidance and other school personnel in 
how' to be a consumer advocate for students (^^telling it like it is"). 
Fifth, it might expand its research on* how and to what extent test 
scores pi^dict successful job performance in different occupations. 
Sixth, it might adapt the developnicnt of educational brokering serv- 
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ices which presently servo postsecondary students, liko the Regional 
Learning Service of Central Xew York, to sei\e secondary school 
students as well. In effect, this wouhrreniove some aspects of counsel- 
ing.irom the school system and put them directly at t)ie service of the 
consumer. Seventh, the Federal Government shouUl vigorously enforoo 
its aew "truth in-advertising" regulations for schools and colleges 
which make claims for pveparing and then ])lacing people t6 work in 
certahi occupations. The Federal Trade Commission has bad such 
regulations for proprietary vocational schools for over a year. Section 
133 of the more recent Education Amendments of 197(> (or ?ec. I97a 
of the Higher Education Act as amended) authorizes the Commis- 
sioner of Education ^to remove from eligibility status (eligible to 
receive Federal education grants, or loans) those institutions guilty 
of misrepresenting their educational ofFeiings, record of placing grad- 
uates, or information about fees and cobts oi program? of financial 
assistatRL. Regulations for implementing this legislation will be re- 
leased (by law) by June 1977. 

Restricted Occupational Socialization 

Schools and other institutions do nnuiy things to limit people's 
\career options, but not all limitations arc due to «,vert discrimination. 
Some are self-imposed rebtrietions derived from differential social- 
ization, others expectations. miMnfuiUnition, and hick of awareness. 
The result of this for girls and son v ethnic minorities is lower and 
narmwer career asi)irations. For example, as early as elementary 
school approxinnitely m percent of all girls limit their career aspira- 
tions to teaching or nni-slng. At the same age, boys select up to three 
times as many diflerent occupations as girls. The effect on minority 
group children takes place a little later— around 12 yeai-s of age— but 
the result is the same: lower career abpirutions (than their Caucasmli 
counterparts).^* The restriction of career options for girls and mi- 
nority group menibcib Loptiuues throughout adolescence and adult- 
hood^ as can be seen from a 1972 study which found over half of the 
" lugh school girls sauipled selected occupations in only 3 out of a pos- 
. sible 25 job catcgorieH."^ The.se data suggest the importance of begin- 
ningearly to expand awiareness of career options. 

Federal support of ways to' impro\e career awareness ^or primary 
school age children hab includeil: (a) Demonstration program grants 
funded through OE s Office of Career Education (betv.oen 1070 and 
1974: thiough pt. D of the Vocational Education Act (VEA)) inc* id- 
ing programs for kiiulergarten throngh grade 12 (K-12) children, 
. (b) YEA support for KJ career awareneb^ "spots" in the Captain Kan- 
garoo program (now i)\ailable commercially through the KDnjrlopojlia 
Britannka), and (c) development of prototype materials for K-12 
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to infuse career information into school can icalanis and <rui Jaiice pro- 
grams fun/led tlkrough tlic National Institnte of Education, . 

In addition to promoting general career awartiiess among elenien 
tary scliool children, there have been some gover* mental ellorts to 
decrease early occapational stereotyping with respect to sex and race. 
For example, some States (California, for one) have issued regula- 
tions prohibiting^ the uso of pnblic fnnds to purchase school texts 
which reinforce such stereotypes. Within the Federal Government, 
NIE has been the most active. For example, NIE funded Abt Asso- 
ciates to develop a learning kit for counseloi-s to<3j)roiii(jte F-^x-fair 
counseling and guidelines for sex-fair publications, and in its third 
study of career education materials for XIP], the Educational Products 
Information Exchange Institute recommended guidelines on how to 
select sex- and rrfce-fair career education materials. Also, XIE has 
funded the fii-st few iilms in a series on The Role of ^Yomtn m Ameri- 
can Society, The largest of the current NIE projects is a 3-year, $3.ii 
million e^ ort to produce a series of 26 half hour television programs 
for grade four to six presenting women and men in a variety of life 
and occupational roles. These will be aired on pubKt>l^adcabting to 
schools and homes and will be supplemented by teacher and parent 
guides comnuuiity outreach activities to help thi- progranib reacli 
their intended audiences. Another current NIK project* will attemi)t 
to find out why girls do not elect to take nmthehiaticb and bubtecpiently 
choose careers requiring very little mathematical ability.®'' 

At the secondary school level, bcx otereotyping ib most evident in 
vocational education programs, e.^cept fur distrihuti\e education where 
male and female enrollments are about equal.^^ /although in some 
instances this is largely cultural 'and not the result of intentional dis- 
crimination, other school dibtiiu/.-. openl} dibojuragc girls from enroll- 
ing in shop courses, while boy.y are not i ncoiuaged to enroll in home 
economics. Title TX of the l^iucation Aujendments of 11)72 makes it 
illegal for scho{)l district.s ^l»ceh' Federal funds to continue such 
practices. . / 

An analysis of 19r2 amji IO.Tj (national) enrollment data in \oca- 
tional education suggi»bts that gradual piogri bS is being made in elimi . 
natingsex-i-ole stereijtyping froni several OLCUpatiojial programs. The 
progress is greater f(n Miotics, howt ver. In the female dominant occupa- 
tional programs; i.e., healtli, Lonsumei and homenuiking, ou upational 
home economics, and oflice occupatioub. theie was a significajit increase 
in nnile enrollments. In health oe(U[)ationb the perientage of male 
enrolhaent increased from 17),\\ to 28.:5 percont; in oicupational home 
economics from 13.9 to 20.8 i)ercent ; in coubumei and honn making 
frcm 7.9 to 18.1 percent; and in oflice occupations from 13.0 to 30.7 
percent. By contrast, the increase of fenialcb enrolled in mali domi- 
nant occupational programs between 1072 and 107.*} was much more 



modest In «igriculturi} the percentage of female enroUments'increased 
from 5,4 to 9/2 percent; in trades and industry, from 1L7 to 12.() per 
cent; and in technical occnpatiouSj from 9,8 to 10.7 percent,^' 

Dissatisfaction with the progrcbS being made in eliminating sex- 
role stereotyping in vocational programs has prompted OE to 
place continued priority on it. For example, OE has given priority 
to research in the area of hex bia^ and will cinitinue to provide tech- 
nical assistance to help State and local programs comply with title 
IX, Also, new vocational education legislation in the Education 
Amendments of 1976 contains provibioub which require stronger efforts 
to eliminate sex-role stereotyping from vocational programs. 

Beginning' in fiscal year 1076, HEWs efforts in this area were . 
supplemented considerably by OE s '\yomen s Program Staff (WPS)* 
which awarded approximatelj $2.4 million in grants (authorized under 
the Women's Educational Equity Act) to support activities which 
would help teuchei-b, counsidoi^,, administi^ators, and parents combat 
problems of sex-role stereotypiu^^^" These activities inclnded^he devel- 
opment, evaluation, and disscnunation of methods and materials (or 
modules), inserviee and preser\ ice training for .school and college 
pei-sonneb and the de\elopment of model programs to encourage 
female students to entei scientific and technical careers. Another 
$2.3 million in grants was awarded by the WPS to support activities 
which help female students iun\ professionals gain access to all educa 
tional programs and leadei*ship positions. In addition, WPS has 
awarded $1.7 million in contracth to e\ aluate their projects, to facilitate 
communication between thenu to de\<'lop a clearinghouse on all pro- 
grams or rdsearch related to educational equity for womer, and to 
provide technical assistance (design materials and conduct workshops)* 
to help educational institutions receiving Federal funds to comply 
with title IX of Public Law 02-;U8 which prohibits them from dis- 
criminating oil the basis of sex. ^ 

In recent year.s» the Education Di\ision has become more and more 
active in sponsoring research, de\ eloping projects, and implementing 
legislation wliich is inteiuletl to reduce occupational stei^otyping. In 
V fiscal year 107t5.^be division .spent $0 to $8 million on such activities, 
compared taaboiS half that during the previous year. Whether or not 
these efforts are sfiflicient is largely a value judgment. Whether they 
are effective is a matter for further research and evaluation. 

Federal policy in this area is hampered by tlie absence of perform- 
ance standards or criteria which would have to be met in order to 
claim success in eliminating occiiiV»«»^^' sreivotyping. The lack of . 
national consensus on how fast this kind of cultural change shoird 
proceed, obviously, makes it difTicult to develop such standards. But 
unless standards and i^riteria are developed, it will be impossible to _ 
determine the extent to which the problem exists and the extent to ^- 
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which government activities to combat it arc effective. In the absence 
of measurable goals and standards, the best policy, perhaps, is to 
continue relevaiit resenrcli and development and disi>eniinate success- 
ful practices. Furthermore, the vuriou.s agencies and staffs within 
HEW which are concerned about this area should cooidinate their 
activities in order to avoid needless duplication of effort \\ hilc assuring 
-dissemination of the most promising projects 6r practices?**" - 

Certification of Competencies 

That wo require certificates as a qualification to learn how to do 
certain things, to do them, and to Ijeep on doing them is not inherently 
Ibad. However, problems surface when such pieces of paper are used 
to discriminate unnecessarily or unfairly. 

In the United States today, certification has become a nndtifaceted 
.problem. One aspect of the problem lias been labeled *'credentiali^m,'' 
which is the imposition of excessive or irrele\ant eduWtional require- 
ments to be able to entci or remain in certain occupational fields. The 
opposite facet of the problem emerges when inadequate licensing or 
educational requirements certify minimal competence in a certain 
field. A third part of the problem is inaccessibility of credentials, 
whereby some individuals aie nimble to obtain required credentials 
for occupational eiitiy becatisc of eitliei insuflicient or hiconvenient 
ti'aining facilities and program segmeiUb. Dptspite sonic successes 
in resolving these problems, and some court cases which point the 
way for future action, much remains to be done before we can say 
that the United States has a fail and ecjuitable sjbtcm foi allocating 
the credentials which ii\nucMice opportuniiies foi career entry and 
progression. Discussion of each of thcae thivc dinienbloiib of the prob- 
lem along with suggested F^ederal strKtegie.^ in ilealing with them 
follow. ^ 

Excessive or Irrelevant Credentials. The judicial history of the 
Griygs vs. DuJce Poa\r Comimny case and related court decibioub is, 
testimony to the limitation.^ of presi^iitl\ available wajs of m^sessing 
competencies essential to adequate oi .superiui peifuimam e on a job. " 
The Griggs and related ikci.^ions have niled that test bcorey or educa- 
tional credentials cannot be used to bilect employee- in situations 
where the resnltsof snch use is dibcrimluatoi} and where the rele\aiice 
of the selection criteria to occnpational perfoiniance has not been 
demonstrated.^^ Pending cases include challenges to the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission examinatiuUh as well as to the nieasuivs used 
by certain businesses and industries and profe^hional associations 
(e.g., the District of Columbia Bar examination and the national 
teacher examination administered b} the I^ducational Testing Sei \ ice 



,,\vhich have been alleged to be discriminatory and irrelevant to per- 
jformancoasa laM'yer or a teacher, respectively) . 

These jcdtirt actions may slow a growing tendency of , employers 
to use formal education.,^ attainment a screening ice in selecting 
employees. However, it must be noted that use of attainment as a 
scrtening criterion is a direct consequence of two phenomena: (1) The 
rising level of education within the labor force and (2) a surphis 
of workers, especially when the economy is stagnant.* As a it?sult of 
these factors, employers ha\ c been able to impose arbitrary educational 
requirements and find job npplicunth who meet them. Since the rates 
of educational attainment among workers are expected to continuelo 
rise through 1980 and 1990, job prospects of pei*sons with limited 
educational background thus may bu bleak in spite of coiu't actions. 

Parallel to the impobition of excessive or irrele\ant educational 
qualificatioub for occupational certification is the requirement of ex 
cessive or irrele\ant academic pi-eparation fur entr} into collc*res and 
universities. Se\eral States and uihicatituial institutions ha\e resolved 
this problem by introducing opi-n rnn)ihiient whereby entrance to 
college is guaranteed to all high school graduates oynt least to all 
high school graduates who eomj^lete the mpiisitc high school courses 
for college admission. 

The court, lia\i' onl} begun to test policies poitainiug to (excessive 
or irrelevant) competent} rtMpiirenunts for uni\ei*sity entrance and 
graduation. For example, M>nn* (uganizations rcjjresenting minority 
groups have l)rott•^ted admihsionh i>oHcie.*> of law schools and medical 
schools (e.g., the DtFuntu caf;c). Ilowever, entrance and graduation 
requirements are largely intrrnal luattiMs for educational institutions 
to be negotiated by the administration, faculty, and stq^i^nts. Ttiere 
does not appear to be a widel> felt j>roblem requiring Federal concern 
in this area. 

In addition to pn>\iding greater lupuPity of economic opportunity, 
the increasing attention gi\ei\ In the courts to excessive or irrelevant 
credentials is Wnefiting societ} h> fi>!cii.g eniployei-s and educatoi-s 
to communicate more often with one another. Each group has skills 
which the other needs to de\ elop ai>pr()i)riate competency based assess- 
ment techniques.''** Perhaps more lmi>ortant is the fact that court 
decisions on the^fairncos of a credential alfect its marketability; and 
educatoi-s concerned about enrollnunts will have to communicate con- 
tinually with emi)loyers to determine the market value of the educa- 
tional credentials which they provide. s 
^Obviously, a credential is likely to be less marketable- when a 
court rules that it is (jxce.ssixe or irrelevant. The educational institu- 
tions which pro\ idesuch a credential lia\e a choice of : (1) Eliminating 
4 it, (2) keeping it the same, (3) upgrading it so that it will become more 
competitive in those occuimtions where it still counts,''*^ or (4) makmg 
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ifemore^ relevant to performance in the particular occupation. From 
the. institutional point of vieu-, none of these options is better or ' 
woi^ jhan the other's. The process of selllting among them, however, 
IS likely to require employers and cducatoi's to communicate their 
-needs and preferences to bne another. Given the present and growhi<r 

^ surplus of college graduates in the labor market and the declines in 
college enrollment-likely to rcsult,^^^ the survival of many educational 
institutions and programs may depend ultimately on the feedback 
that educators get fmm employei^s with r »pect to the marketability 

, of educational ^credentmls. Education is a business, too. 

Tho-self-ihtero-^^ of employers is no less served by attention to 
credentialmg practices than the self-interest of educators. In collab- 
oration with trade and professional assocl^itions and labor unions, 
employers are increasing efforts to apply competency-based assessment 
techniques to assure that the best people wiil be hired and promoted. 
Though educational credentials still seuu U) limit the pool of appii- . 
cants for certain jobs, personnel officers use a variety of assessment 
instruments to select among the "qualified" applicants. In fact, many 
industries now have their own assessment centers to help identify or 
train promising job aspirants from both within and outside the finn, 
especially in the management and snper\ isory occuinitions,'^* Federal, 
State, and local government agencies ai-e also Ubing asbcssment centers 
to imprave their internal selection and promotion, deci. ' as, as well 
as to enhance staff development.'"^ Go\.enuuent agencies, however, 
infrequently use assessment centers for hirin<r from outside of gove^Ti- 
ment* > 

Although decisions about the validity, fairne^^, oi constitutionality 
of credontialing practices will continue to be a nnitter of contention 
between employers and the courts, there arc a number of roason^ 
why the Federal Government should help cinplojei*h and educators 
advance the state of the art in \alidating techniques for assessing 
occupational competence and educational achiovement. Fii-st, Federal 
interest in competency- based assessment ib likdj to play a catalytic 
role in pei-suading educational iiibtitutiuiib to become more explicit 
about the skills they are teaching ('*truth in ad^ crtising ') and thereby 
aid the student (or "consumer'") in pui-cliabing educational services. 
Second, impro\ed competent} LaiVil atbC^bineiit pi'actice.*^ are likely to 
decrease educational cohtb while iiiticabing in.^^tnictional cffecti^eness. 
Third, competency based abscs.^mciit ^\ ill break the hold uf bchools and 
^ professional absociatiuiih on the gateua}b to ecunoniic opportunity by 
eliminating irrelevant criteria for certification. Fourtli, improved 
assessment practices tan upgnule the t|ualit^> uf pioniotioii decisions 
and facilitate cai^eer change among uorkei>> ulio \\ant it by helping 
employei-s evaluate the uorker'b iiresciit bkillb prior to determining 
whether they are tiaiibferable or useful to the new job. And fifth, 
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— nl interest, in this area is likely to bring the worlds of eduqa- 
» V :xnu v.Gik closer together h\ ivquiring employer^ niul educatoi-s 
w help Olio another impnne their respective credent^iling pnictires. 

HEW activity to promote and impro\e t*oinpe(uic\ based assess 
ment practices is a fairly recent phenomenon. For the most par^, 
such support has been in the form of research and de\elopment under 
tho auspices of the Fund foi the Iiiipn)\ement of Postr?ecoiuhiry Edu- 
cation (EIPSE) ami XIE. wurinjr 11)72tT(>. FIPSE spent $(U million 
on 40 innovati\e demmiht ration pn)ject,*> in competency baml educa- 
tion. Generally, these projects require that the ftv hool oi^ college prove 
through various assci>sment techuiques that .students actually learir 
the skills that it claims to be teaching (e.g., Alverno College in Mil- 
waukee, AVis.). Since 197:), XIE has hp.ent $1 inillion on competency- ' 
based projects Inning something to do with ouupational or rducntioual 
credentialing. The largest portion of this by far ($800,000) is for 
thcevaluation of Oregon b new law which requires that school districts 
esiablish anil test requisite rompeteut ies Yoi high m IiooI graduation. 
Among the other compctencyd)a>etl projecMs sponsored by NIE is 
one which examines the fairness of college ent ranee t est.s. 

Both ^sIE and FIPSE intend to continue projects either to study 
output-oriented projects in their natural >ettings or to develop then! 
in new settings. Furthenuorc both agenci(»s iiUeiid to coiU inue projects 
aimed at impro\ ing generic c\aluation nu tlmdidogie^ and competency- 
based assessment teelmi(pich wUuh are applitable to any occupational 
field or kind of training. Finall\. a better c(MuHq)tual framework for 
thcTield will be developed b\ attempt ing to auswci such questions 
as: (1) AVhat arc the problcnih a.-hiu iated with inqdementing and 
replicating output-ui icnted ukkIcLn of siboolingi {2) What are the 
effecth of the.si' refoiM:.^ on the jstnuture and productivity of schools? 
and (:^) AVhat are the elfecth on htiuleqt learning ami attitudes? 

Given the current teuqu'r of the courts and t he absence of any pemb 
ing conceptual breakthrough whiih \^ generic to the measurement 
and assessment of uecupational competencies, the , Federal role with 
respect lo conq)eteuc\ d)a>ed education ought to bo catalytic ami not 
progrununntic. Federal R. & I). aeti\it> in thi.s rapidly expanding 
area should continue, but there is no clear case for a large-Si^de or 
categorical Federal prog in to de\elop tonq)eleucy based tests^for 
ocn!i)ational certilicatjon. Xone of the toudlticihs normally advanced 
for advocatinga national program are met. « . . 

The (ii-st couditi(Hi for ad\(Hating a national program is its likeli- 
hood to serve some overriding national or tollMive interest. This 
condition is met only in purt. On the posit i\e hide. ifwonUl be in the 
natiomd interest to gi\e enqdo\erj5 the tools with which to nuike more 
rational employee select ion and promotion decisions. Hut, from the 
negative viewpoint, to increa.v3 the nund)er of people who hold oe- 
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ZJ^ rt 7'^ ^'*'"'*^ ^'^^ (especiaily college graduates) 

wmila .hkely cause employers to unnecessarily, raise heir hiring 
st«Muhmls agam and thereby exacerbate the problem of excessive 
credentials. I,v other worjls," a large-scale Ee-^eral program to resolve 
^ tho^roblein of irrelevant credentials might contribute simnltaneouslv 
to the problem of excessive credentials by vastly increasing the nuni- 
■bertu people with them.as might well be the case because competency- 
based jirograms allow people to ac(iuire» competencies i„ A variety 
•^f-^ettm^ ana tircumstanccs. At best, an. expansion of competency- 
based credciitialiugprActices may prevent some marginal participants 
•from bemg certified and help some 'outstaifdiiig>i-sons with cxcep- 
xtioiiaicxpericnce to earii degrees with less effort. 

Knowledge of solutions for a natioiial pfo})lem might be a second 
condition for starting a Federal program. Unfortunately, the present 
state of the art with reopect to the validity of competency-based tests 
and the ambivalence of the courts regarding 'their use suggests that 
Federal guidelines arid, standards* for such tests wi)uld be highly 
premat'ire at this time. Continued K. & D., on the otlier hand, ir^ight 
bring some solut.ions which could be replicated on a wider scale. - 

A thud condition for a Federal categorical program is that efforts 
being made to resolvti the problem (by"the private sector or by State 
or local governments) „are not adequate and have little likelihood of 
becoming so in the near future.. Even though the adequacy-df-effort 
condition i.s not being met by any sector', it would be difficult to begin 
any new widely targeted ])rogram because there is no agreement on 
liow to develop valid competency-babed tests for most, occupations. 
. A fl&iirth condition might be that the Fedeial Goveniinent possesses 
\xpertise in the- problem lueii that i.s largely unavailable elsewhere. 
In the oaso of competency-ba.sed absessment. both the Federal Goveni- 
ment und^the private sector pobbcss expertibe, but little of this has 
been coordinated or analyzed. Biisine.ss and industry arc already 
heavily involved in developing their own tests and aksebsment tech- 
•niques; witness the widespread ebtablibhnk'nt of a.sses.sment center's. 
Of tha Federal agencies, preliaps the Department of Defence is the 
most active in developing coInpL■tuJI^.^ -based tebt.s; these qualify indi- 
viduals to enter and reinaiu in \arioii.s military oci iipation.s. 

The fifth and final condition uf thib hierarchy of conditions for Start- 
ing a Federal program ib that the benefits of .sikh a program are likely 
to justify the cost aiid are more worthwhile lhaii other go\ernmejit 
services which could be piiirlia.sed for the same cost. In the absence 
of knowing or being able to qiiaiilifj either the benefits or the costs 
of a general program to expand ttjiiipctinc.\ -based te.stb for occupa- 
tional certification, thi.-, loiiditii .i is ntjt e\eu close to being .satisfied. 
Federal R. & J)., however, could iiicrea.se the likciihooil of this condi- 
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Hon being fulfilled by addressing the question of the costs and benefits 
of competency-based assessment in ditfeient settings. 

■ IiuCdequaie Credentials, Though there are still many workei-s in 
need of skilf training and career development, occupational co-upctency 
in Americaif so'ciety has generally improved. along with the expansion 
of knowledge and technology. In order io assure occupational com- 
petence, public.and prixlitc employers, labor unions, professional and 
trade associatiftns. and special accredit iiig agenci ; have all developed 
thfeir own licensing procedures. When a State or local community 
becomes dissatisfied with private licensing or accreditation practices 
because of the poor quality of work provided by the incumbents of a 
certain occupation, it may develop its own licensing standards. V or the ^„ 
mosS^'art, however, communities and States rely on the licensmM 
\accrediting practices, of trade and professional associations. So dcje.<r- - 
Jthe'Federal Government. \ ' 

Like the problem of exces-sive or irrelevant credentials, the proble?n-. 
of inadequate credentials is best addressed by specifying and meiisuring 
to.the extent possible the coinpeteneie.s which are veqnired for occupa- 
tional or academic suocps.. This process Is enhanced wlien liaving 
employers and educators systeuuitically couiuuinicate theiv needs o 
• one anodier and therebv.iiifiuence the credentialiug practice&of each. 
Tlie earlier ivcoumieudaUon to stimulate such oiiiployei-educator con- 
tract throug.i the funding of innovative couipcteiicy-based testing and 
education piograms is aijplicable here as well. ^ 

Perlfaps the most inadequate .r.-dential of aW, and the one which 
the Education Division ought to he the most concerne.l about, is the 
hi<di school diploma. Tu most States and couuiuunties, graduation f i oin 
hi^h school is based more on "seat time" than demonstrated compe- 
tencies or academic achievement. Only one State. Oregon, require, 
that LE.\'s establish and test requisite comi^etencies for high school 
graduation. California is uioviug in this direction by allowing high 
school students to graduate a year early if they can pass certain coin- 
Mctencv-based test!- Both the Oregon aii.l California experienc s 
Jrabeingnionitored ami evaluated by XIE. New statewide cxperuneiits 
'"to introduce competeucy-bascl graduation requireineiits should .)e 
monitored and evaluated as well. \ more activist Federal ro)e in pro- 
moting tlie adoption of coiiipetency. based graduation requirements 
would he premature until' more evidence of positive outcomes from the 
current programs becomes available. ' [ 

Inaccessible Credentials. The confusion, about desirable creden- 
tials uecessarilv ^piU^ "vor into the organixation of experiment 
pm M-auis for acquiring these in nontra.litioual settings. Many of these 
prornams have cl)iiie .d,o«t in .espoii.se to the demands of adults who 
wanted to earn credentials but wlio did not have access to the tradi- 
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fional programs because of the lack of time or'inoney oi* the iinposi^ 
tion of home or family responsibilities. External degree or nonresi- 
dency programs, continuing education and extension programs of 
universities, and liome correspondence programs are some examples ' 
of thekindsof nontraditional credential-granting programs available. 

Concern about the quality and subsequent marketability of creden- 
tials obtained in nontmditional programs lias led muny'of the pro- 
viders of these programs to emphasize the competencies needed for 
certification, while giving less emphasis to the manner or setting in 
which they a^c acquired. By permitting individuals to acquire requi- 
site comneteucies by different routes, these nontraditional programs 
contribute to equity of access to further education, greater efficiency, 
^ and greater self-determination on the part of the studeiit in^selecting 
his or lier educational experiences. Equity of access is strengtliened 
because of : -(a)-The use of more objective, i.e., competency-based, 
criteria (at least in theory) for admission or certification, and (&) a 
' reduction in the opportunity cost in attending^ (i.e., the opportunity 
to obtain tlie credential in less time and hence at lower cost). Efficiency 
i3sfrengthened because students need not take cmju^es covering study 
areas in wliich they can demonstrate -competenc/or relevant previous' 
experience. Finally, sclf-defennination is enhanced because a student 
i" ;iveii greater choice as to how ho might plan his education in order 
to acquire the requisite competencies foi* graduation. ^ 

While nontraditional programs have prolift rated at the postsecond- 
ary level, noutraditional means of obtaining the high school diploma' 
are becoming more popular, also. The proportion of students who pur- 
sued such means increased from 3.2" i>ercent ni 1001-02 to 7.0 jjercent 
in 1972-7;i^*>** More than 250,000 people per year earn liigh school 
diplomas through nontraditional means. The examination they usually 
inko isth'? general education development (GED)'test. In most States, 
high srhoor students are not pennitted to take these examinations 
before the age at which most students norm .lly would have been grad- 
uated (age 18 or 19).>«> The main exception is California, which 
administei-s its own test of high school equivalenc} to .•^tudfents who 
wish tograduate a year early,"** 

Though the nnmhor of jM'ople who earn their credentials through 
nontraditional prograniy is ihcreasing at both the high school and 
postsecondary levels^ the use of competeiicv-hahed assessment tech- 
niques as a nu>ans foi validatin^r d^^. credential is becoinijig much more 
evident in the postsecondary institutions. Possibly, one reason is that 
postserondary credentials are more directh related to euiplo^ment re- 
quirements. More important, perhaps, is the fact that a few of the 
important assumptions and concomitant »tnatuial aspects of ])ublic 
education would be threatened .snhstantiall} hy the widebpread adop- 
tion of competency-based assessment techniques. 
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Public education in theXTnited States generally has operated under 
tho'prW'Se that being involved in the process of erlucation (attend- 
ing school) would guarantee the desii-ed outcomes (learning some- 
thing). Moreover, it has been assumed that the student mii\t be taught 
what, he or she already may have learned.' Allowing students to earn 
their diplomas by substituting competency-based assessment for either - 
"seat time" or "being taught" or'both, chailenges both of these Tissunip- 
• tions. as well as two important stmciural aspects of jjjiblic educatio.. 
which have grown out of tl>ese assumptions. One is teacher teimro. 
y.f students do not have to be taught what they already learned else- 
where, manv teachers, were it not for tenure, would losp tliejr jobs on 
the gromids of reduced productivity. Another structural feature which 
would be challenged by a shift to competency-based assessment is tlu-^'^ 
widely used method for distributing State^funds to LEA's on the basis:; 
of 'average aailv attendance. If students are not coming to school 
because they are busy acquiring competencies in the workplace or 
community, tlie allocation of funds according to attendance becomes 

r'anachronistic. . 1,11 

The sum pf efforts to allow people to earn high school and college 
diplomas through uontrnditional programs and tc a!5sui e the quality 
of many of these programs through coiupetency-bastd assessment tech- 
niques has heen to make credentials more accessible. Fi iiu the stand- 
point of equity, greater accessibility of civdcntials may be in the. 
national interest, from the standpoint of occupational opportunity, 
maybe not. Easier access to credentials wilD.elp the inidcareer worker 
who wants to change careers, but it may prove a hindrance to the 
worker who is unemployed or uiulereiuployed because of an oversupply 
of workei-s in his/her -field. As stated earlier, when greater nuinbci-s 
of people.posscss credentials because they are moro accessible, the indi- 
vidual worker's problem of being either overqualified for the job 
or unable to find a job which utilizes his/her slcills may well be exacer- 
bated. Federal programs, then, which woiild make credentials more 
accessible ; e.g., to expand external degree programs and the like, might 
not he desirable. Furthennore (as i? noted in the adult section), non- 
traditional programs are developing fast without Federal a.^istance. 

While Federal programs to make civdentials more accessil)le through 
nontraditional means are not indicated, Tederal efforts to determine 
the labor market utility of such credentials and to improve then- 
quality might well be justified. Such descriptive and evaluative studies 
and projects (which could be conducted by NIE) would help poten- 
tial consumers of nontraditional ed; nation select their programs of 
.study, as well as help providei-s or nontraditional education improve 

their offerings. * , i„ 

• The labor market utility of nontrad-.tional degrees or credentials 
could be determined by longitudinal studies whicl? compare the labor 
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inarket experience of .individnals who obtain credentials from tradi- 
tional and nontrftditional programs at the same time. One item which 
should^bo assessed is the differential labor niarkJ?t and postsecondary 

Veducation experience of regular high school graduates and thosu >vho 
graduate a year early or who pursue their high school diplonia through 
nontraditional means/ The same could be done to compare the ex- 
perience of Iwlders of traditional and nontraditiona? degrees from 

' ppstsecondary'institufcions. 

iVs.stated-earlier, t»ic Federal role in competency-based assessment 
i§ essentially to fund and/or evaluate innovative demonstration proj- 
ects and to pull together and disseminate periodically what has been 
leame^ f rohi these projects. Many of the experiments in nontraditional 
education which have employed competency-based assessment tech- 
niques iiave had F^^deral support at one time or another, either through 
QE, NIE, or FIP;:^. These experiments attempt to specify more ob- 
j^ively the performance needed to obtain a diplonia or ci-edential 
and thereby make an institution more accountable for the quality 
of its graduates. Most of the OE-funded projects in this area have 
been, for teacher education, whereas the NIE and FIPSE efforts have 
hot been so exclusively focused. - „ ' 

At the pr(?sent time, no one ha-S attempted to pull tojrether, evaluate, 
and disseminate the results of educational progrnnis which Ui^e com- 
petency-based assessment tec!:::iifi*eh. NIE is conducting pilot studies 
to determine how such evaluations can best done. In the meantime, 
continued -Federal support for planned variaMon in competency- 
based education is reconuneuded. Continuit\ of I'ederal fundin'g, al- 
beit at a modest level, will help assure that all tiie ^'?\\ experience in 
this rapidly expanding area is captured. 

Conclusion. The problem oj^ school leavers \\ ho* cannot find appro- 
priate work or educational opportunities betaube tluMi competencies 
are not certified in a useful wii^- ;.s not likely to (lisai)pear soou. The 
refinement of competency based asse^mcn* tcclniicjues slowly will 
contribute some solutmns, but ambi»ruit> and unicitaint\ .in this.field 
are likely to renuiin frJ^ a lol}gtinie. 

In ijie absence of any pending ronceptnal breiikthroH«rli which is 
generic tothv measurcnient and usse^i5nlent of oi ctipatioual competen- 
cies?, a cautions and syhtcnuitir approach is to he preferred oxer-large- 
srale Federal action. Gi\cu the pr.*sent yhite of the a^ t and the current 
lack of unanimity in Judicial opniion as reflectetl by recent court ac- 
tions, the appropriate Fedeial role ought to be catalytic and not pro- 
gramuuitic with rcbpect to .competi ncy-based education. P'ederl ' 
K. & I), activity in this rapidly expanding aie;\ should continue, not 
only to capturr and disseminate rich expciiciice \sortli> of widebpread 
utility, but to bring emplo^erb andeihuiattus together aronna a com- 
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mon J^ro -;(cerf ificat ion) and io persuade educational institutions 
Wtemprffo explicit about what they are teaching, ^ 

. Per|iaps:\oM of a programmatic nature which government 

.wuldyprp^ time would be to ^continue and expand efforts 

_ 'to inform students and jobseeb rs about current occupational aiid 
gducati^^ requirement. No doubts changes in these ve- 

. ':quireme^^^ as court cases pertaining, to occupational 

\cefti^^^ proliferate (NIE estimates that since 1972 there liaye 
. :]^eni35 sucKicases) • Information systems, like those described earlier, 
^ , woialCattem keep abreast of new developments in cri^dentialing 
\ , ; fprac^^^^ In other cai-eer- related topics, 

4Jpb Pta^m 

Over tiie years, public concern has s-iifted from preventing the too 
early employment of child'-en to insuring that they find work Nylien 
they a re, ready for it, Ne.vertheless, the least help is provided to those 
who need it mos^. Thousands of public dollai*s are invested in provid- 
ing'one young pei^son with yeai*s of preparatory higher education, 
bjiit very little is* put into seeing what can be done about unother*s 
tji'koving directly from high school to work. In no sense has this 
developed rct_ributiveiy. Its just bad business to wiiieh attention is 
now, belatedly^. Ifeing given. 

Although Fede'ral yout)i emploj-jiwut programs have appeared f rqm 
^ time to lime during the course of our history, w was not until 1950 
some 17 yeai-s after the Wagner- Pey>er Act created the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service, thatii formal Employment Service (liS) program for 
youths got underway as a cooperati\e projjram with public schools. 
At best, it was a one-shot service: ES personnel came to the school 
registered seniors not going on to college for^ob placement, and per- 
haps offered a series of tests and a counseling interview. The number 
. of high Schools involved grew impressively, to the point that by 1963 
some service was available in i>erccnt of the .schools with two-thirds 
of the total number pf graduates. During that .vear the program was 
01 edited >vith the^^actual placeinent of a modest 113,000. A peak figure 
of over is million placement.^ 67 all persons under !>S years of' age 
wasa-eported for 10()(5."; (The reporting sy.stem was corrected in 
1970 to record indi\ iilnals— a significantly lower nusnber—instead of 
placements.) ^ * / 

With the assumption of higher priorities in the mid-1 960's; i.'p., tlie 
, nepd to place disadvantaged workers and veterans, Employment 
. Service .school cooperati\ e program de-lined considerably. A 197j field 
survey of 24 cities in 9 randomly .selected States, for example, indicated 
that the outstatioJ^mg of ES personnel in schools was taking plaip in 
only 6 cities/-" However, an inhodsc survey indicated that ES offices 
^ in some 100 cities supplied schools and other interested institutions 
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with daily computer printouts of the local job bank data. But this 
^included -only that information that comes from job ordei-s fded by 
^locttlemployeis. Most employei^ don't u^e the Employment Service 
to recruit part-time student employees except for a few limited types 
ofjbbs.**' ' . 

Tlioiigli Department of Labor data siion* that ES serves a consideJ- 
able and growing number of youths (1.2 million imder age 22 were 
plac^(Hy ES in fiscal year 11)75, compared'to 800,000 in fiscal year 
1972)1 these data cannot 'be disaggregated to show the extent to 
wKich ES sei'ves^the paiticularly critical teenage group. Surveys which 
c6llect%Iu^^^^ data from the youtJis themselves suggest tliat ES is 
feasm^^^ effective for those in the age 20-or-over bracket, while it ' 
provule.^ vcMy little ser^^^ to teenagei-s, especially those in school. * 
'yiie available evid'^nce hulicates that only about one cut of 6 teenagers 
JCage i6 to 19) looking for work even goes to the Employment Service 
(ES) ; among^those vrlf are out of school, one out uf four visits ES.^" 
Among out-of-school teenagers who are employerf.only about 4.percent 
surveyed in Januai^l97;3 credit ES with directing them to their 
present jobs. The overwhelming percentage of jobs obtained are found 
through friends and relatives (27 percent ) , or by going to the employer 
directly and independently (32 percent). Some 10 percent get tlieir 
jobs through Vunt-ads, only 0 percent through school placement offices 
or teaehei-s, only 5 i)ercent through private employment agencies; 
and 10 percent through othw- means."' These Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics data on jobseeking methods cmi)l()yed bj out-of-hchool youth 
are corroborated by two somewhat older analyses of the National Lon- 
gitudinal Survey (NLS) cohort of .^).000 young, men U to 24 years 
old. In one study, Kohen and Andri^ani found that among June 1969 
male high school graduates who had changed employei-s (in the 
civilian sector) heiween tlu 1908 and 1909 burveys (which were con- 
ducted in Xovembei ). the most fmpientl^ used joh-t>earch methods 
were through friends and relatives (.')2 percent) and direct contact 
with the employer (24 percent). Konnul job placement assistance 
through either school, public, or pri\ate emplounent ser\ ice^ helped 
only 11 percent of these graduates find tjieii mw jobs.**'' In another 
study of the XLS cohoit of joung men. Saundm*s found almost identi- 
cal percentages for typCh of job H*an h mefhods u.m 1 among those who 
were out of school with les.^ than 4-}earti of (ollege comi^lcted."^ 

Students are even leS^ likely than lait -of school tennagei's to get help 
^ frcui formal plademe.*| sei \ ices in finding jobs. Again using XLS data 
for the cohort of \ou^g men. Painci^ and othei-s found that among 
teenage students (age II to 19) w ho were cmpkncd in 1900. less than 1 
pei'cent found their j.obs thiiough KS or through some private em- 
ployment agency while 9 percent were helped b^\ the school placement 
service; 53 percent were aided by friends or '•elati\cs; 23 percent went 
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jto emplo je^^^^^ and the remaining 15 pei^cent nsed jvant-ads 

or some otl^^^^^ or combination of mctiiods. A more recent ^ 

study/, ihdjca^d^^ that only 29 percent of the Nation's high school 
Wnio^ that schools provided satisfactory job placement 

a^^ance,. whereas 77 percent believed that schools should lielp stu- 
dents finclvj^ when they leave school.*^^ . 

:Since neither the school nor the Employuient Service provides 
mucli.]ob:plaj?ement assistance to students, neither has much influence 
6n.t.a^stud^^ career plans. "V^^iD a national random sample of high 
sdhoo^^^ for exj^mpuL was asked to indicate which cate- 

gories of ipereo^^ their post-high-school plans, 

.parents; ;and: friends were the most f'^equently .named (43 and 25 
ipercjmtyresj^^^ only 10 percent named a teacher, 9 percent 

named a guidance counselor, and 1 percent named a State employment 
/seryico f pffictr.^'^ We would hypothesize that ready ac<jess to job 
pii»^cement services woidd augment these institutions' inflir nee T-ope- 
fully positive) on .students' future plans. 

As the presence of the Employment Service in the .schools declined 
in the face of rising youth unemployment rates durin{jf^ie late 1960's, 
the i*eactioh in the pul^ic schools was to dniw back from the job 
placeme>\t responsibility completely. They already had UiOre to do 
than they could handle. The counselors continued their college place- 
ment mission hut accepted beyond that only a nebulous area of respon- 
sibility for the development of self-awareness and at most a Very 
general exposure to what work might look like in the pagc^ of the 
0€cupaf\nal Outlook Handbook. Job placement was marked, quite 
unders' andably, as somebody else's business, 

A 1973 study conducted by the American Institutes for Reisearch 
for OE concluded that no quantitative data are available on the scope 
of placement services in the public Kccoudary a'hools.^-* Through some 
local .school sy.stems like Baltimore and Cleveland do opemte effective 
job placement services, the^e benefits are not being provided routinely 
as an importaru part of counseling and gnidun(!e programs. 

In respdnse (o renewed public interest in the problems of youth 
unoiuploymeut and the transition from school to work,-the National 
Center for Education Statistics (^Lxi:S) recer^tly surveyed a national 
sample of some 520 school districts to detennine the extent to which 
public high school students are served by school-based placement 
services. The study found that the number of job placement programs 
for the.se students has been increasing ripidly. More than half of 
the programs were developed in the last o years, and 44 percent of 
schocl districts nationwide enrolling two-tliirds of all public secondary 
school students now ha\e some soi^ of placement .service. In addition, 
the study lound that school staffs alone were involved in job place- 
ment in 54 percent of the districts ha^ ng programs, while local em- 
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ployineht se,vic€s^s^^ had voles along with school personnel in 
•p;Pe^ceAt.of tlid districts. The mnaining 8 percent of districts with 

having a formal, agreement with a 
.^l^l'pipployifi provides working staff. 

. ?.^?.f^P^^^^^ in the number of school-based placement services 
:^?:proba^^^ (1) the increase in teenage unem- 

- ployin force participation rates, which at once show 

for work; (2) the 1968 Vocational Education 
^^?nen^^ permit scho61 districts to use their block 

:g?|n0^^^^^ services; and (3) the demonstra- 

colleges and proprietaiy trade and 
^ '*f?|l^?cnj ^lioolsy which attract students by devoting serious attention 

llh^ fi^^sh their courses. 
l./^'#ltKe^^^^ no Ofi programs exclusively support guidance 

However, OE (categorical) program 
aut horized by titles I and III of the Elementary and Secondary 
-'^.p??^i?^^V^^^ (ESEit), part B of the 1968 VEA, and section 120 
:^f-^^?'^^^^^^^^^ ^ ^'^^^c ^^'ho have successfully completed 

T^^^P???^l?f^^^^^^ progmms) can be spent on guidance and place- 
^#t'ic^ the discretion of the recipient State or local educa- 

tipp ;mi^^^ aggregate amount of Federal funds spent by 

^tat^'aml local education agencies for such activities cannot be esti- 
mated precisely with presfent data, but best guesstimates are in the 
'^20 million, per year range. 

Until very recently, little effort has been made to bring students who 
Wftnfcfo work in contact with pepi)le who provicfc it. Despite students' 
overwhelmingly belief that schools ought to provide placement assist- 
ariceV^* most schools aii? still i-eluctant to provide it. Instead they 
prefer to concehtiiite their scarce resources on traditional academic 
conconis.^^ The Public Employment Service, also, has viewed student 
placement as a low-priority item, especially when so many adults are 
out of work. In sum, no institution poixieives youth job placement as 
its responsibility. Dosi)ite the imusually and excessively high youth 
une:*iployment rates, youth and student job placement has been 
accepted no better than as an unwanted child. 

So the superior force of institutional habit has had its victories over 
go6d sense. Proposals for new ways to fuse workaday i-eulities and 
H(^demic processes must, therefoi^, include consideration not only 
of: (1) How to provide high school age students with going-to-work 
counseling at least as effective as the traditional going-to-college 
coimseling, and (2) how to give youth job placement at least as much 
attention as adult job placement, but al^o of (3) how to combine these 
-youth cotmseling and job placement functions regardless of the minor 
earthquakes incident to doing so will cause in stratified established 
bureaucracies.*^*^ 
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Expanding local interest in providing school-based placement serv- 
ices suggests tljat now may be a propitious time for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to provide sonic ^midance and suppoit to help assure that the 
services lire of high qualitj . Though the i-ccent one-page National 
-Center for Education Statistics survey did not intend to assess the 

* quality- of the school job placement services, it did provide some 

• evidence to suggest that many of the programs leave something to 
be desired. For example, among the sehooldistricts providing place- 
ment assistance to high scIito) students, (52 percent listed "job 
order taking and listing' as a function, of this service ; only SO percent 
listed "job solicitation." These job placement fimctions, in addition 
to the usual '''referral to job openings" arc thought to be crucial to the 
success of a olacement program, yet are absent in a sizable n iuority 
of them. \ 

FederaUfti/dership might well be required to prevent the youth 
placement function from continuiilly being lost in the cracks, or front 
being carried out in an unprofessional or inept manner. "What to do is 
' not the question. There are already several succes.sful school place- 
ment models from which to draw. The dillicult questions are: Who 
should do it? Who should lead it? How much Fednral financwl mcen- 
tive is required? 

Compared to otlier Federal human resource programs, the amount 
of money need^.t to establish placement services in high schools on 
a widespread basis is not large. An expenditure of $r.O nulliou, for 
example, could provide enough professional placement specialists , o 
serve one-third of;the Nations high school students (grades 10 to 12). 
assuming a ratio of 1 placenieiit person Tor every LHOO students. If 
States or local agencies were to match such a figure on a dollar-for- 
dollar basis, two-thirds of the Nation s high school students could be 

sorvcd* * 
As to wliether fedorallv subsidized school placement oflic6rs should 
• ho employees of the Kmnloyment Service, of the schools themselves, 
or of some other agenc/ liko a local CETA agency or an educat ion ' 
and work council, an /pproach which permits participation of dif- 
ferent delivery agftu</s in dilVerent localities seems preferable. A\ hat- 
ever agency is used, the school placement service should coordinate 
with the Employment Service or other manpower ::goncy contracted 
by the CETA prime sponsor to do placement work and rely on it for 
central referral of job or(lcr.s. Moreover, any new Federal program to 
support school placement services should take into account KS's con- 
cern that these services could weli reduce its potential munoer of 
placements and hence its budget for the subsequent year, inii^much as 
placement credits are the main (leterminant of an ES ofTices budget 
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'jn9t.meht Possibly, «ir exception to presfent ES regulations ought 
be credited >vitji at least a portion of placements made 
by a scliopl's program. 

Another ooncern in the establishment of school placement offices "is 
the ifeed to continually follow up graduates, whether they get their 
•jpbsithrough the schQol placement program or not. Followup data 
/should include enough specific occupational assignment and wage data 
to^perinit future graduates to better assess their probabilities for ob- 
^taming employment m certain fields. The mere accounting of whether 
a graduate is employed or not and whether this employment is in a 
ti-ainmg,related field (via, the federally required vocational education 
placement:form)=is not sufficiently detailed to help placement officers 
with theirTespohsibilities. Possfbly, Federal aid could be directly tied 
to cpnducting.sufficiently detailed folloWup studies of graduates. The 
cost of.such a multiyear foUowup does not become so prohibitive when 
samples af graduates ai-e surveyed rather tlian the entire graduatin;t 
classes (the preseiit OE regulation calls for the foliowup of all gra «- 
ates fori year)." ^ 

Ultimately, the success of placement services for students is largely 
■ determmed by external economic factors and the availability of job.s. 
Accountability of guidance-placement programs based solely on place- 
meat "batting averages," therefore, is probably ill advised. For now 
the greatest justification for having school-based placefnent services 
is that students expect such assistance and want the school to demon- 
strate some concern about what liappeils to tlieni after they leave 
school. I>lacement services are evidence of such concern and should 
become more widely available to students, regardless of their subse- 
quent impact on unemployment rates. 

Marketable Skills > 
(Basic Skills and Vocational Education) 

For some time a debate has been raging about how much specific 
job preparation ought to take place in secondary schools. Should 
schools equip i]ll students with skills that are .siilable in the labor, 
market ? Or,should schools tend to their traditional businass of teach- 
ing basic skills while performing certain socialization- and custodial 
functions? ■ . 

The dispute begins wjth a calm assertion by teachei's irf vocational 
education that without a-si)ecific occupational .skill, young people 
have a hard time finding jobs. But skej)tic.>, retort that . in a rapidly 
changing technological era highly sin^ific skill training is in danger - 
of obsolescense and may not f()>(er i. )voiiieiit up career ladders Pro- 
IJonents of this view Koutund that Sv-hool-, should enii)hasize basic 
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Jiteracy-'and computtit.ional skills, the most mtirkettible skills of all, 
■and should help students learn how to learn and solve problei.ns.'=» 
The compromise position, endorsed' by many proponents as well as 
critics of vocational education, holds that while schools shdnld stop 
slwrt 'of equipping students with specific job skills, they should pro- 
.vide preoccupationnl or "cluster" instruction, which aims at toachuvg • 
• general familiarity with a field, easily tninsforable skills \yithin an 
occupatioual cluster, good work habits, reading capability, and soniu 
thinking— all of which begins to sound suspiciously like what any good 
' education is supposed to do."" 

Employers and, the generaKpublic are as split on their views as arc 
educators. Many employei-s prefer to hire yon- g people who iiave had 
a good general education and then teach tl' -m specific job skills in 
tiieir own training programs. Most often, tiuvse' employee are large 
companies in high technology fields that must continually '"npi-ove 
their products and provide training in order to remain competitive.''"' 
" Other employers "warn, school leaver to he as job ready as possible and 
do not. want to invest in their training. . ' • i , 

All employers seein to want young .people who are both trainable 
and adaptable. But many continually complain thai young people lack 
the work habits and basic skills needed to learn on their own. Em- 
ployers have always felt this way. The (piestion remains whether there 
arc grounds for this feeling at present. I low well do sciiools eqiuij- 
students with skills to outer work ? Moreover, to what extent do Fedcra 
programs help sdmols contribute effectively to students' eventual 
employability? ' ' 

Basic Skills. Few educational is&ne.s in recent yea re have gripped 
the inuigination of the popular press like declines in college, ad in is- 
sions and aehicN-efnent test scores^. In view of the sparse factual infor- 
mation that is available about thf changing results or outcomes or 
our educational institutions, it is no wonder thiit rei^rts of these 
findings have attracted so much attention and rcinfoired feelings by 
•umny that something is or m..y be wrong with our educational enter- 
prise. As educational policyiuakei-s consider whether or not declining 
test s.cores indicate that todays high school graduates are less well 
pi-epared to enter the labor market or i)ost.secondary education than 
gra<liiates in previous yeai-s, they should explore the nature of the 
problem and develop interpretations that are consistent with the facts 
Fii-st of all, it can be stated with reasonable assurance that most 
' achievement test scores have been declinmg since the inid-ll)(iO's in 
nil grades from five upward. This conchisiou J.olds across-most dif- 
fevent assessment instruments, alterations in these over tune, am 
■ varying compositions of the types of students taking these tests. 
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Among the teste applied to high school studSnts, the results are suni- 
mari^i^ follows: | 

. • SehpJaatic Aptitude Test {SAT) : College-bound high school 
seniors show a de)dline in verbal and matli^inatical scores over 
the p?4t decade. | 

. Amencqn*ColUge fasting Program {ACT) : Supports downward 
trend of SAT. scores in English and uiatheniatics. Only natural 
science ,8cpre8;have Vemained at tlie sarne average level over the 
pastdecai^e. I 

• Prettminary SchoJwitic Aptitude Test {PSAT) : The scores of 
High school juniors dp not show systematic declines. 

•Wnrmota SchbJasti^' Aptitude Test {MS AT): High School 
juiiipre in.Minhesota|^show a dechne in verbal and mathematics 
scores since the mid-1960^s. 

• Iowa Jfests of Educaitondt Development {ITED): Iowa high 
school students manifest same test score patterns over time as 
SATjACT,andMSA^^. 

• Natioml Assessment of Educational Progress (AVl^/^) : Declines 
jn scieiice achievement, and writing skills over a 4-year period 
were observed for a national sample of i7-year-o!ds. However, 
the results for the reading-literacy assessment show an opposite 
trend. \ 

» Pi oject TALENT: No significant difference was found in readii^g 
comprehension among h\^\ school juniors between 1900 and 
1970; the same test was administered to students in each of 
these years in 134 of the original Project TALENT schools. 

Second, score declines are more pronounced in higher grades and 
in recent years. Third, declines are more severe for tests probing 
Xcrbal tha:* mathematics achievements. These findings are in contrast 
to, the 20-year period prior to the mid-19()0's* when achievement test 
scores steadily increased. 

The causes of declining achievemeht tests scopes are not well known, 
but'there are plenty of theories-ami counteiHieori^s. Among the more 
plausible hypotheses about factors which hiight coiiti'ibute to test 
score deci*eases^are : (1) Substantial decreases in general or academic 
course enroUinents, especially in the proportions of pupils taking the 
traditional basic courses of the college pi'eparatoi*y curriculums; (2) 
fewer high scoring students taking the ttisto ui their senior year (i.e., 
taking them instead in their junior year); (:\) fiwer less alHuent 
gifted students applying to selective pri ate institutions; (4) aducjine 
in the caliber of teachei-s, particularly with ivspect to their verbal 
and math ematical skills; and (5) a perception by students that test 
scores are . ot predicti\e of future academic nor occupational success, 
hence Uie diminished effort to do well on them. 
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Several scholars i^rc attempting to test these aiul other rival hy- 
potheses wliiclu explain the decline in test scores."' In some cases 
the data are sufticieut; in othei-s, they are not. Iniprovcnient.s in pro* 
grams of performance data collection and continuing school sur\i\vs 
will no doubt help to clarify what i? now a very confused bit nation. 
One of the most ju^niising lines of analysis of the declining test sooi es 
situation is ta^/lisaggregate the verbal and niatlieniatical scoix;s into 
their respective constituent abilities. Such disaggrcgaticjii of sa)rc.s 
already is beginning to .show why trends across different assessment 
instruments do not coincide nu)re than they do. ^Kor example, while 
almost all tests of general verbal ability show declining scores, those 
wliich measure reading ability only; e.g., the i-eadin-r test's of Praject 
TALENT and the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), do not .show such declines."* Aspects of verbal ability ' 
which coilcern writing skill (.sentence and pamgniph coustructioi\ 
and spelling) 4\nd Aoeabularlv, however, ha\e declined significantly, 
as seen in a comparison of UUIO and 15)7.") ivsults for students in 17 
secoiulary scIujoIs using the same Piojeet TALENT tests, as widl 
as in a comparison of lOGJ) ami 15>7t results for 17-u*ar'0lds using the 
NAEP writing mechanir tesi, 

A similar state of alfairs obtaiius when the decline in genenil 
nmtheniatii^al ability is aiial\/.ed. Klanagjin." fo; example, showed 
that when niatluMuatical abtlit\ is di.sagg negated into it., constituent 
parts, a 15)00 to 15)7.") eompai ison of Projeet TALKXT test results 
re\ealed significant decline in computation antl qttantitaft\e leasoning 
while abstract reasoning and the abilit\ to apply el(»nu'ntary con- 
ce|)ts in mathematics impn)\rd slightlj^. P< iliaps those latter abilities 
arttmoiv, important tosuiuu^d in matlM iuatiis than the more nu'chani* 
cal skill of LM)mputation, whit li ihv poiL t ralculatoi is rendering some- 
what less important. Oenerall} speaking, thru, it is likely that an 
aualjsis of test scores without di.-aggn*gating them into constituent 
abilities will \viu\ to misleading interprdatimis and inappropriate 
poKc\ reeonnnentlat1«)ns. Spn ifit skills whirh appear to he deteriorat 
ing are those which arc more rote or nieihai/v*al (computation and 
writing) or tinu» bonml (\ocabalaiy) in nature, while less detcrio 
tion (science aehiexenu'iit). or outright inipix)\ement is observed 
skills rcle\ant to problem sol\ing (abstVaet reasoning ami civa^ 
itv)/'^ Hoth po.siti\c aiMl negati\c comlusioi s can be deduced ^\^ .a 
such fimlings. Without further data om- can only speculate that per-, 
ha{)S some of the attention bciyg gi\en b> tcachei-s and students to 
problem sol\iiig ami project acti\itic> of a i.iore pniciical nature is 
iMjginning to show results. 

Reluctance at this point to characteri/.e declining test scores as 
a national problem should not lead us to dismiss the pos^bility that 
national progi'Jim.s unpact n|)on the scores themselves. Imloed, a con- 



5 :s^^^^^ iihder ESE^ title I * spent^y, 

[I i:^- » Jo^lJ^schodB dist ricte ;td; improve the basic skrfls of their students, 
|: J; , ip^ttjcuiari^ stMerrts f rpk .(^rsady^ntaged backgrounds^ Most of these 
flf^' schqpi students' The fact, that 

^ , : • \ achaeyemen^^ sicor^did ^^^^^ dec^ffne^ arid in^sdnie instanceslinprove^;, ^ 
I/ '; for the question weedier Federal funding^ 

" * , to jft^ist prevent 
&e^;fei^^^^^ ftgg^g^^e decline, seeij at ;the secondary :^hi3pl level. 
Similarly, int^^^ few^places \y^^^^ were/targeted 
i^^ jat «5^dary did changes in liyerage test scbres iinaproyc ^ 

k ' \ ' '^P^^ 9KlP?)^^y ttatibnarresults? Until these and related* 

Jf;/ / questions a . 
rdifficulfto^^ , ^ ^ ^ 

WJiile bftj^pre the declining test score con- 

. IjfpY^^ still remains that the sKarp decline 

in tke last;2*yean5 pj^ Ingh^ipbreSpeciaiiy^j'e^^^ testing pro; 

5gEft|Jis (fata) is symptomatic of t]ie progressive deterioration of second: 
aty t^ucatioiu jafy themselveSj declining test^cores are a mereiy symp- 
t<;»natic of a larj^^ prpbleni. "VVlien cQmbijierf with other indications 
/UKe .-iucrea^ vandalism* and ' delinquency^ drug jlbiise, ^ 

alophoiism, and higher rates" of > suicide and running a;%ay aniong 
teenagers, a picture of an institution ttnable to cope with the needs - 
4f ^e modern adolescent emerges. : . . ' A 

^ocationid Education. The issue of how much specfific job training 
. oiiglit to4,a]^^ plaWin the schoo as opposed to workplaces has been/ 
defiatedj >:igofou^^^ both in the United States and abrqj^d.H^ Propo- • 
nents6f schodl-based jocationaf trainh |h:it such training will 

^prevent many .Jtudenfs from di'pppiiife out and lerfd t.o, greater early 
:laG5r. market success as expressed by higher eaoungs^ more time^ . 
. employed .compared to <tim unemployed, mere highly skilled jots, ^ 
/.and greater job satisfaction. I)etn)ctqrs from this p'osition say^hat^ 
liot'Wily Avijl V training at the secondary school level fa il^to 

! '^cliieve the aforementioned goals, b^t, also that such t rainiijgiiTay be 
^r, hamfiij in;t^^ lorifj^run by consigning vocational students to^lowr- 
' paying- jobs fpr the Vest* of tbeir lives. Furthermore, the dctractora 
M - . <*«PI\fen(Ii;jpb:tr,a be accomplished more effciiivejy dnd at less 

I . ^stby business and industry: due to thbi'r greater likelihood of havin'g 
[ \ Thodern equipraent and qnalified, up-to-date instructors tto teach people 
■: " . howio 11.^., hijiintain, repair, and nagdify this mathinery. « ^ 

'^i?. Orgies of shid^^^ Htate, and national Iqveig have 

r ' . .?at£empted to investigate the Witudc of thesQ claixns and c^yite^- 
, . cldWs.!^^ those at local and State Ig^js, nor- 

. . ... riially yield vV'idely^ , 
['^ education* These studies are usually flawed by their inability V^o^^^^J ^ 
\ ] for local econohiic conditions and to ke^p track of gnimm^ for long 
' ' ^ » ' ' ' I *^ ^ . • * f - . > 



enough pern accurq*tcly assess" their early^laboi' market ^ 

experience. The niojiilit^ . .\ 

_ to aiK)|herJs a.partienlarly perplexing problem for those whb-coiuluct 
, .these 'local^^^^ methodological erroi^s cOiiinionly 

• ^seeri'in.them incliidd : (cf) Qollectirig earnings data from all graduates 
diiriii^.the sum 

P?rip^^Ke^\yages of ypcatipdal education graduates >vitU cj?iroge-|jound, i ' 
^ gradiuites who fid|^ lip tlleir low^payiiig temporary 

jpbs upqn ^teriiTg c^^ ; (&) iiichiding industrial \prac- 

^ tical). arts .a^^^ depnitioii of -vocatiouar educa- 

^ tioiij pr not ii^^^ (c) aggr^- 

^ gating female and-m ^ 
experience of ypun^^ 'thei^K2i*esp6iisfe;rat'e to 

;questioiinaires and (rf) ^(^m^paring^the uneiu-. r 

' ^ .R'pyitl?.'^^ ii^^^ vocational education graduates, which are deriVed I 
fvom the anjuifUi'ocational educati followup survey taken within * 
, 8,mpriths;after graduation, Svith the national unemployment rates of 
J , thft iCtT to lO.-yearnige group. latter are derived "from the more - 
\ - rigorousxGurrejit Population l§urvey condHcted niontJily by tlie *Bn- ^ \ 
reau Qf the Censiis. Thei^e are t \vQ^s(ii:iQjis analytic erroi's associated 
^ ^ witlvthislechri^ne of comparing ^m^^^ rafes: (1} Tiiere is 

a selectron bias in the vocatioiiaL-cilncation followup burvey in that the 
\^ response rate is typically much lower than for the Current Population ^ . 
. Survey and tlje vccaUqnal gradutites who clioj)£e to answer tend to be 
^ the most satisfied . alumni wholiave jobs; (2) Comparable gix)iips;are *' 
. not being studied \yhpn the employment status of vocational gradu- . 
atfes^age 18 to 19 years is related j;o that of the 16- to 19-yejirs-old 
population as a whole, espjicially i^hen one coiisiders that uneinploy- - " . 
^ . ment: rates, aitiong ItJ- to l7-yea'r-olds arc much liigher than^amohg 
.i8-*to 19 -year-olds. ^ . . ^ ^ * . . 

Natibnajl.longitiftlinal studies w^iich compare over several years the 
labor market experience of voihitional aiulnoii vocational high sclipol 
graduates who do/not attend college, aud which include statistical ' 
ccfntrols for background and aptitude variable'fe; are^he most likely to^ 
assess accurately the unique outcomes of vocational educatioii. Three 
? longitudinal data 'biases have, been used for this effort : Project 

ijALENT, \yhich sampled 400,000 seroiidury school students in i,353 ^ 
public and private high schools around the country, including 15- and/' 
iO-year followups since 1962; tlie Xafionlil Longitudinal surveys of 
^- * ^ labor force behavior conducted by Prof. Herbert Parncs aiid associates 
at Ohio State University, which tracks the labor force experience iaf 
. a national sample of 5,-000 young men and 5,0.00 young woij^ien 14 t0A . 
/ ^ years* of age; and the National Longitudinal study of the high sdiooV 
class of 1972, conducted by ithe Educational Testing Service for the, 
National Center of Education Statistics, whicK tracks, the labor force ^ 
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'tioiial sectors 

Tlie^:las^deca(le^ (lOerATa^^^ in outlays , 

foir v^atjonial Mucation. As Feddfal jgnancial suppoit for vocational 
education; g^^ slowly in ,recoiit> years, local and Stai« contributions 
. rose mud^^ fiscal year IQTo^ i^calerdh assistance; voca- 

' tipoalj^^^^^ to $0.5; biilioh cpmpajred |o $C.3xffeillipn 

. |*in4sait y^^ 1970 and $0,2 billion>fti fiscal j;ear496p' \yhfic the local 
J ahd^ State c6htrii)ution added to $3/ahj<llioh in^fisoal^ear 1075 com-, 
'^^^ ,paredi.tp $i:5ibiilion in.fi^cal year ii^TO and $0.6 billion in fiscal^ear ' 



c ; : \ajtd educati^ of 18,000 young* men and women who were ' 

|i;;;-lh!g^^^ v \ ■ ; ' ? ' * , * • 

^^<:^^ol|^^^^ ^Hfljes whjch liave;^^ the /experience, ol 

1* 4^5^^^?-^!^^ three national 

• / llong^tu^^ tlVat '^oca^ -* 

wiUi occasiorial exceptions, con- 

I: ' , -cju^ei^^^^ : 

r,. ^ c "^- pb-more to^ of worlg than nwwbca- * 

l.^^j. ;7ltio^^^^ * - \ " ^ ' 

^^^^ to'seQk or obtain postschool tvajniiig 

^fee;(^y^^ pi-ecjude the 
^.s", .ngedfor 

,3^as^^^^ - " /. ' 

^4: :i^mewHat mqf^ I'^Hcj]^ tl^^i^^ nonvodatignalgraduates to obtain jobs . . . 

^^ithin; 10rm^ work in ^Vhich ^ley ' . 

^ expect ^tp use^th^ir I'rainihj^^^ among wpmen;"^ 

i^f\\y^s ]^ not too unlike the kinds which nonvocatiohal gradu- 
,it(BSgetw^^^^^ • 

^ xip more likely than other sSulents^ well-paying, jp^s dr ^ 

^ ... . ^N^bsre^^ • ; ~ , ^t/^ 

; ^ " ' tecj^ed 

1^^' ^ ^ , -witho^ th^ ' , . 

^ V St'among W^^ 

^ 3Pbs> even with increased work "^experience and/additionhr .j 

I ^ *ydc^i6nal"tfaM * , w * • ^ ' 

,am6ng :\vhites5 ii\6re likely* tli^n nouyocational' gi-aduatesjto get . • 
^ '^Yj^U-payjng jobs if they i^ecei ve additionaJ.postschool training ; 

10. no *mor(i satisfied with^ of the general 

.traclf, and some\vhat less satisfied ^an comrftercial and college , 
^ r ' , .preparatory'graduates.-?^® * " ' ^ • . 

. ^B^spite the evidence. that IpngitudinAl st,ijdies^^iho^v that vocational ' . . 
educatipii overajj creates no labov mar}^et adVantagesiorJts graduates, 
'vpcaUgnal ed among students and the • ^. 

general public fend constitute tfje fastest growing segment of the educp,- * . \ 
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• . .Suggetions to' reduce the amojuit of vocational training ill secondary 
\%cliod1s usuaiiy originate in the premise 't)iat it is inore^costly pei*' 
. student thiiii* other cufi'iculums/Uhless fliu benefits of tlifs cxi>eri- 

• ence justify the costs, so goes .the argifinent, vocational programs are - 
a hixury tliat the schools can ill aiford, especially during times of 
declining scho&lrev^^^^ ^ , - \ * 

This type of arg^rtnent, no^dolihf, will p^rsist^for many years.**** 
iFrbni the standpoint of Federaj^ policy;' it^ is lai-gely irrelevant- 
school districts have the right to determine for themselves which j, 
^programs are \voith; what costs. As far as*the Federal Go veriimeht^ 
is 'coiicemed, vvhat'studenfs learii when they ain? standing, in6ying 
ab^QUt,;^nd manipuk^^ things is just as valuablecas\hat they learij 
'Vittih^from books, blackboards, aiid lectures. That vocational educa- 
tion\contalns more of the foj^-mer than thp hitter is of no particulai^ 
. Federal cpijcerh, so long as.no harm cQiries of nt, and tjiere is little, 
^videriceof any damage. o' * * ^ ^ • 

picture of studied Federateieutrality with res^)ect to the compara- 
ti\^e wortii pf sclj^ool-based vocational trailing is far "from the actual 
.case, however. Since' the early lOHOs, the" Federal povernment has 
\ . given -vocatioiiftl bducation a priority accorded to no other kind of liigh ^ 
^ schcol^ education.*" The federal policy ta increase ^enrohmenls in * 
vocaj^ioiial edncation has been einin(^ntly successful. At tlictjjamo tirne^ 
• a lai^ infrastructure of/federaUy aided vocational education boards,' 
'* PJaiinjngb6(lies,andad\^^^^^^^ ' 
quajity of vocational Utfucationy * ^ * 

When tlie VEA legislation was passed (1963) and later amended 

• (1968)-, widespread and pei^sistent manpower skill shortages were 
assumed along \/ith' the rationakp that o;it-of school youtji coiUd not 
get.jobs was begfeufc tlwij lacked skillkTederal legislatoi;s And officials ^ 

• thoughe that nlore manpower and vocational Jjaining would decrease 

• unemployment and eliminate manpower shortages. ]Tence, federally 
suppoifed ]ob \raining VouUl be iii the national intei-est . 

. . ' Subsequent investigations'failed to turn up massive skil^shoftages^^ 
(job vacancies did not go begging in W\\ skilled areas) and ft^derally 
subsidized voc^lional trltining did little to. change the unemployment 
' rato nor inil)i^ve tjignificantly' the. labor' market e.xi^encncc for all 
but. the most disadvantaged pai'ticipantsj[ e.g.,. Job Corps). In short, 
there was a shortage of jobs, not skills, a condition which was partially 
* > alleviatedbythewar.in Vietnam. . . ^ i ' 
^ ' Todav, a postAvar United States continues to face a slKy^tago of jobs. 

* A . ^ivy,^,.^ •v,.,..i.Ai hv <:k'^^*purplnses 

Our economy i.Si^oecoining more aim h Oie nuiix^c.i ^v...^ ..ui i 

, tlian hy-'skill sliorMigesVpeople witli skJIIs, As well as those without 
Sl)ecific occilbational .skills, frequently cannot find appropriate (or 
auyO employment. 'In vie^f^ o£ the negligible public-and jn-ivate 
. benefits of federallv supported occupatjbnal trainijig for youths, the 




HP ' l^jl^i||hV'nu^ of school vocational tfaining W 
Itl ir^levgnt Federal isspe, a;pohtinuc(l Fcdekl resiJDnsibiii- 
r>:''ty:to-l^^^^ the-qliaiVty 61 vocational c^liicatmn 'is^eviaent. 

f '^anyVstudents^ ar^ learriiAg, obsplesV^^^ wliich Wf noither 

J /^a^i?'jP t^^^^^ «iarket\nor any general education utility. Onco/ 
feg^nja y(^^^^ te^rmiriated ; inanpower dornaiul 

.^P3^§JTO^^ ecluca%h,plaV - 

^^.^^"^^^ ^^^^ is^hardly ever disseniinnted to students in such 
[ 'a#ay asto influenpe ^ . . 

^A;ne>v -Feder^ might diininish 

, ./cpnfeern forlhe^^^ T^ational^lucatjon and fpcxis oi,uthe " 

|— gudity. Sl!ch a s.icatcgy mighj^ include .thcC following adtionS : 

fp^"V6cati6imr education plaimiiig and vocational coursg sejcc-v^l \ * ^ 
; -^r tionbyitud^^^^ ' a . \ • / ^' V, - 

5 # ™P!^Ye<^ii4^pa|d the fpUowu^.of voehj^ipiuvl graduafes so that ' , 
L. * ^ prospective ^Qri^fs .will have a i(ettor idea of fcheiji' proba{)ilities ^ 
J '".^i-r ' for Obtaiiyng \wnploymbit in a.fieKTl'elatcd' to .Jheir training; 
' 3* ^^^^^ su^>Voi't for ocra^tionai^lmmijig on relatively 'few cen ters 

of e;3jce]lenc€f5 expanding on the idea of regional skill centers;' p \. 
, 4. ^deVelop-flc-xiblo vocatignal Ci«'i;iculuuis*wlHch studentSleanK ' 
*; . skills th5Lt4 re {i:aiisf^rable to several occujmtjw^^^ and evaluate' , . 
such:curri(5ulums by ^leterminiiig the ocai^ations Viiei-e prdcm- 
ploynient training provided the greirtGst econQmic reilurn td /rrad- 

& integrate instruc^on in basic skills (literacy ahd-coniputaiionf 
vwiUi:^vocatip training on -a larger settle tU^m at" present ; aiid 
;6: develop ait-ernativc ways tp^ help students in Ul?S<lfltter yeai-s of 1 
llij^^ school get occupational trainihg ^^ithcivjipt o^^eHd by the i . _ 
school, or of 'higher quality thaiKthiit offered by the school, in- 



cluding experimental use or entitlements or stipends which- would 

l'"^ ( v^^^.^^°^9l^5^? '^^"^^^^J inchulmg emplpyers, labor; unions^, pro-^ 
f ^ 'pyetaiXschoolsVand coniniuniti^ ^ . \. 



www 

Y ^ A:n^'w;Federal;rclc,ihen would fc^^ctiS wi Jtedmical assistjinccj dis- 
^ seminiation, md reyearcli and .demoh^ti-ation. A cafalytic tiihctibn. 
would replace the operational task oi e:^pandin^ vocational education 
,opgorcimities. Fewer students might be served, but those served would 
'be served tetter. ' ^ " \ ' » 
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FEDERAL ROLE 
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^ Federal, assistaiice to help localities imj^roye the school-to-work 
tra'nsitioh can be justified on several grounds 

11. Tne -problem;^ are of sufficient magnitude and are sufficiently,* 



. , . ^. ..... 

EffortS;to resolve.the problems by the private sector-of by State . 

or local goveriiiftents are ript adequate and show little likelihood 

• ' . of becoming so in the iiear future.* ^ ' ^ k C 
:^ V 3:. For nibst of the problems there are solutions already tried and 

, y .tested: , ; ^ : ' ; . > 

* , * ^ The Federal GoVernment.has a Sufficient degree of (>xpertise in 

, ^ . ""^Xthe prp1i)leli]rareas .io be*able to help most localities and. States. ^ . 
' \ . 5. T?he benefits of the proposed Federal activities oi^program are ; 
.*\Erpbably worth thc^^^^ " , \ • , 

Despite^tiic justification fpr FiederaVhivolvcmenf, tl.iis*question*cf(n^ 
still be raised : Why pan't the States and coimhuntties do it ? Answer : " 
They can, and some Are; biit the. inpcess of br.inging the world^f 
) ' education and work closer together will mbvG along faster if th^ 
. Federal Government plays a catalytic role. * , ' '\ 

' A, more fundamental question, perhaps, is: Why lias the Nation . 
^ permitted education and work to become so isolated from one another? 

Ther6 are several reasons. First and forem^t, education has been *x ; 
vie\ved uncritically for ^o loag as a way to gef hhead that few people 
* considered the irriportanqi of relating its systematically to. the world 
of w.ork. Ill the- sellers market \Vhich prevailed •dijring Mie quartcy 
century following World War II, emplbyer^ coul.d do little e]se than ' 
' * .accept the products of the schools, for no .other supply sector was ^ 
* , idoing. liny better and industry npedfed educated, or, at least^ literate ' 
• , ^ pebpb! i;i the buyer? market iof the rOTO's,^ lu^wever, when skill 
surpluses oiither tlian shoi-tngcs pi^vail, empldyei-s have become more 
selective anH schools have b,«gim to, get pressure from parents to teach 
•their children the competencies needed to become employable. 
V 6ther reasons for the progressive isolation of the worlds of education 
and. work, especially for high' school stu/lents, Imv^been: the post- 
Sputnik .emphasis on recruiting lijofti high school graduates for pro- 
. , fessional caVeers requiring college preparjition, \yith correspondingly 

'C ' 'less emphasis on placing the non-college-bound graduates into jobs 
% '{aftho'^gh Federal vocational cduootion legislation (Fid attempt to' 
^ redress this imbalance) ; the "equality, of educational opportunity" ^ 
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^ imovemont w^^ 

I . 'i^Wld^im^^^ the rise of a 

'^y. -aut^riT^atia open. enrollment intended to inpti vate 



^v; vSt^den^ it more di|5cj&l| for .students 

% ^ :tp J^ome ^^^^^ bltlVeir abilities ;and aptitu io ^xt ablo^ 

^\; ';t^ wiltK -tfre requiremente of different ^ccupatioiis;. the 

j;^ %^^:,^gio^^ colleges and proprietary vocational 

p ^^^scHools'^ xfi^riy more stii^ent^- to obtain specific pccupa- 

f ^ ^^'tibiaSals^^ assistance, thef^by. making it less |iecessary. 

for jiij^^^ to cohcerp tliemsely6s wjil^^^ transition 'to work; 

. 'andt the progress^ hire professiohaF 

ipereoi^^rWhq ikck.teadi^ who offcfr extensive experi- 

, ence^m, jivqrk^ Tliis situation evolves chiefly from the 

increasing power teacher organizations to liifTuenCe school emplojv 

• Aent practices and; in^part, from the'decliningigrowth rates of S(!hool* 
bhd|ets^^^^ \'l , :^ 

. , To a considerable extent, then^the progressivti'ispiatiou of th^wortds 
, of '.work; and^eSucation grew out of well-iht^nded national policy 
^to mcreasd tlie^N^ supply of hi^hiy trtCined manpower while' 
acliieyin^^a^great^^ socia]^ justice by making postsecohdarj' 

. :^d^(^\Ao\\ indre accessibly and attractive to, more people. This policy 
Ji^s iJargeiy succetfderf; though somcAyhat al the expense of youths*' 
•;*prepai:atidri to enter the world of wo A', whether or not they go on to 
^oliege/jEWhapis it isiti^^^^ to evaluate and reemphasize this i^reparation- 
for-wi^rking-life jfiincnon. of education, not to give it more prioritj^ 
dian 'other legki mate educational functions, but merely ta callow it 
io fihally attain i>'^l^c^ - . 

. fIederAl poucy options / . ' r 

p To' iAcreajsC' tlie supply and quality of jobs'availablo to ybifths 4^ 
. perhaps the most effective way .to assure their successful transition 
- from school to v/orfc.If young peppje ar^ reasonably confident that" 
hard workVin schoolvwill bcf rep^arded by suitable job opportunities, 
i^-. tliey*are more likely tQ,str|ve to acquire iji school. the skills and knowl- 
edges which will;ciihance their employability. Improving youth *jqb 
oppbrtuhitieg^s easier sai^thaii done, however, there is little consen- 

• sus>pn which mac ro^conomic or manpower policjes ou^ht to be fol- 
lowed. Alternative strategies which are currently^fceing dis'cu^d and. 
debateej incljule: (L) Policies to promote general economjsC-expansjon, 
(2)' financial i to employers for hiring youths, such as tax 
croditSj.pr a lower minimum wage f(?r youths; (3) pyblic works.and 
public^rvicp employment, including required T).ublic service for the 
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young, and (4) job sharing or redistribution of Avdriv, The majdr un- , 
^ resolved problem is how to (Jjeatp, l^efnllaiid productive eriipli>jment 
fof youths without taking jobs away from addlt workers. ' . 

Although some time may elaj^se^ befo^a^consensus is rallied .aground 
a, plan to improve the youth entploynieiit situation, th^ie are a few . ^ 
actions wluch the schools could take to .help, young people make their * 
job s^>5ai?ch more efficient and their snbswii^ent work more personally 
satis^ing In general^ the options.put forth here are intended to help 
^yoV^g^I^PpJe-^^PP^J^ph carxief^deci^ionmaki. <r with a grejjter sense • . 
of .realism about th^selves and aboiit the lab^r market, Iif addition, j^'. 
tliey*call for mof^ direct ussistaiipe^from the.school in helping young , 
peopjie make cpntacl with both pn^Rjpycrs andnvorkers, The§e school^ 
based activities will not have any major el^ect on the youth einployment., 
• situation.- To the extent, :howe.\^r, that these activities dec 
search time (because of knowing what one^wants.and getting asbistance 
to obtain.it) and quit rates (because of wanting to keep satisfying 
work), youth unemployment rates. would be redlicod," also. V_ 
On the assumption of relatively constant Federal expenditurcs-^or *^ 
education and work,,a^strategy^to effect'a more succesoful transition, 
froin sc]jot)l to work, wou'ld ^gradually shift the Federal funds used 
to support scJiool-based vocational traiiiing to other activities \vhich ^ 
^apiMjar^f^t this time to be more strongly associated with a'successful 
transftion.^^^ Possible Federal actions classified by problem^ areas are ^ 
identified^ijidei' the options which follmvs» 

Options To .Improve Students' Kno^^fi«{lge 

oUKe Labor Market • , . * * 

^* « - • • . < \ ' . ' 

Of the various ways to improve secondar}' school studejtits' kriowl- . 

edge cff tht^ world of work, afrording them career-type ^v,ork e.vperienee 
(i.e., work offering advancement potential and trauiing'for .skill 
^ .development) and providing them^ direct acfcess to occli|)at^ional, data 
Xcspe^EvialTy realistic job outlook forecasts) through information sys- 
tems or guidance-placement programs are the most^ effective. Awhile 
^pme classroom based career education programs hav^e expanded the 
career awareness of .stndehtb, e\aluation iividercc accunmlated thus 
far suggests tlmt incorporation, of occupati^Jl^il information info 
secondary 5^chopl i:urri'v.ulums i.s j^enerall}- not effecti\ e^ miless students 
are actively involved in using the infonuiition in learning by doing 
contexts. Public policy should emphasi/A^the expanjsion and qualitative 
imj)i'ovemcnt of pai/1 and unpaid ^yrt'k experience programs for ^ 
secondary school stuijents^ as well a^«the developuiqjit and dissemi- 
nation 9f comprehenbive,Mugh (juality occupurtional and educational 
information.' \ , \ ' / '/ 

l^^Provide Secondary School Students With More and Better - 
- Wnrk Experience Opportunities^ (see^chdrjt 1). Supervised and 
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•planned experience .in the worftpl^ce can jifilp*§ome students acquire. .^ 

• academio. kno\yledge aS well* asjjj^lp|ptfiem learn about work, Manjfr^ 
. Successful work.experiencg^tia^l^ a Federal efforl^r 

•should be made to das^tty and evaluateitheso models by type of school- 
'setting ancl^^jftp disseminate j(he rcjsults. This effort cpulcl be aicled^.!' 
"cons^epsrtJ^^ by OE's National. Diifision Network' Systeyi aijd tliOv 
^piiif^NII^ Dissemination Revjjew IJanel, \vhich seek to identif JV;|^ 
and;diss(/minate successful edpational practices. In addition to, this; 
technic{iL assistance effort, HEW might wish to in^st niore\of its { 
discretionary rftfnds in a wicltj^ demonstrfltion of the more successful 
work experience programs, like the expprience based career gductUipi?" 
' (EBCEJ andithe executive jfigh sclioof internships programs (which 
ijse the workplace as a sett^hg forjcfiming) and ♦^he Ganadian youth 
^-opportunities programs •(^vliieh' pays students to create their own 
' public seiYiCe jobs). Tl)yse models •\vhich encQurage youth entre« 
^pireheurshipjn the private sector might be (^yuqnstratea as well. If 
more\E]edcral funds were tolbecpme available to increase hubstantially' 
/ ^lie"lTiumber-4)f work slcjts for ^udents, ^jriorit} ought to be given 
rio youths in high unemployment areas ^ and care should be taken^to 
tissurei that their worlc Experience has some educational) value. AAork ^ 
cxpfeiTence* programs ^vhich sjjgrc^ate younger \\orkei*s li6uld be 
^^^avoid^d, beoau.se tJiey,tend to, endtn trAixifers of income anU.iiot the 
accompJjshiTient qifeai work With.defensible^perforlnance standards 
(e;g., N^ghBbrhood Youth^'Cori^s)/ Yoi^lg workers need to.ii\teract 
.with older worker^ for tha employment experience to l\ave either 

* productive oreducational value. I ^ . , ^ . / * ' 

t . \ , f ; . ^ , ^ ^ ^ 

2. — Provide* Students With, ore and Better Career Informa- 
tion (a^e chart 2). Students ^Tejnot getting the infoi-matioh they need 
for intelligent' ioh. choices, Ytt kno^\ ledge of occupafigns isji^sociated 
with eit'rly labor market success., Lack o^ Federal initiative in this a.rea 

^ wijl (>erpetuate a situation^whef;e mftcli niisilifonnat ion about the labor 
marketris difeemimtted \o studeuts/Rogardless of labof market con- 
ditions and the possibility Iha^ bettjg^occupational infbrmatign may 
not improve accjess to ^obs for many, peoplfe still have the -I'ight tq,get 
'tlie most accurate informalioiravailabk. • ' ^ 

A ^ange of Federal activities to , provide students -witli abeurate, 

. up-to-date, aijd locally relevant caro(^r information ought to be con-. 

sidered. Mo(le§t amounts of Federal. dollars would support a variety <• 
\of technical assistance and training activities, including, the de.\elop- 
ment of short courses and anatQi'^als in the Inlerprctation and l^iiUza- 
iijjk oj^ Labor ManaJcet Information^^ and the dissemination of effective 

Zinodels of occuiAtional and educational jnfopnati&Ji S3*st*ems, career^ 
education, 'Vocational guidance, and career exploration. More money 
'wauld enable HEW to demonstra'te on a larger scale some of the h.ore 
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Chtrt 1.-0pti6iu to Prcridt Work.ExpwitiKt to Studinb 



"NT 



TT 



Rant6 of options (from little'to copsidersbte Feclf ril involvement and support) 



Little support 



Considerable support 



frobltm 



Profram objectives ' 



DtmonstrtUon 0/ 
^local wlucitlon * 
" work coftncllt* 



4 r«d«ral ttchnlcal 
Mtltttnco arxl training 



III 

< 

Expansion oT demonstration 
V I pfoframs 



, • IV • 

^ Federal studtfit 
volunta*rs program 



Federal student work 
eznarltfKe progra'-n 



|;nadequate khowl* To encourafe communis 
•dfoof the labor ties to provide more 
/» and better wprk ex- 
>y'^rience opportunities 
***^4>*VCh'^iH allow Jtu-/ 

dents to leiirn about 
• ^ work by partidpatinf 



'marktL 




Brmf trade asto^iations, 
' service orfanizations, 
unions, public and 
private employers to< 
8eth|r to lenerate 
more work experience 
slots for students. *\ 



Identify and packet^ effective 
^ rnodels of .paid and^unpsK^ 

. work experience, classify and 

^rate these by type of school 
settint In collaboration vith 

^ interest iroups and. associa* 
tions« disseminate Informa* 
tion ]<bout these models and 
develop a public information 
profrahi' to 'p^suade local 
authorities and cmployefi to 
Increase the number and 

\ Quality *o' woi1( experience 

, slots for students. " 

Sponsor conferencesr work- 
shops, etc. for wo'rk-^u^y 
coordinators (U.OOO.OOO to 
$2,000,000 per year).' 



Fund' mote demonstrations of 
E8CE prbfram throufh VEA ex- 
eniplary projects and NIE lal>- 
oratories (M.003.0D3). 
Fund demonstration program to en« 
;courafe youth enirepreneurship 
alonf lines of Canadian youtfi 
opportunities profram. National 
Commission on^Resources for 
" Yottlh mi|ht be*will!n|todeveIo^ 
and administer some models 
-($4,000,000 t94$.003.00Q). 
Fund>NIE to demonstrate feistbtl- 
I'ty of exploratory work experi- 
ence programs for Junior fiifh 
, school students (^tOO.DM)* 
Expand DOL/USOE WECEP. *' ' 
Extend best of NIE«devetoped 
career exploration models for 
postsecondary students to more 
instUutions ($800,003). 



Newleiistation to pro* 
vide students irthifh- , 
yoltV) unemployment^ 
areas w»th paid com- 
munity service oppor- 
tunities ($330.009.003|. 



leifslation to |ive schools 
financial incentiyes to 
increase th^ number 
of virork experience 
sfotl'(On the Assump- 
tion that the cost of 
creatini one new.slot 
is $500 per year, and 

'that it is desirable to 
five virork experience ' 
to 10 pet (2.4 million) 
more hlfh schooll stu- 
dents, the annua! cost 
would be ;!.2 billion). 



^erie 



<^ o . 

KEY ro ABBREVIATIONS 



f .EBCE"Ex^ertence-b8$^ career education. 
^ V VEA -Vocational Education Act * 
'.I O M'tute of Education. 
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DOl«U^. Department of l^bor. 
USOE«U.S. Office of Education. 
WECEP«Work experience and career exploration program. 



4 



.'^^j#.^!^Qdel8 for providing icdree^^ Por example, 

couTdFtelp P extend its eight-State demonstration to throo* 
^ or four^ore^S^^ and could provide furfds and guidance to improve 
^?l^?dHC^« cbutained in the systfem^. *i addition 

Hmy^cpuld extend'to more arbas the best projects jvhidriielp students 
' Jliridei3|arid and use careerinform'ation mnjerials, * " 
r ^«jW>yond tedmical assistance and demons£ration, programs, 
. POL shojj[ld";jointly consider 'establishing career ^Jifonna- 

-tjon systems ia tlie country. Theil- involvement might be 

m the\^orpi of "seed money'*^ to persuade States to develop their'own 
systems \yhich'>-5uld become self-suppofting \nthin a few years, or 
a fulMedged* federally supervised and funded ^ysteifi might be insti- 
,tuted,.A£^present, the country is moving in thccdivect^on of State- 
operate^ father thaii federally mm career information systems, ^vitness 
] . t%3^0Ji^%h^ demonstration program which ut^Tizes the "seed 
^mohep approach -jiist yientioned. Regardless of w;liich strategy is 
employed; DQL would be concerned^ mostly with th^ qjiulity of tlm 
occiqyationM into in the system, while HEW would be respon- 
sible for the quality of the educational information/ 
' . 
OptionsvTollmprove Self-knowledge 
\ of Abilities ahd^ • ' / * 

Severn) recent sdiopl phen<jiii'ena in combination have made it more 
di^pult for,:student$;to knbw whfere they standjn relation to their 
abnity.fo^ente> \xork or pursue further educatimu These include pass- 
fail gradihg, grade .jnflatipn, !^^^^^^ promotion, opei^ enrollment 
in courses of study and educational institution^, and the lowering of 
» aq|demic standards and entrance requirement to assure fifU enroll- 
ments in many postsecondary 'institutions. On .the other hand, the 

, . Family.Education Heights and Priyacy Act-of 1074 (Buckley amend- 
ment )V^wjuch guarantees students -and parents access tp^thc schools 

^ informatipn about them, 'is likely to jielp students learn about their 
abilities and aptitudes. Given the fact that feAv schools have enough 
personnel who can helpstudelits understand and intelligently use such 

' ^ informat ion,fhis act needs to be supplemented by activitie.vC\ hich,will 
help students become more knowledgeable about themselves. Examples . 
of possible Federal initiatives^includc (see clmrt.3) : 

1. DovQlopment and testing of ii new cou^-^e or module in Coiikiming 
^ Po8t^pndarn/E(Iucatihi whiclyvouid help high school students 

|0 r ' .learn;ho\v to ascertain the veracity and usefulne6b of information 
obtained from schdolsand colleges. 

2. t)evelopment of easily undei'stootl materials that would help.stu- 
' dents interpret\ieir performance oh standardized achievemjent, 

aptitude, and interest tests. ^ ' » " » " : 
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C^him.-Oirtions To PrwHJrC 



ProYidr CvMr tnfoonition to Siudtnts 



Ractt of options (from little to consldcrtblt Tedcrit invo(veffl^nt and support) 



' of th« later Mtrtitt 



Proitram 
ob]«ctIvf 



Uttle sup[y)rt 



Considerable suppoft 



Ml 



IV 



J,ccal •ducaUon 
. and work cotincila 



FetJeral techntcaUulsUnct and Exoantlooof SUttairMUproram 

tralnlni demonstration proct»ia to ttiabllth ure«r 

• • Infftmatler^iystema 



, rtdtral ctrttr 
informatloiraystvM 



Studtflts don't ktidw 
much about wbrking 
Jtd Uck Informatioa 

, about the nature and 
requiremtfttsof dif* 
ferent^ccttpaUons, 
atout tmployment 
prbipfcts, and about 
the educational and 
expertenct re<iQlrt- 
.fflents foi^ career entry 
•and prort^Ion. 



To provide stu- 
dents with more 
and better 
caroer Informa' 
tloA (i.e., oc- 
cupational and 
educationaUn* 
formation)^ 



ERIC 



Smalt grants to ISto^ 
communities to estab* 
tish counciit, which 
wobl j disseminate 
local occupational dfU 
and Information to 
schools and cncourafe 
visits, field tilps, etc 
to bring students Into 
greater contact with 
^Wployers and 
worke(^s.|l,COO,OOOto 

• $2,000,000. 



Through HE^-OOL-^upattonst Infor- 
mation CoordlnatingCprnmittee; 
Sponsor stwrt courses In Interprt^ 
tatlun and Utilization ol Labor 
Market Information for State and 
local manpower and education, plsAf 
n^ng staff, vocational counselorSf woik 
experience coordinators, etc D«*^p 
LMI dictionary and users manual 

' <n00.000 per year). 

Identify and p^cltage effective models of 
occt/^ational and eduutionat Informa- 
tion sy&*.ems/ career education^ voa* 
tional eounsdiog and.explorationf etc 
Collaborate wtb) asu^Iations and In* 
tetest groups, jo identify sutli models 
^d disseminate Tnformation about 
'them (ROOO.OOO per year). . , « 



•1.Q8 



Extend DOLt-SUte 
denonAfationof Oc« 
cupetlonil lnfoma« 
tfonSyst^s)tto'3to 
4 more States with 
HEW participftion 
($I.OOO.OOO.per year). 

Clxtena beitbf FIPSE 
e/ucationll informal 
tion projects to m^e 
areas ($1,000,000 per 
year). , 

Exttrtdtemoriareis-^ 
best of projects virhTch 
help students under* 

.stand and use career 
♦ \ 



Hew legislation to ex- 
pand OOI4 OISpro« 
.gram to a^ States with 
HEW participation. 
OOL respo&sibte for , 
quality of occupa* 
tionaPinformttion. 
HEW reeponsible for ' 
quatity>}f educational ^ 
information. Local user 
agency assumes de- 
ffvery or equipment 
coits. state systems 

* to become sel(-sup« 
^rtlng within 4 years 
(DOLand HEW each 
contribute 15.000.000 
per.yearfo'rSyr.). ' 



Legislation tr^establlth 
^federally supervised, 
and funded tyttem to 
to provide career liH ^ 
formation to studtnts 
and adults. 09{:and ' 
HEW share cost sftd. " 
responsibility for 
demonstrtyoA and d*^ 
livery ot ooupaticnal * ^ 
and eduoUoflal In* 
fermaUo^i respKllvel/* 
'(each agenty con- 
tributes 115,000.000 ' 
to $20,000,000 per * 
year).' 



* } 



In 8 StJtes havins DOL Oli program;'^ 
fund a State vocational education board 
staff membtr to work with OlS staft 
and serve! |s program's ''extension 
.agenr* to manpov^er ai^d vocational 
education planning bodies (^200,000 
per year). 

Require all public, proprietary, and home 
study schools receiving Federal aid to 
report Drcgr'am cpmplettons by ap- 
propriate OE education course codes 
and DDL Dictionary of Occupational 
JlUej codes. » . 



information materials 
ai«00O,00O'per year) J 



/V. 



H£W«>U^Depirtm6nt of Healtft^^Ed'ucation, and Welfare. , 
DplMU^Depiftmentof Cabo/. | > 
0OC'«()5.D«partinent of Commerced ^ 



■1 



KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 

- OIS««Occupational information system. ' 
J FIPSC^Fund for the improvement of postsecondary education. 

.LMI«Labor marketinformation^ 
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% ??Veippm^t of ft s^ies pf-Stafe-speci^ or coum mpd- 

, :ules in ^cohjlmction Mth the States ii^emselves which inform 
• dropouts.afcout -tl^e ^ternatives available to them if. they da not 
V retiihitotheregularjiigh school. ' ' " ' 

' ■ " ^-Expansionoi research, on how test scores predict successfiil job 
.-- /^I^rfonnahce in different occupatiftns. 

' « ^' P^yaopment of experimental . educational brokering services 

: — ^- ^.hicb-vfould remove some aspects -of counseling from the lu«'h 

: - school and pufc them directly at the service of ihe st'udent and 
his/her family. (Different methods of financing such brokerin.r 

seriaces ought to be tried, including counseling vouchers ffiven 
^ • • diceetly to the student.) . . ■ 

- ' • 6.. Help to reform 'counseliiig in schools to.«;flect a consumer- adVo- 
V ' caey approach by providing cbimselors with inservice and pre- 
. - • -S|r^-ice traimng in : («) How to consume postsecondary- education, 
• • (6) how to mterpret studei^t scores on Standardized tests, (c) how 

■ - • to interpret and use occupational information in career decision- 

. ™aKin&and(6?l juvenile la wand children's rights 
• These options are-fiot mutually e^-clusive. All are low cost and^could 
,becimplementedsmgly or in Yarioijs combinations.' * • " 

•. ,j'^0|rtions To Reduce Extent 

» of Restricted, Occupational Socialization • ' • • ' . 

•' -/Despite some -progress in reducing occupational stereotyping in 
schpols, the-great majority of them atill us(* materials which perpetiltite 
- tlie probleip by showing women in subordinate roles and primarily as 
• teachers and nurses. State legislation, such as the California, statute 
prohibitmg the use of public funds to purchase school te.xts tha't rein- 
force such stereotypes, can be supplemented by Federal' efforts to 
develop ^Ims, TV and radio programs, coimselor and teacher guides, 
etc., which characterize occupation^ in a sex- and race-fair manner. 

HE-Ws Education Division has 'rapidly expanded its activities in 
this area diinng th& past 2 to 3 years, and tfte Education Amend"- 
ments of aOTG- authorize even inore vigft-ous activity (e.g., $2.(i 
million is authorized now.uiuler vocationaJ' gilncation legislation to 
^ provide eacli State wilh stalF responMble for eliminating sex stereo- 
typing). During fiscal year 1976, the, Education. Division spent some- 
$6io $8 niillion on projects to i-ediice sex-role stci-eotypiiig compared 
to »bout half that sum .■.uring the previous yeat. In the absence of per- 
A) 'fonnaiice' standards ov critciia which indicate success, however; it is 
^ 'difficult to.5ctcrniino how much Federal initiati\e i§ enough. ^\s HEW- 
coutinues and expands its research luid development (R. & D.j and" 
<^ 'Ssemina^ion activities to reduce occupational stereotyping, the 
hlv'^8f>a»"tni<?nt should develop ai)i)ropriatt' goals and performance criteria 

planning. Moreover, the various ageiicies 



Chart 3.-Option$ To Hetp Students GefAcdirate Feedlacfc AboutTheir'Acadcmic Performance and Aptitudes 



Options (not mutually exclusive) 



Problem 



Pfdiram obiecttve 



Develop materia^ to help students learn 
about themselves Initiation to future 
• educational and oc^PMrnal choices 
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Resja rch, deveJoprtent, and demonjlratlon 

^ (r ; — 



Fejieral technical aislsttnce and tralninf 



Students have inadequate 
knowledge about their 
own ablliliej and apt?- 
Judes which mighrte-- 
*useful in selecting 'an 
appropriate career or ' 
further edacatlon. 



Reform counseling in 
schools to reflect a con* 
sumer advocacy ap*^ 
proach, which focuses on 
helping students, gel ac- 
curate feed&ack ^ and 
information about Uieir 

..academic achievement 
and aptitudes. 



Develop and test materials for new course or 
' module in Consumi.^g Postsecondary 
Education which would help higti school 
students learn how to ascertain Uie ve- 
racity ~^nd usefulness^ of information 
obtained from schools and colleges 
($250,000). . * / 

Have ca<*r State develop -within Fedrtal 
guidelines a booklet and/or* a "Jhortflc* 
briefing module or course* which informs 
V dropouts about alternative v if they do not 
^return to the regular high school (S20,000 
per State-Sl.OOO^OOO). 
Develop easily understood materials Uiatwould 
hel0 students Interpret their scores on 
standardized achievement, aptitude, and 
Interest tests (S300j)00). ' 

3 



Supplement indostry-based research on how 
'test scores j^edict successful job perform- 
ance in^Jifferent occupations ($1.5 million). 

Develop "experimental educational brokering 
services which remove some aspects of 

yttunseling from the high scl^wfand pyt, 
■ them directly at the service of the student 
and his/her family. Include counseling 
vouchers for students as one way of paying 
for such a service ($1^ million). 

Develop expertmentaUtudent advocacy serv- 
iee. in high' school where students wrould 
participate along v)ith school authorities in 
selecting counselors and structuring Uieir 
tasks ($J.5 million). 



In coltoboration wiUi interest groups and 
associations, provide inservice and pre- 
service training to counselors in: 
(a) How to consyme postsecbndary 
, education and training. 

(b) How to interpret student scores, on 
standardized achievement, altitude, and 
occupational in*erest tests, 
(c) How to interpret and us^ occupational 

^information In career decisionraaklng. * 

. (d) Juvenile law and children's rights 
($3,000,000 per year). . 

Furnish local education agencies wiUi fcot« 
locker of best materials on hoW to -help 
students with self-appraiial. Continually up- 
(^ate this package ($2,000,006). 
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their actm order to avbid needless'duplication of effort Avhile ^ 
assunn"g^i^min^^^ promising projectsTor practices. 

bfCerti^lngjppm^ \ , ' ^ • 

^eii the currentt^^^^^ of tJic c6urt decisions and the absence of any . 

generic to the measurement 
■an^ asse^m^^ ofotf^upational competeifcies, the Federal rbie with 
^respectitj^cpm^ education ought to be catalytic and not . 

:pi^granimat^^^^ E. & D.. activity in this rapidly expanding area" 

* should contm^^^ capture and disspmhiate ricb experience 

lifvii^ig .wyespread utility, but also to bring employers and educator's . 
j^gether around a commoji problem Certification) aud;to pei-suadft . ^ 
educational insd tp before forthright and explicit about what 

tliey.are teaching or certifying. . , » 

lii additioi]' to developing and^evaluating innovative competency- 
based education and assessment techniques which help people earn 
pccupatiphal licenses and educational cr^euontials, the Federal Goveni- * 
meht should close l;y monitor and evaluate Stafe and local effgji^to 
award competoncy-based high schqol diplomas (c.g., Oregon a^id 
California). . ^ . ♦ * ' 

" * ; * . ' ' . . • 

Options To Hglp.audents Find Work- 
arid Develop Jo^ekingSkijls ^ • 

Xlrousands 01 public dollai*s are invested in providing one young 
. , person with yeai^s^of preparatory higher educatiop, but very little \ 
is put into seeing what can be done 'about anotherVmcijing directly 
fmnx high sclpol to work. School guidance personnel, for example, 
.help many graduates prT)ceed to colle yet they seldom help work- . * . 
bound Students find jobs* Though there arc .several successful school^ 
placement models, most schools btill do not routinely provide such 
^ervic^s; and/the ir.S. Employment Service seiTos only "a minuie . 
. percentage of students (ES does servo many out-of-school youths, / ^ 
howjM-er), On the oi)tiinibtic side,*a recent national survey of school 
<listSfcti5v indicate., that tliis situation is iinpr6\ in^ rapidly— over half 
\> of the-school-b/ised placement programs no\v^irv4^st^nrp wore bemm . 
^ during the last5 years. Expandinglocal interest in schopl-basod.place- 
ment servicci>'sugge.sts that the late T.^TO's may be a propitious time , 
for the Federal Government to lend'some guidance and infuse some 
; support for this movement in order to help a^Ssure tliat high quality 
O jervicesai*c^prcjyidcd.,^ , * ■ ^ ' ' ^ 

ERXC On a spjBcthin^ of little to considerable involvement and suppor;t,^ 
' ™four Federal stratcmes wh'icU would stimulabei schools and other local 



i^'lv recent .grtfdiia^^ and -dropout^ witli^ ^ 

'4;;i^>^i«/,«i;Co^J^f ^^o^r^>A«WA ^^e' considered ; (1) Establish local ' 

provide t^olinitial assistance and 

aiua- 
local 

f v.jajreM^^ These can, be con 

Ivl competing (mutually ex- 

J <?pj|on Hvo'nld be to demonstrate the feasibility of 

I " " lociBa:^^^^ and wpfk councils,^ whicli would bring, severaf com- 

'^BW and interest- groups together to pr(^yide services, 

jncltiding job ^placement, ^that avouI^ h^lp "stH^ents make a ^more 
r ^ successful t^^^^ to work. Altlioiigh the Federal Gov- ' 

/ :^™ment :earmark some council funds for placement, most 

■ ' resources, for this purpose^ would come from the local insiitiitioi^ 
themselves. : \\ ' ^ - ' ' ^ 

V ^P^y^^^l*^ to divert local rcj^curces for job placement 

assista^^^^ b(i to provide Pederal tecluiicaUissistance and train- 

. IPgrUri^er.this sb^^ (aj dissemi- 

^ riat^'informatioii' about successful school placement models ti^rough 
, ' cqnfemi^es^ workshops, public information progi-amb, and. the like; 
(»6)%desighate Employment]Service personnel to lend, technical assist- 
^ ance' to school-designated placement coordinators, alid (c) compara- , 
\ tivejy evaluate the various ooui^es or modules in Job Search Tcchni(i]je^ ^ 
, and Achievevmit Motivation for Youths whicji have been developed 
^iiiyS^r'tlie auspices o^ career education, and.disbeininafe information 
about *best practices to schools, perhaps with the help of businifss and 
. trade associations. ' " , . ' ^ * 

•7 A somejvhat morp ambition's ajtul expensivaFederal i>trategy,iliough 
'I stiir within the framework oi '^xistihg legislation and appiop^-iatipn 

levels, w^uld be to conduct and evaluate large demonstiHtions.'bf two , 
/y or three successful school placement mo(|els in each State (sec chaj:t 4) - ^ 
\ 1-^ ll^^ would require considei^abje planjiing and coordinati(jn between 
. HEW and i)OL. A related demonsfvatipn activity would fce.to fyiid 
^* several LEA*s with Jiigh youth unemployment to stagger summer 
'vacations or use the^qliarter system so that Iarg^» numbei's of students 
> would not be entering the labor market sinuiltan^Jnisly. 

, A fourth strategy to provide students iind recent s'chool leavers 
with igb placement assistance would establish high school placement 
^ ^services on.a widespread basis with the help of 'Federal grants. I'he 
• ^^'^eral cost of $50 to $150 million per year could be reduced by re- 
. en irking the school districts to match funds or gradually. take over " 
/Haa^iBaintire * ^ ' -i , * 



Chart 4.— prions To Pravldi Placuntpt AsiManci to^tudtnts and Sdiool Uavirs 



Rantt of options (from little to eoru!diut)!e Fediral InvotvMitnl »nd support) ^ 



Uttie support ^ 



^ProfirsfRbbJictivt? 



D«moii«tntIo«i of local wlu* 
cation and wroffc caunclls 



Fadarat tachnkat auittanca and 



Una dawonatratlon and 
Ncompantlva avajtuatlon'Of 
\auccf Mf^l modtik ^ - 



-^^-j ^ = 

Fund oach Statt to tstablish and 
cbrnparatiytly ayaiuata 2 to 3 
dalivaiy systtns for school 
plaeamtpt sarvicas: 

<0 ; OutstaUonfni , of - Em* 
ptoymi nt Strvloi parsooMi ^ 
in sdioois., , , ^" 

(2) Hiring of-fitKamaht 
staff byXEA. . 

(3) Hiri^ apd suj^aryhion' 
.-vl'^laeamtrit statfr by 'adu* 

caUofl*wbrk caurtdl, Industry^ 
adueatlon »uiKil, lodiS CETA- 
ptannlnf councitiand tha fikt^ 
(IISMOPO par yaar for 
3yr), • ' ' 

Fuhd.j§0'L£A*s In araas. with 
hlfh youth unarsploymtnt b 

- ^axparimantwith tht quartar 



" ConsidaraUa suppart , ^ • • 

\ ' IV / ' 

Grants to LEA'a to attabM'/ 
high ' acliool pticaiawt;^ 



Stadahtsaadschodi; 
;^*^latyafa[oMdiid 
, iiiuchJnaliaphK^ 

^ ni {ialMlvt niaoMr. 
Thalirai^rMj^hyof 

^ttadantf axf^ictthalr 
' \schbollo halp tham 
: ijidjbbt,btttfaw! 
;%skiwob'do;^ 



Providsmora |ob^ 
.plaMmint services 
thathalpstudants, 
fraVuatasi aKd drop- 
ouU find part'tlma, 
fuH'tlmafahd sum* 
I nar Jobs. 




In addition to o|her activities to identify and package effective school place- 
improve the $chool*to-work maht models. In co!tal)oratIon with in* 



transition, bring fofelher 
schools, local employment 

' service, tra de and service oK 
piiizationsi unions, etc ^to 
develop appropriate type of 
Job>' ptacamanl service for- 
students (|1.060/X)0 to estab- 
lish 15 to 20 councils). 

Fjrmark'spe«ial funds for place* 
ment services In cities having 
an .aducation>work courtcil 
-(^100,00ft per, city or $1.5" 
milliodn total). 



larest groups and associations, dissami* 
nate Information about ' these . models 
through regioh«!cohreren^,worKshops, 
etc/and develop public information pro^ 
gram to per>ua^e^ local. authorities to 
adopt a suitable placement modet« if not 
already In place ($2,000,000): 
EmptoyrnenliServica would dnlgnata^l 
placement specis!i$t;to lend' technidl 
assisUnca.to schooHasi^ted place* 
ment coordinators In each bf,200 major^ 
school disUicto ($4,OpO,o6b). 
Comparatively evaltiit^ courses or mod- 
ules In Job Search Tachni^aa and 
Achievement MoUvatlbrt'^for;, Youths,, 
which have^bHri developed under aus- 
prtes of career education, identify best- 



Program would provfde i place*, 
^ ment specialist for a)ceryli9P0^ 
stadents III g^dai 10 lo Xli 
-Such personnel would take aad: 
list Job>ders, refer sbi^ 
or sdtbbl laayers.tojob ap«a- 
^IiNts, « solicit Jobs Jffwn ^ aS*.- 
ployars, provide job ooarseUag ^ 
and Jttstructiofl ln;Ja6'$aanli<^ 
techfllqim,! coaduct; foOowap. 
studies, and.:swk •sslstaac*^ 
;>from'(cofflmuflKy .voluifibart,^ 
*Sdwor may c^saTa i^My, 
' tit (Mivery systems (saf 'strit*- 

•» "D^ ' ' • / 

Coat: Assuming unit cost "Of - 
^J20,000 par'spacWist/ \ - 
. Coverage of H high schMl ^ , 
,stttd«ftts-^$50,000,000.^ ' 



0 «. 



if-: 

* ' , i 1 • ^ 

prKticts and diiMmiiiatt rnattrlaii and « v^Xm or stiiiir^nciUofts ' Covirafiof Hof high idtMf ? ' 
hofd . rfflon^^coRfertnces, workshbp$«, ^so that Ur|« Aumt)trs of stil«' $tudfnts^|l00,00O«000;^^ 
itc ($4,000,000). - * -J^dinU irt noVtnlirinf Ubox ,Coy(rt|« of tli W|Ji schools. 

; fnarkil,$imuttiiHiOOTiy 05.-. • $150,000,000;.' ^ * "i/; 
^ » 000,000 p4r yMrtp> 2 yf). Hott.— Ftdtral eoili Jblw • 

^ • . ^ V • * * Nuductd by^quhiRgschooT ' 

* * v - . ' dliCid-tb^ mttch fuhd*^, ort ' 

Cruualty !tikf ovtr fiMKlnf > ^ ^ 
. oTiProfraffl. Sthool dWfWf^'' 

• » alriady^aviirj ilpUciTOOtt^ 

# » . - stn^lco Would fit fundi any- ' • 

J_ ' ' ' ^ way. ' 



,LCA«ljocal •duaUoo agency. 



KEY TO ABBEREVIATtONS 

CETA«Conipr»henjiv3 Employnwnt and Twinlni Act^ 
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. ^ \ In addition to Pederal categorical assistance where new programs 

are developed. to address si>eci/ifc problems, forms of Federal assistahce 1 
f * which, address problems througli building local capacity should^be 
considered :I)cmonstm the feasibility of local education and 
wo^k councils consis'ting of representatives from the schoois,^man- ^ 
^ poweV^agencie§y and^ business and.industrj^ has been mentioned as an " 
example of saich an approach. Through better coordination and.utiliza- 
tion of resources'jJiesc councils attempt to improve the effectiveness of 
/IckJal institutions .ill helping people integrate thfeir education witlv 
their ^vork. Ih so doing, they may opt to address one or several of {iTe " 1 
problems described previously. " ' : * ^\ 

-vBettk* coordination among local institutions need not be the only 
means Cor helping young people tnake more succcjssful transition from 
^, schobLto work. The 'coui\pils might wish to iiistitutionalize reform, 
^ also. An example of such a reform would be to establish locaiyregiona] • , 
I; or 27year institutions equivalent to the 12th and possibly a 13th 
^ grade year of s<jcondary school. These mstitutions .would be governed 
*v?x some typ'e of multisector consortium, like an educatipii and worl; ^ .* * 

council witli'a strong employer and industry flavor. The -institution ^ 1 

^ >vould be judged by. the success^ with which, it ^iissists J-oung^p&ple 
in mafiiih^ successful transition to^work. Programsjvould presumably : / 
(a)?Provide students witli^inforniation aboiit th^ nature, requirements, 
and employment prospects of differeiTfoccupations; (J)* help students , 
develop a better understanding ^f their own abilities and aptitudes; 
, (c) certify student competencies in a way useful to entry and pro- 
gression in various occupations; (d) imp^^ove student jobseeking skills ; 
, and (e) establish paid and unpaid work experience, 'nformation, and " ^ 
placement liaisons with lopal and regional employers.. For students 
selecting this track, the i^jstitution would arrange for. the completion ^ 
of any residual requirements for higli'bchool graduation as it seeks to 
place the student in a post-high-school, . career-type job. 

Federal research antj^ de^velopment funds might be used to demqn- 
strato the feasibility of this and other ways of ijistitutionalizing a"' ^ 
closer .integration between education and work. Alternative ways of - | 
' financing si^ch institutional reform should be tried on an experimental \ 
basis, also. For example, .stiulent.s .selecting the "qducation and work 
. ^ track'' miglit bring all or ,jiome pQrcentage of their 12th grade year i 
jlOt entitlement (the annual per i)U?)ircost) with them. Such an approach * 

-,gives the high school student %ioi-c options at ;i time whe;i these are | 
most needed and (appreciated. ' , ' . • A 

Inasmuch as the 12th grade is largely empty academically,,AYi|h in- 
Q ^w^ing ntimberfi of students finding ways tp avoid it '(e.g., the Cali- ^ | 
E RI O^"'^^* program whicTi al lo ws students to graduate af ter*the lltli grade 
""^i lthcy ean pft sa^efte in t es ts) , n e w iuB ti tutiont i l alternfttivo c mighty 



nece^iySto.mo.ti^^ to take advantage of tliis last year of . 

t High school for serious planning .o^ tliejr own lives. T^\\q experimental 
. , introductidn\pf ^ alternatives makes the most sense in the jfinal year 
o£;;J>ubliQ.scKTO^^ ^hen critical career decisionmaking, takes place for • 
ihahy students^^ah^ wKere experimentation is likely to do the least 
\ , 'harm if it should fail. ' , • ' ' v< • * 

Implementation o^f Federal tnitiitives \ \ * > 

^ , tq;lmprove.the:SchM^^ • ' ^ . 

/\ Witiv the Oiccdption of progijimS to increase thanumher of work » 
, slots, for students, jt^is unlikely ^hat the totaj cost of vigorous Federal 
^ activity in alLfivc o^ the- problem aceas would exceel $200 m'illion 
per year wer a'^^perii^d of 4 to 5 years. F,un^ing of this magnitude 
W(C)ul(!;Sttpport the fol^owing^ kinds of activities (those requiring^ tlie 
largest outlays/are'listed first) ; ,(1) Direct placenient*semces to help ^ 
secondarjr. school studer^ts" and .graduates find pafi'-t^ime, fiill-finle, 
• and sunimer job^;- (2) . directly provided .useful occupational and^ 
educational information to students through hiformation systems or ^ 
giiidance-placemQnt pfogranis;. (3) presiding seccndaiy schooj stu- >. 
. cfents witli more divei-se and^higher (luality work experience opportu- . 
nities, botji paid and unpaid, thiiough technical assistance and, ^'igor- 
ciis dissemination of it»search and evaluation results; (4) development 
aikl ^disseininittioirof sox-\yiul race-, fair curricular materials^ iised at 
, primary scliQol Icy'elj (5) development and disseminatioi^p.f njdt^ria^^ 
and.proyision *pf technical assistance to reform career coijih^eling^in 
schqpls.f I'om a .directed guidance approach to a consumer advocacy^ ^ 
approach, whiclrfocuses on helping. sludei\ty get accurate feedback , 

school performance and pers^onalikap^^ 
^tudes'and abilities; and ("6) development and evaluation of innova- 
tive competericy-based education (CBE) 'and a^ssment projects 
Wi>ich help people credential themselves through different routes. * ^ 

The Vocational Education Act or . the Comj^rejiensive , Employment 
,and Training Act (QETA) would Imve to be amended to effect the 
; tw'O most important and costly changes, namel}-^ the provision of 
school-based placement services and the establishment of State career 
information si^stems.^ Federal activities in three of the five problem, 
areas— certification of ccfmpetencies/ occupational socialization, and 
-knowledge of abilities and aptitudes — fjiU entirely within the ^ 
<^ categories ojE E. .& D. or teclmical assistance and training and could be^ 
, f unaed under currejit discretionary ajithority and budget levels. . 
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AN EMERGING PRokEM: • ' \ *" 

INEQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION OF WORK : - > ' 

4N AMERICAN SOqiETY. - - ^ 

The/basic human , resource problem amphg adults jii t^e United ; 
. States is not a shortage of^skilled individuals, but a shortage of 
jobs^uriskilled or skilled. The problem is lafg;*r than just the current^ 
e'cphomic situation. For thc^ast lialf ceiit;iiry, society has not been 
able to. provide jobs duiiipg^-pea''cetiine for everyone able and, willing 
:td work. < . - ♦ * 

, .This uudercapacity to provide jobs liAs given i»ise^^i part, to a 
. variety of social iljs — a large, .expensive, iiiefficient^ and degrading 
^ welfare system, crime, mental illnesb. etc. These ills have been borne, 
disproportior^*^(jly by minority groups, women, you hs, and' qlder 
persons^^Thpugh employment discrimination agalilst these people 
remainsVa. problem, some pi;pgre.ss has been made in eliminating it 
for^minority group members and women ; but, not so f* ; youths and 
^ older people wlig^sc positions in llie job market have deteriorated 
stpadily during the last several decades. ' ^ £ " 

Although the compression of work into the middle period of the 
lifecycle merely confirms a long historical trend whicli has had basi* 
callyvh^lthy fea|iUres (c.g., child labor laws and the possibility of 
retirement with a peiision), there is evidence that the course has run 
*too far. As work, especially career-type work, has become monopolized 
more and more by thc^jniddle-agjtd colioil of the population, the *entry 
of many young people into career-type work )ias been deferred for an 
unnecessarily Ibn^ period, meanwhile the age of compulsory retire- 
ment i.fis been lowc;,^d to, the point where retireu^eilt for many has 
become a predicament rather than a welcome rest from a life of* 

The progressively inequitable distribution of career-typ^ woik 
among the three large age cohq^-ts has led to a rigid sequence — from 
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• ^'scKopl duringcyoulh to work during midlife to leisure during old age. 

; Th'e<lockstep'i8,especidly ftustr^ting foi youths jind retirees, who 
' X ^ore work, independence, and responsibility. 

' ' Th^e'is-also evidence, which will be presented later, that a.signifi- • 
< c^ntly large minority of mi'ddle-aged workers want more leisure with- ^ ' 

^ ^ out haying to sacrifice- top much ih the Vj^y of economic security and 
job' status to get it. , ' , ' ' ' J ♦ 



TNEQUltltS IN THE DISTRIBUTION 
./ :qF LEISURE AND EDUCATION / . > ' V 

^ /IJisregardirig.for a moment the problejns of younger and older* 
. ^ %)rkers^g^^^ "fair'/ share oftlie preferred career-type jobs* 
•^^we shoilW that within the cohort of n\iddle-aged Nvorkei-s. (age''25 ^ 
• -~to 60), there arealsq great inequities. Obviously, not all or even most " ^ 

^^iddle-aged/workers -can be expected to get high-strftus, welJ-paying * 

But those who hold the low-status, unskilled, and low-paying 
p^'obsare the ones who have the Jeast leisure time and'educational be^ie- 
■^^^:.lPigh'j; skilled, unionised or professional peramis who Vork for 
"^^arge coinpanies that*ffdapt continually 'to rapid tedinological devel- 
opmelit liave the bestK)f all worlds; thyr work is challenging .and 
_ secure (at leaSt they feel that way ) j\ndf their. vacation and education * 
^ 'beiiefits.exceQd those granted to other (vorkere^ 

QiTthe other 1iand, employees of sirfaller firm's are heavily over- - . 
'^represented aniong tho^e^vho do iiot'get any paid vacation .(30 per- 
cent of all workers in 1S)'72) or less than 2 weclcs (47 percent of wprkers 
in ,1972) ;.yet vacation time for airbut the newest employee in col- 
\ 'Igctive bargaining units of 1,000 or jnore personnel is a ininimum of 
^ ^ 2 weeks ; and vacations as lonjf as 5. or G weeks are cpnimoii fpr sfinior- 
V.. 'it y eipp loyees.- Indeed, in 1973, 4r percent* of workers. in •collective 
* bargaining units over 1,000 were under 'contracts which provided . 
maximum vacation benefits of 5 or more weeks.* 
^ Opportunities to participate in education artd training are also in-^ 
equitab]^ distributed among rtiiddle-aged workers. These benefits over- ' 
;\vhelniingly go f 0 employees^ who are well educated already an'd who ' 
are in occupations Requiring a high level of preparation; e.g.,'profes- 
" sionahtecKfitc!d"dccupations (see tables 8 and 9). Moreover, the bppor- 
, tunities to participate in educatioh andn:raining -are allotted dispro- 
, portioiiatoly among workers in industries that undergo rapid techno- 



logical development and accordingljs require programs to upgrade and 
^keep sj^ills current and/or Mipplant skills made obsolete by techjio- 
logical displacement (see tajHe 10).'* The grpat majority of Americans 
wprkers however,, are nofqnployed in these industries alid therefore 
have relatively few opportunities to upgrade or renew their occuna- 
tSonal '•Vills*' * • .\ , : ' ^ 
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« Taut l.-Par1MpittM Rilts in Admt (Part Timt) limM if Educitionil AtUIinnitrt, 1969. 1972, and 1975 

r* \ 

I . '••i9» • 1W2 --'1975 . : 1 

A * Question ClWbIt . Uiflblt Uisiblt Chinitlnriti 

<in' Rite ' (In R*tt '(in lUtt 1969-72 11969-75 
. • • - - thotfundi) (pircint) Uwuandi) (ptrcent) thouiindi) (p«rctnt) 

• : : T 

•Totil 119.597. 10.9 127.263 ' 12.4 131,019* llO 1.5 , ■ 2.1 ^ 

Now'toithlfidt;,. 30^540 Z\ 2^, i'l 2^64 - • 2.1 0 0 

Hhtotlthffidt.... 21,770 0.> , 21,K9 6.6 21.303 5.7» -3.7 

HUhidWOl.; 42.i61 11.8 - 47.753 12.4 50.188 12.7 .6 ^9 

SomtcollHt: I2.6a0 20.8 K 727 22.9 1 6,673 22.0 - '2.1 ' 1.? 

Cb««t»tr«J«itt.... 7.510 26.3 9,207 ' '28.0 10.692 28.9 *Jl.7 * 2.6 

r.aiLi.kt»« 1M7 3117 5.157 44.8 6.334 33.5 3.1 < 4.r 



CcU^plttS. 4,607 3117 5.157 6.334 33.5 3.1 



t HonlMtitutIoMi2«d ptrwni »|t 17 or ovtr who art net itjuIirfolMlme jtudenU. 
Nott.-^AII chtntts in iiU slfnifictnt'it aSHivil of confideftce. 
SQUfC«: Nitidnal Ctnttr lor Edocition Statistics; poblljhtd indijnpublijhed data from "Trlennial^f Adult EduUtlcn 
Survty" 1>». 1972. 1975. ^ ^ , v > i'^ 



DESIR^ TO REDISTRIBUTE V^OHK, ^ . ; 

LEISURE, AND EDUCATION ; 

There aiti several strong indications that Americans would like to 
alter the current distributions of work, leisure, and educartion* Those 
^ who*traditionally have jiot been workei-s— woiueii and students— now 
want more Avprk.^ Prime-age, full-time workers, nbout two-thirds of 
y Whom are i/ien apd who have been provided generously with einplox- 
ment, arc working about as many horn's per week as they did 30 years 
ago« bjit they Indicate, nevertheless, that they would like luore free . 
tinle.^ A sizable proportion of .retii-ed workei-s would prefer to (^ontijuie 
working, tliough perhaps for fewer hgur^ per weeTk, rather than^x?tire. 
vFinally, adults of all ages appear to want additional and iw<>re varied • 
education c^^)po^tumties.* * ' " * 

Despite the desire by many for a more equal allocation of work, lei- 
sui;e, and education among the various cohorts in the advlts population, 
^Jt is likely tliat a. combination of hocial and dc^mogmphic forties wijl 
spoil exacerbate the inequities in thejir distribution; ^((cure, -^tabl^, 
protcctcd,.full-tiinocai-eer-type work with the usual. leisure and occa- 
sional education benefits will Income liai-d'er, not easier, to get. Yoiingei; 
and older people .will experience even grcjitel* difliculties than before 
in getting or keepiiig this type of work. Yo'uth^ will compete dii*ectly 
\Vith mmdle-aged women who are i-eeiitering the labor forc(* for the' 
* entry-level, cai-eer-tyi>ooobs and* will T5e forced, increasingly, to pro- 
long the period of credentialijcation qr hchooling while they work pail 
tinie in noncai-eer jobs to supi)oil themselves. Prime ag^d (^5 to 45 
^'^'^^^are workei-s will fiitd it more difficult to get career-type work if 
they don't have it;, and if they do, they will find it harder to get pro- 
moted or to change ijito boun; other occupation providing similar job 
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' TiUt l-r»1ic;pt)iM.Rilis if Workm in AM (Part Tiffit) EAcatiovby Ocoipitionil Group. : 



Oocapatioh 



s^'^'h, ToUI labor f^i 
^'^rp»(mio^tachni€al. 



Ptrctntatt 
chanff (n rata 



Ellfiblat Elicibit Difitla ' 

population Ratt population Rata popuiation Rait — 

thoihands) ctnO thousands) cinO thousands) xtnt)'« ^ 



Illtdlcat/htiltS:...":....-. 
Ttachtre Vxcludiaf col^it. 
''Othtr proftssibnalA^ni* 
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Sourct: Unpublishtd data, NatitJtil Center for education Statistics. 'Triennial Survey of Adult Education.** 1969. 1972 
1975. . . S ' 

Status and pay. This job stagnation or mluced occupational mobility 
will occur precisely at a time when other sodal^fotccs will act to 
increase the desire for both vertiwil and horizontal occupational mobil- 
, ity. ^he resulting dissatisfaction witij career prpgres^on coul/l well 
resultindiininishc<lworl^&r productivity. - ' 

Wlmt, then, arc the sociiy! and demographic forees which nre likely 
to inhibit occupational mobility whije other force.s IncrQ^sc the desire 

* for it? Fifet is the imminence of a "promotion .squeeze*' or a lesser 

• amount of vertical career mobility .wijhin the middle-aged colunt, as 
members of the large, well-educated bcby-boom generation (bom be- 
t^Wn :|947 and 1961) attempt to move above the lower rungs of the 
occuimtioital ladder, as the youliger better educated memjbers of !|unor- , 
ity groups seek the job opportunities denied their parents, and'as more* 
Ayomen bccqnie f idl-time career workei-s.* More peo][)lo simply will com- 
pete for the relatively stable number of preferred jobs, and because of 
the higher occupational' expectations resulting from liigher levels of . 
cdupatioiial attainment, a, higher propoi-(ion*of middle-aged workerh 
than in the past, particulaijy white males, will bec(ine unhappy with ' 
their progress. ^ » 1 • . ' * ' • 

The ^^promotion squeeze" \yill.hit tlie postwar baby-))oom genera- 
tftn first, if not hardest. I'his generation, which crowded our school 
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Tint m-MidpMM M» of ^orkm in AM (Part THni) EdociUon by Indcsidn Groop,' 1969. IS72, 
• . wdl375 ' ' ' 
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sy^cirisiii the 1950 s and 1960*^ and hwcllcd the ranks of.teoimge work- 
ers,* is ^no\Y,niu:ting difliculty'in bi-enking: out frpin the lower occupa- 
tiohil lovcfe^iargG i>orti(Jns of thi.s age group have defon-ed their 
entr^Jnto career-type work, while prolonging their edijcatioii, in part 
because ofTTie fierce competition for jobs. As members of tins age 
^ group move into'^niddle age, they wiircxpericnce niore competition 
^ tlian pi-evious genemtion^ in progi-essing'up.the ladder; and they will 
find it hfl^-der to change into some other occupation providing similar 
status and pny* Further, this state of affairs will work to the disad- 
vantage of young workers fxoni the subsequent post -baby. boom gen- 
eration, who will not be able to^dislodge experienced workers who aiv 
stuck above tlicni. For tlie next 30 years, the increased competilfon for 
work^.especially prcferml work \vill bring pressure at once for earlier 
compulsory rctir^nent, inore jobi^ and greater sharing o'f existing jobs. 
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l^"" i^^^^^^ in availability of workers 

|{ feh^^^^^^ white:ColIar) jobs between 1970 and 

^< reductions in the propoitioji of workei-s 

1^ ; Syio wiUT^ ayai^bie for tlie lo^ver level occupation];. This .vill result 

;m^fly )g|fp]ectcd -slowdown in tlie growth lijt the uumbcr of 

1^ ' * ydttiger workers^ who' hadjiccounted fm a large and^growi^ig^ment 

'-'i,9f force during the 1960's." ^ 

j^J'i^^ Ji^cei^^^ of the ways in which the labor 

1^^ v^ia^ket i^ to these altei-ed conditions. At the 

f MPE^i^end of ^l^^^^ specti-uni, as the supply of better educated work- 
*^.V'*e^fs be^^^ niore plentiful, einployers are likely to respond by reduc- 
* ing Mfttivo wag^^ raising selection standaixls. Convei-sely, as 

r^ome^lbweir level jo^ become harder tq fill, a number of optioiis will 
f ^ 'be open, depending in part uj>on the elasticity of demand for such 
r • . ^^E^^^: some occupations, such as domestics, a further employment 
^ J decline; an Increasing prog^ion of families will be 
!^^"^^iged to seek-gutstitutes for the services of paid domesticj?, e'ither 

through prpdijcC^ubstitutibn, such as'inci-eased uhe of commercial 
1^ |ehaees,' di^ simply by doing more of their own huubehold chores. 

Conversely, in the case of occupations Such a.s constniction laborers 
^ and hcfepit'a! attendants, the more probable longer range outcome is for 
'^l mi increase in relative wages, accompanied by other effortb to make 
I these jobs somewhat more attractive. In the case of low -wage indus- 
; tries, such ^ apparel ;nanufacturjiig, adjustment might also take the 
J ^ ' tpnu of c6ntinue<l geograplikal shifts to States or regioub where there 
I aro rteidual i-eserves of low-wage labor or increased rqliaiice upon 

finished goods imported from low- wage countries.^ * 
^ ^ . Spuio of tliQ problems associated with thcisC trends arc visible al- 

ready; othei« can be, expected to become eviclent a^ we move into the 
: - 1980's: ( ' ^ ' 

• The better educated young workers who have recently ^entered 
thd labor market, or who will be entering it in the coming^ecade, 
caiji rapect' iqcreosed competition in seeking p^-eferred jobs de- 
pending lipon their area of specialized training and they may be 
forced to stay in or accepj: jobs not utilizing their education. Re- 

' qont surveys have indicated that between one-fourth and one-third 
of Amcjrican workers already consider themselves ove^qualified 
educationally for tl\eir jobs and that these \vorkers have signifi- 
. cantly leaver levels of job satisfaction than othergc^ An accelera- 
tion of these trends, in tum, can be expected to intensify problems 
"J. associated with poor woijker morale. 
■y" * •/Minority workei*s and wdmen, .seeking a fair share of the pre- 
, ferrcd jobg, face increased competition from majority worker 
I * categories^ with a consequent danger of increased confrontations' 

* on issues i^elaiing to equal employment opportunity. These issues 



becomewe^i more critical in periods of substantial unemployment 
(such as thcMriid-1970's), since such TOrkcrs— because of lowe^ ^ 
seniority— are often the first to be'laid off. ^ ^ 

• Although employers will have a greater 'choice of applicant in 
many professional, managerial, and other higher status occupa- 
tional:fields, they mvfy be faced with liigh ]ob vacancy and turn- 
over rates^and with related probleins of poor worker morale— in 
low-skilled, low-status jobs. 

• institutions of higher education^ already beset by serious financial 
-difficulties, will be forced to reevaluate their educational programs 
and their enrolUnent prospects in the light of the altered labor 

^ ' market oiitlook for college-trained personnel. V 

' • Youth employment prospects for all but the loyest skilled jobs 

will be diminished by the increasing employment trends dYnong 
adult .women (who ^re significant job competitor^ with youths)' . 
"and th§ sizable pool of adult unemployed workers— many o t whom 
have substantive job skills and experience. It will become more ^ 
difficult than ever for ybuflis to get career-related work especially 
^ ' those ;whose educational levels are b^low the norm ; contrari^se, 
youths, will be expected tp hold onto lesser skilled work longer • 
than ever, frequently until their mid-20\s, as the attrition ratesr 
. ^ - among those entrenched In the bett^er jobs drops lower^nd oppor- 
tunities for newer aspirants dwindle.. A slight compensation is 
^ that these unskilled joKs will fetchtbetter wages than in the past. 
' ^ • Worker dissatisfaction resulting from reduced likelihood.of pro- 
. motion, especially among members of the baby-boom generation, 
. together with higher occupational expectations resiilting from , 

highgr levels of educational attainment, might well increase the 
* dcsii? to change careers; or slich discontent might^persuade niore 
workers to seek a greater share of their life satisfaction outside 
of wOTgk." Workers who cannot step up, in dttiers words, will look 
more favorably on^the option of stepping out. 
• • As demographic ftrends make promotions more problematic, the 
ever-present job shortage s'ltnation will weaken chancos to change jobs 
- ^ and careers. Public employment programs might increase the number 
of jobs, but they are unlikely to satisfy the demand for career-type 
jobs, if ojiir experience with those programs is any iudiontion. Holders 
of preferred jobs ere less likely t^give them up in a slack labor 
market— witness the greatly decreased turnover-in the teaching pro- 
' fession during the last few yeai-s." 

Tlio reduced possibilities for cl'ianging careers and getting promoted 
are likely to increase the numl>cr of workers who feel. locked in or 
poworiess to alter their career diixjction once having embarked along 
. . ^ ^ a career path. StutJies undertaken at the University of Michigan show^ 
that many workers feel trappred, that because of circumstances they 
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: ^?ver^^^ though- they deserve mo r/5. These' feel- 

. >n^>are primary sources of dissatisfaction wi.tU life and work and 
; correlate highly with ph)blems of physical and mental health.^ Never- 
theless, in-order to upgrade One's joK through-additional training; or 

• /seek ai^ew omplbymerit which will prbyule more personal satisfaction, 
, ;;^orkers frequently must quit theif present job and thereby sacrifice 

• wK^vef iii^nle an^ seniority benefits ^ley. might hav 0 accrued. The 
indi^dual who. is willing tQ tak6 thTese continued risks and personal 
upheayals'is t , ^ ' 

FACTp \ ' 

;FOR:^AREERfCHANG^ - • 

^ iile our present economic situation discourages occupational mo- 
bility, the desire to change carfeei^s is heightened by : (1) The increased 
awareness K)f differenl kinds of work^ic to a more highly educated, 
work force, and increased coverage by flie mass media; and (2) in- 
creased' willingness to risk leaving one's job or occupation as larger 
proportions 0" adults are free of dependents for greater.portions of 
their livgs. Those decreasing dependency ratios are due to increasing 
" prop(?nstties of Americans towurd later' man-iage,. smaller families, 
nuclear families (njw«oj:Q than two generations in residence), double 
: income housclioj4f (botk 9i)ouses working), more frequent divorce, 
- •and*financiaj^lf-reliance during old age.^ 

Thoiigh^s suggested, there are forces at work in thp United States 
which shc^ild increase the desire for career change among workers as 
their prospects diminish for vortical career mobility, there arc neither 

• attifudinal nor behavioral data which confirm that such a tredfi is 
underway. Some studios indicate thatsubstantial nuinbei-s of wo Aers 
do think about, chan^ng flleir jbbs,*^ studies do not ,dif- 
forentiate between careei\<5 (or occupations)' and jobs nor determine 
vrhethel- such attitudes are changing over time. Actual career change 
daja s^iow that the percent of workei-s who change occupations from 
one year to the next has^remainod fairly constant since 1961. lliree 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS)' studies of 'curr,ent population 
su^ey data Qor^uctcd in 1962, 1967^, and 1973 show that the yearly 
rat<> of occupational change from one to another of 440 detailed 3-digit 

* occui)ational groups -has'stayed at about 9 percent." 

According to Bureau of the^oiisus dath, 1 out of 5 workers moved 
^ from 1 of 12 mitjor occupational groups "to another bet wcon 1965 and 
1970. Unlike the throe BLS studids of current population survey 
^ '(^P^ ^y'^i^'i "Sod more detail in classifying occupations, the 
' census report grossly understates tiio amount of occupational mobility, 
becaiise it docs not incliuleliuy changes made within large groupings! 
I?dr example, a cliango within thc^category of professionals, from so- 
cial worker to teacher goes unrecorded. So too docs a change from 
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, topl-and-die maker to carpenter, since bqlh wcupations are clftssified 

■under craftsmen. . ' . 1 i r^i\' 

Using both census an^ CPS data, the Department of Labor esti- 
mated in that a 20-year-old man would make. bel;ween |nc and 
•seven ^ob changes .over the course bf Tiis working lif etmie. Alost ot 
these moves would not involve a cliange in occupation. According to 
a more recent study,, this same man will, on th(P average, make one - . 
or two shifts (the figure comes out at 1.7) in major occupational . ^v 

-^^Desplte-oi^xpectations of incrpasojj desire among U.S. workers 
for career 'change and improvement, economic and demographic fac- 
tors during the rest of this centii^-are probably too strong to peAnit ^ 
a satisfying degree of occupational mbbility. Unles| there are major 
and sustained periods of accelerated economic expansion, we can ox- « 
, pect— linder the-current system for allocating work— continued high 
' unemployment along with increasing amounts bf job stagnation, bore-' 

'dom! and the undereinployment^of skills and knowledge provided by , 
* formaleducation. This state ofaffau-s could lead to diminished worker 
productivity and other signs of discontent such as increased absentee- , 
■ ism and ind'isfrial sabotage. Society niight well begin to consider al- 
ternative ways to restructure or redistribute work in order to prevent 
such prdblems. A negative asiie^ Of^edistribnting work, however, is 
that higher aggregate wage costs for ah industry might be asiociatcd . 
with constant output, thereby reducing productivity. 

PUBUC POLICY CONSIDERATIONS ; • 
«IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF WORK, LEISURE,^ ^ 
AND EDUCATION ^ ■ . ^ 

To' alter the^stribution of work. leisure, ahd education in the' 
United States is far from being a resolved matter of public policy. 
While Americans appear to want to diminish the inequities m the dis- 

■ tribution of- these facets of lif^". there is considerable confusion and 
Cdntroversy over how this should be done. Some would p-distribute 
more equitably the amount of time people w6fk„by introducing a. 
sliortcned (-i-day; 32-hour) workweek^ by limiting the work year, .or 
by prohibiting forced oveftinie; otlwi-s would effect such a redistribu- 
tion by exi^anding the total amount of employment through Govern- 
ment-subsidized public works and/oi- public sorviro employment. Still 
others would redistribute more equitably the quality of work; i.e., the 

• preferred earecr-type jobs, through. such s^dicmcs as job sharing and 
the creation of more. pnrt.-tiine jo^js in IiMily skilled oc-cunations ' 
Schemes to redistribute leisure iuchule guarariteed minimum amount 
of paid or unpaid annual vacation, eVtended vacations (like the steel- 
workers have) as rewards for length of service,"greater opportunities 
to .take leave of, absence without pay, and laying off workers (wh,en 
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ihat is1i>qmred> m ^peyeiso or.dor of seniority, M'hicri is the case for 
soifie \vorkers who qualify forjsupplemehtal unemployifcnt benefits. 
Finally, schemes to redistribute education more equ Itubly ainong adults 
incla&e a variety of education entitlement oryoucj^er phns,^paid.or 
unpaid educational leavcj, work sabbj^ticals, and the countercy^ical. 
' use of unemployment.insurance to sttpport.jftb-related edacatron and 
^ draining, (s^e'chart 5). , ^ ' * 

' y'^^'^^^^sly, tfier^Js considerable overlap among proposals to ifedis-* 
V^tnbute work, ielsiirc^, and educatitm. Redistribution In one area js 
• almost certain td;effect;a redistribution, in the other two. If a person 
\%ks less; he is almost certain to have uiore leisure Lours and lience 
njorq time,' if not money, , to ^engage'^n further education. If i\n iridi- 
vidua) continues his education, he will become somewhat more likely 
to Qbtiijn emplpyment, especially higher skilled worjv. If someone gets' 
hirfi^r skilled work, he ip like^y^ toTFoffercd more opportunities to 
pai^C^pate in further education,' etcetera. " , ' . , * 

Despite generhl agreement that the present system of progi^ssion 
^ from school \lurirfg youjtji to^work during aduUhood to retirement 
during.pld age is too rigid, there is iittle agreement about hoiv to jnovo. 
to a fnore cyclical or rhythmical life^pattern." People concerned with 
full employment lend to focus on proposals to expand tlie nun>ber of 
> jobs and to redistribute work: People ooncerned with the arts and 

Chart ij.-Proposals for Distribution of. Work, Education, and Leisure 
WORK' ^ ' ' 

PablicserviMemploymerU . ' ' . 

' , PuNIc works projects Za * 

Youth domestic serviw corps (e.g.. Civilian Conservation Corps) ' ^ 

. ^Work/Job shanjTj ^ \ , ' . ' 

^Creation of mo're skilled part-time'jobs / ^- . • 

CreitioTi of own public service Jobs , • . ^ ^ 

N^rced ^overtime - ' 

LEISURE , s ^ ^ 

^ ^ Shortened workweek • ' ^ » t . 

, . Longer annual vacations 

Extended vacations or sabbaticals t 
Gradual retirement'plans ' 
'Earlier retirement 

, Fuller vesting of pensions ^ . w 

Supplemental unemployment benefits^or workers with seniority 
Leave of absence without pay 
^ "'Caftterla" benefit plans featuring leisure . * . ■• 

EDUCATION • " . ^ 

f ' • Entitlements or vouchers , • ^ 

^ . ^ ' • Paid.and unpaid educjtfonalleave • 

Educational saobaticals 

Tuition assistance for low -income adults (pa/t^time study) « 
Tuition aid or refund 

Countercyclical us^^ of unemployment iniuratKe^for education 
Public adult M continuing education 
, Vestibule training 
Job Corps, 

' Opportunity I ndusttial Centers 
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''^ other cultural activities tend to be more attracted to proposals which 
increase tho amounfc^of discretionary leisure time. And educatoi-s, nat- 
^ urayy, will look favorably on proposals to promote education among 
. ^ aduHs who have hadJesser amountS of it. The piysent stat^ of knowl- ' 
?edge,. unfortunately restricts ratXonal clioice .among /the many 
alternatives: ^ ^ ^ 

. Vwhal About '^tccurtfint Education;'? 

Of the many proposals tp iiTdisVibute work, leisure, and education, 
, one otthe^most visible add heavily publicized has been called lifeloiig 
- learning or recurrent education. Advocates of >lus approaclx as- 
: sumo that greater equality « economic opportunity will result from 

greater equality of educational opportunity; i.e., if adults with low 
incomes and lesser amounts of education are provided with more edu-^ 
cation, jheir economic Jiml occupational statifs will linprove. There is 
' , very little evidence, however, which corroborates the view that rein^^yal 
of inequities in education will lead to less inequity in the distribution 
' V of preWrcd, stable, protected^ cnreer-tyi^e employment. In reality; the 
extent to which fuitlipr education and training contributes to the em- 
ployabiiity and job and life satisfaction of I'.S. workers is not easily 
detertnined, Available data reveal a very complex and ambiguous situ- ' 
ation with resj)ect-to the relative importance of educational opportu- 
nity foJ' adults: • , 
•While recent studies indicate that several million Americans 
would participate in, additional education if tfei^tain obstacles* 
were removed ; ^ tliese same studies as well as othei-s indicate' 
.that: (1) A large and increasing proportion of workers alreadw 
participate in educatioUj (2) millions of others'dou't^ takc advan- 
. tagc of such opportunities even when they are made available," 
^ and (3) among the additional fringe benefits desired by American 

workers, education and training bene (Us are giv^ii very low 
" priority.^" ^ , " ^ 

• While many peo])je*achie\e low levels of edncation^or are func- 
tionally incompetent^" large and growing proportions of work- 
ers are becoming overqjmlifie 1 for tlieir work, as their eduontioiial 

^ attainment and concomitant nc(|uisition of skills increases faster 

than the skill levels needed to perforin jobs.2» . ; . 

• While many workers face job ol)Solescen<;e and experience periods 
I ^ .of liiiemploymeiit or underemployment, most woi'kers in this cate- 

* - ■ gmy eventually do obtain'the job training retraining they need 
^ to maintain ma rketable'skills. . 

• While many woinen have diflieulty getting the education and tmhi- 
ing they need'to leentiM; the labor fdroe, many other women do get 
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jtlifiir pfes^^^ workers as ji whole continue to 

' change jobs and s&ine rates as40 J^ears ago.^® 

/The oveiyheiming fmprcssw left by these studies, then, is^that 
America already isa Nation ofsliidents— a large and grooving propor- 
tion- of the adult population acquinjsT^nowledge through' sohic typ<^ 
of formal or informal arrangements. Estimates o^4;he total annual 
(Ipijarefort dirc^^^ to the education of adults in the tiuted States 
(excluding :on-the-job training offered by business and shdustry^nd 
•Gdvemme^^^^ and $60 billion. According to the 

id7Z Linniia^^ National Ad visor i( Council on Extension 

at\dVmtmmng Education^ the J^cdemi share of this total 4s about $8.3^ 
billioni.TheTemai activities are spoii^red by business and indus- 
;tiy, labor; public schools, community service oi^nizations (foremost 
among which are the cJiurcli organizations), and private nonprofit in-.' 
stitutions and associations. " \ ' 

.The deg^jje of participation in educational activities by adults is 
not uniform across all categories. Comparal to^the average adult in the 
United States,' the participant is younger, better educated^ more af- 
fliienft, iiioro likely to be living in au-urbaii aitja, and nijc^re likely to be 
, in th^; laboi: iorce (i.e., either ^ working or looking for v^-ork).'^ A 
\iiiajbrity participate ui adult ^studies to improve or acquire marketable 
skills. ' " / . * 

Gi yen "the .large' and iiicreasipg amount of resourcch Jh'ected toward 
adult learning,, the question is raised whether th^ present ^v^lume is 
sufficient and whether there i^s'any national interest served by k^elerat- 
iiig tJie rate of growth. Advoqicy of the "more is better'' doctrine is 
based frequently on the notions that: (1) The present amount of 
educfition amrtraining is ina(\cqiiate to enable society to mefet the dj|- 
lAands made by a i-apidly dianghig technology, and (2) liighciK.leyels 
of education and trainingjiiaxiniize the probabilities of becoming and 
sjtayirig empfoyed, and (3) adults simply waijt more educutionah op- 
portunities and arc frustrated at not being able to overcoine barriers 
to theirlparticipation. Each of the^e assertions can be disputed, how- 
ever;" * • 4 '-\ ' \ 

Adapting to technological change.— Fivsi^ iYaivo. is little evidence 
that the work focce is gr will be^too slow in adapting to technological 
<?hange. At pi*cgent, job vacancies in the ffighly skilled technical occu- 
pations are not going unfilled for loug^riods of time. If anything, tlm 
rate at which workers are acquiring ^j^ation is outstripping the rate 
of increase in the skill content of jobs within Immogcneous skill 
clustSfs." Furthermore, the level of educatiopal attainment 'i^s not 
related to job^performance as rated by enjployei-sin the great majority * 
of occupationaj groups." In short, work today calls for a good delil 



less educational prepajation than peopfe are able to bring to it! And 
there is some indicati^lthat this disparity is increasing rapidly. 

The contenbion that workers of the future will need vastly increased 
amounts of job'training and r.etrainingj because accelerating techno- 
logical change will require thein to change , their occiii)ations more^ 
'often, also lacts empirical foundation. Tho radical change in the sec- 
toral (industrial) distribution of empjoyment which has occurred ov^r 
the recent past, espcci^tlly since 1945, is now virtually at an end. Since 
1930 the change in the sectoral distribution of employment has bet^ , 
primarily .the consequence of tlie extreme decline in the relative inv 
port^nco of agricultural employment, with the agricultural share of 
the labor force falling from 19 percent in 1929 to less than 4 percent in 
1969, and to a- lesser extent, the consequence of the relative gi^owth of 
govemmenl, which increased its shara of emplbyment over^the sanie. ^ 
period ffom 7 percent i lb percent." While particular sectors^may ex- 
pand or contract greatly j no individual sector is of sufBcitnt relative 
magnitude ta produce a similar shift in the overall comgogtiou of em- ^ 
ployment within the foreseeable future; aiid curiynt indications are 
that no significant change ni the sectoral composition of employment 
will be observed .betwcenl970 and 1980.=« [Massive efforts, then, to re- 
tool the iabor force to adapt to great and imminent iniereases in the rate 
•of tcchnbiogical change do not appear to be waiTanted.^ 

ifvxmizhxg emploj/aiiUtj/.—ThQ second argument put^ forth by 
.proponents of accejerating tlu growth of.adult education is that higlier 
levels of education and traii^ing maximize the pi^obabilities of becom- 
ing and staying emplo^yed while incii?asing earnings. The argument is 
extended fuiiheT by claims that improved earniiigs and lower un.em- 
ployment due to additional education and training will be in the public 
interest by increasing the tax base wliile decreasing income mainte- 
nance or welfare payments. The evidence on this is mixed. An analytic 
discussion of the hubject i^equire.s that the public and private benefits 
be considered separately. 

Taking the private l>enetfts fii^st, we observe tl* t some publicly sub- 
sidized^ucation and manpower triiining progra^is do yield earnings 
benefits?© low4ncome adult participants while others do not. On the 
po,sitive side,»a iwent .study which compai-ed the earnings experience 
of a matched sample of GT bill usei^ and nonusers who separated from 
, t>lie military service in fiscal year 1969 revealed that those who used 
Iheir education entitlen^fn/ for vocational training by March 1974 
^ increased tlieir earningr to a level about 10 percent above what they 
would have earned in the absence of training (i.e., 10 percent above the 
earnings of nonusers who had .similar demographic characteristics and 
earnings, capacity as measured by prior labor market .experience)." 
The same study demonstrated that vocatio:>al tminii'ig is paiiicularly 
vahiablft for blacks who take greater advantage of the GI bill tin*- do 
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riohbiaqks witjtim each ability test score (Armed Forces Qualification 
Testy and prior, education groiip. The former tend to gain $5.00 to 
$600 per -year more in annual earnings than do otherwise similar npn- 
black.trdnees. (The earnings history was not sufficiently long to com- 
pare^the labor market sucJces^c^f groups of GI bill users who attended^ 
college with^nonuaere, who did^not) Finally^ it was shown that while 
veterans ^ith less prior education use benefits.at a lowe^rate thttil those 

• wibh more^prlor education, even' when race and test score are held con- 
stagitjthisgapiiius^ge'isnarrpwi^^^^^ - . 

In.ljonti^st.to the priva^^ benefits obtained by disadvantaged and 
minority group users of the GI bill during the early 19.70's, the Federal 
manpower training programs of the 1960's, on tho whole, did less to 

. improve the employment aiid'eponomic status of the disadvantaged,- 
though some benefits were gained.'^ O'lfeill.and Ross speculate that 
the reason Toucher funding (via the GI bill) produces a greater in- 
crease in ^arhings. than (lid institutional training under the Manpower 
Developmentand Training Act is either: (a) The voucher trainee has 
b^n able to select courses more to his taste and he therefor/a performs; 
better, or (h) training provided Sn response to demand expi^essed 
through the markQt is more closely alined, with job opportunities for 
trainees. The.rese&rchers did not attempt to ascertain the veracity of 

, this explanation and left it as a subject for future investigation. 
While evidence on the private benefits of publicly supported educa: 
tion and training for adults is pi.xed, there is precious little evidence 
that the public benefits are worth the public costs. The mere expansion 
of education and training opportunities is unlikely to resolve the job 
shortage problem. If more training were the answer, aggregate un- 
emj[)loyhient^-at!^s ought to decrts^jse as the general education level of 
the popujTatibn ^qcs up. This has not happened. Instead, furthci* edu- 
cation arid draining merely improves the participant's position in the 
employment ^queue while disi)lacing the nonparticipant" to the irear. 
Such substjigjion has little fo do with the number or kind of jobs 
available^ ^ J 

^ Evidence^ is accumulating that tlie' amount of education and train- 
ing rccjeivcd by a worker is just as liKely to result from the kind of 
job tliaf he/she has lis to lead to Such a job. Aii^analysis of the trien- 
nial adult education stirVey conducted by the Bureau of the Census for 
OE shows that the increaseJn the participation rates of workers in 
part-time education from 1969 to 1972 and 1975,occurred among those 

.in .the'industivs and occupations which must adapt^p continual tech; 
nological development and accordingly jprovide programs to upgrade 
OP jenew skills (see tables 9 and. 10)- Hence, the participation rates 
grew most during^this 6-year period for the better educated who tend 
to work in professional or technical occupations. Leading, the advance 

vWere those in the medical dnd health fields. When classified by ihdus- 
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IriaVgreup, the greatest^iitferease in participation rates betTreen 1969 
ind/1972 occurred in'the professional sen'ice industries, including en- 
terSi^nient and recreation, hospitals, and education. The lowest par' 
ticipatiori rates, and the lowest 6^yoar growth in these rates, occurVed^ 
among workers" who had jobs which require little additional educa- 
tion and training; namely, ojDeratives, sennce workers, domestic^, and' 
nonfarm^laborers. Individuals'Jn'the sales and cleripal occupations 
«ianifest'p(irticipation rates and growth in these rates which are typi- 
cal for the work i'orce as a whole {14: to 16 percent).** ^ ' \ 

Further indication that training results from job holding as well ; 
vice-versa is suggested by an analysis of collective bargaining agree- . 
ments which contain education and training provisioi::. In 1966-6T, 
the last time complete company training data were collected by the Bu- ~ 
reaii of Labor Statistics, only one-third of workers in large companies , 
(iJe., under collecti\e bargaining^, agreemefhts involving 1,000 or more 
worke:^) were covered by contracts which contained x raining or re- 
trahiing provisions.*^ Almps^ alf of these workei^ were in khoyl- ^ 
edge- and technologically.-intensive industries; e.g., transportation 
equipment, primai'y metals, electrical machinery and equipment, coni-' 
munications, etc., where continual training is essential to mainUiin ^ 
marketable skills. More recent but less complete information from BLS 
suggests k significant increase in the number of workeis who are cov- 
ered by contracts wJiicU contain training proyisions. In 1072, about 
two-thirds of the workers VJi large companies were covered by con- 
tracts with such provisionsAlost of these work<JrSj. however, are stijl 
in the technologically progressive industries.*^ • . . • . 

Tt should be noted that most company-provided training is not 
under collective bargainingtagreement. Companies |)rovide such train- 
ing when they perceive it to be in their economic interest to do so.. 
Whether they give enough training'{from the workers' point of view) 
or whether this training is of sufiicieutly high quality is another issue. 
The point here is that the companies Avhich have been the mosf active 
in providing their own training have be.en those which.need to secure 
a certain amount of teclinological-siiperiority among^ their employees 
in order to maintain a competitive eclge over other companies produc- 
ing similar products. That Xerox, International Business Machines 
Corp, Eastman Kodak, Kimberly-(Mrk, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., etc., have huge>^uqation programs aita benefits is not acci- 
dental—clearly these benefife'SCrVe the respective cornor^ite interests. 
- Workers who recciye such training not opfly become more technieally 
qualified, but also they more likely prefer to sta> with th^ company 
when their skills arc continually being upgraded. Job satis'faction im- 
proves when workers believe that they are continually learning." 

Eliininatiaii of hamers participailm.—ThQ third argument put 
forth by proponents of intica^ed publiasuhsidies for adult education 
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' : ia tliat people want.it This view is buttressed by studicsjbj^^ie Came- 
.gie Gpmini^^^ Non-Traditional Education, the' 

'Nj;ti6nal:epini^^^^ the U.a Office of Education, and 

' thel^ational AdVis^^ on' Adult Education.and Continuing 

;Edu(^tioh, ahdrby tljie iBaure report to UNESCO. All state. that mil- 

• Jion^^'of: adults wMt*t^^ their education— many for occupa- 

-tionaWpurposes^ they are prevented from doing so by a 

variety of; barriera and . praciiftal problem Of these, lack of money 

.^\and time were seen as the greatest obstacles Jby mo3t people. Lack '^f 
'transportation, child care, and information about available programs 
were.ajso frequently cited.^* . - 

-For. policy purposes these studies arc difficult to interpret. AH are 
attitude-, and opinion-type inquiries and suffer fro^m the lack of cofn- 
^parative»data:on how people would spend their time and money if 

\ options besides continuing one's education were included. Wlien^an 
individual fs asked whether he would like to«^)articipate in a good 
thiDg,\and in Anierica education is perceived as such; the riiost com- 
mon "response is, "Of course!". Social science methodology would 

_i5riticize this kind of question, on three grounds. First, there is the 
problem of- the '^acquiescence response set" where people tend to an- 
swer "yes"' more often than "na" Question? oriented .to a negative 
response are needed to balance "those with a positive bias. Studies 
\Vhic1i have been designed to ascertain adult education's "felt needs", 
dcTnbt meet this recj^ni foment. Second, comes the problem of the "soci- 
ally acceptable response set" where poCple^tend to give the interviewer 

^ the wiswer they thinic he wants. As already suggested, in America^ 
getfmg more education is usually the socially acceptable response. 

^ Third, and finally, is the problem of "compared to what," or present- 
ing other options to the individual about what else he or she ^vould^do 

^ with the extra money or time. Unless alternatives are offered, the 
strength of preference for any one acti v ity like adult education cannot 
be ascertained. Adults were not asked td^ make such tradeofTs in the 

> -aforementioned studios. 

/There are a numlxu* of behavioral and attitudinal studies which 
indicate that the majority of adults do not assign very high pfiority 
to obtaining; educ^ional opportunities for themselves. Most con- 
vincing are l'vvo studios which show that workers do not take great 
iidvantage of education or training opportunities provided by em- 
.ployers. According to the 1972-73 Quality of Employment Sutvey 

' covering a national sample of^all workers, employees took only*'mod- 
* erate advantage, of training programs available, through thei? em- 
ployers; among workers who report the availability of training which 
i8= considered part of the jobs*' (about 43 percent of all workers), 

_ only 6C percent particippted in one or more of these programs.^* A 
conference borird study of Etnployte Tuition Aid Pinna (under which 
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firms normally reimburse cmploveos for courses faken after workjn^ 
hours) shows even lc;5S interest iii further education among worTveii?— 
only. 5 percent of approximately 3.6 million eligible employees 
participated.*' . . < / * 

In addition to the aforementioned behavioral data, surve^*$ of work- 
ers^ desires for additionlil frnige benefits indicate that they assign veiy,^ 
low priority to educationul benefits. X!'iilike the sifiglc option-type" 
questions which appear in most stu.dics of adult cducatit)n, a* few s.ur- 
vkys do e»abl. the respondent to react to different options and'assign 
priorities .accordingly. Tv;o national surveys conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan's Survey fksearch Center in 1^^-70 and IOT^tTS; 
for example, asked \yorkers toSfjsiffn priorities to the kinds of benefits 
^ desired. Fewer than 1 percent of tlie M'orJvers jcited educational bene- 
4^3 as the single additional benefit most wanted.** In another .survey 
on the present and desired benefits of workers, educational benefits 
are mentioned^so infrequently that the item does not even appQay/in 
the relevant tables.^^ ^fore paid vacation a,nd additional health (/e-g.,' 
dental care) and retii^cment benefits are of much hig^lier pi^iority/ 

Tnough a case cannot bo made fpi* eitheir: (1) A widespi^l over- 
whelnuiig desire on th(>.part of adults for fui^ther education, or. (2) 
the national interest being .^ei\ed by increasing the number of adults 
who participate in fornmhoducation or training,, it is true that .sub- 
stantial minorities who would like to pursue furthe^i-cdiujation are 
prevented from doing ko by a variety of bairiei's. Despite the fact 
that there Is cvjdcuco that man} of the obstructions in many parts of 
the co^mtry are being climiimted (witness the gi^owiiig rates and 
njnouiits of participation by aihilts i!i education), the obstacles still 
remain for a significaint number of peoj^le. The question remains 
whether .society benefits more from eliminating barriei*s to. education 
or from ludding itself of other kiu.ls of blockage to economic oppor- 
tunity, such as ^mplo^aient uiul housing dL^^crmiinatiou and inacle- 
.quato health care. 

ICven though c\ idence doe.^ not corroborate fully v.ie hjpothcsis that 
removing bai rieis to education fur adnli.^ would substantially improve 
their economic .-tatus, aihocates of iI^^x^ased public .*:".ibsidics for 
ai\plt «ilucation clauu tlmtji.bcse obstaclcs^ought to be eliniinijted any- 
way because ilio education that people i\<;uld recei\c would be good 
for them and therefore good for the country. Yet there is little evi- 
dence that partis ipatiiig in adult coui'se.^, gcnerall\ , is any better (for 
the indi\idual or foi society) than other wholesome ways and spend- 
ing one sjdiscrctionarj time and income; e.g., conducting an extensive 
search for a nel^ job or career, participating in comnuiuity service 
activities, learning or practicing i^creational .skills, tra\ cling or tak- 
, iug a vacation, improsing ones i)ei'sonal property, snemling time 
.with ones family, or going shopping. In the absence of any greater 
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' mationaliinterest 'being served by participating in one of theseVactiv- 

• ities.ftud iiot'the others, there is no, reason for singhng out adult edu- 
'- ca^ion/foRincreas&r.Federal subsidy: 

Possibly another reason for riot having a program targeted to elim- 
fu^ financial barriers to\educati6h among adults is that it would 
hkely result m.regi-essive taxation. If a progran) we're to become uni- 
vei^lly available to all adults'the poor would probably end up snb- 

. aidizmg the education bf the nonpoor, because tlie bettei\«ljnnrted.aiid 
iqore affliient adult<i are niuch more likely to participate in additional 

' education:'" A:prdgram targeted to disadvantaged adults only might 
also be; regressive. The occupational statiis and income of tliepartici- 
psnts might^riot iinprovc much as a ffsult of their participation/ es- 

• :pecially if the unemployment rate -is high, while the individuals who 
would benefit would' likely be tlie middle-class providei's of the edu- 

, -cational^rvices.*? . . 

Thp assumptiori that financial difficulties pijeveut huge umnbcrs of 

. income aduMfrom participating in oart-tinie educatibn can also 
be challenged. TK 1972 Sun-ey of Ad\ilt Education conducted by tiie 
Bureau of the Census Indicated that 48 percent of the 3.7 million 
courses taken by some"2.3 million part-time participants having family 
incomes of less than $6,000 per year were paid for by the participants 
themselves or their families. For tlie adult education population as a 
whole, the'corresponding'figure was $6 percent. Though it is true that 

^ people with higher incoipes arc.inore likely to pay out of pocket'fbr 
their-courses than people with lower incomes, « substantial portion of 
low-income people are able to pay for the courses tlipy take. Thcavef- 
a^pficeof each adult education coul'sc was $75. * i 

A fiiid,point to be made on whether or not there should be additional 
subsidics.Jdf aanlt education is tliat it has beeugrowing and flourish- 
ing without significant increments in Federal a[ssistanc© or guidance. 
According to the triennial survey of adult echic^tion conducted by,.the 

• Bureau of the Census for OE, the participation rate in-part-time edu- 
cation increased from 11 percent in 1969 to almost 13'percent in 1975, 
or an increase of more than 4 million adults. During this same period 
the participation i^'among workers increased from 14 to 16 percent 
with almost all of ^ increase occurring among better educated work- 
ers In professional occupations." Tlie growth in these programs is not' 
so much a result of broadly conceived public policy as it is a response 
to a consumer demand for these opportunities. The demand is not for 
a further extension of the ^eai-s of conventional .•schooling but a de- 

pTjand for more Kinds of -postsecoiidary education with more'points of 
ncce.<5s and exit; and a deniand for eilucational progi-ams tailored to 
the time requii-ements and energy limits of the many individuals in- 
terested in further education who cannot spend full time at it or y^, 
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cannot participate withinrthe timeframe of the it>gnhir academic 
calcj.dar." 

A New Problem: Overqualiflcation for Jobs 

and the Underutilization of Skills * . 

The groat and growing desire of Americans for^iwj$>(!ncation i: 
beginning to result in a pi-obIen\ which is quite diilerent than the oni 
eiivisionfel by advocates of expanded hMirnlng oi)portmiijt?eSTZu*uthihs 
Tho trouble is that we are developing more highly educated people 
faster than wo are ci-cating jolJs that trmlftionally I'cquiml so much 
.education (sec table 11) Inherent in this disparity are degrees of 
ovorqualification, imderutili/^atioii of skills, and a "resulting social 
discontent among those who feel tliey are ovenjualified and under- 
utilized." O'Toole^* suggests by way pf analogy that the situation ^ 
13 neatly Malthusian in h?, prpportion.^: !e\els of edncaticn i;ttainnienl 
have tended to climb in almost geometric pn)givssion. while the UiUn 
ber of jobs that require higlier levels of educatiiiu has ti uded to gmw 
at a much slower pace. » 

Tho problems of overquallfication and the uiuierutilization of skills 
wx^ exacerbated.bccausc thv United States is still civating many more 
lesser than jiigher skilled jobh. Thih ih most>yn\ iiu^ingly demonstrated 
by Freedman's analysis of stnictural arranV;ementh thnt^segnuMit the 
labor market into jobs at \arious earnings lo\els in lOGO aiul 1070. 
Using' occupational and ago data from the 1«(50 and 1070 censuses, she 
fnund that expansion of emplo>ment in the lOfJOV was predominantly 
in le.sscr skilled, low-paying occupations. Moivover. this expansion was 
greater in the Ic^s stable segments of tli:» labor mai^ket : i.e.. the expan- 
sion tended. to ^e in part-time autl/oi i)art year nonunioui/.e<l jobs 
with few fringe InMu^fits aiul euiphnmeuf security, protections." The 

Tabli ll.-Actual and Prelected Shares ol^Professiona!-Technical Employment for College Graduates, 1960-85 

* . Professionii-t^nicJt 

Colle£e £riduites ' workers JS 

js portion of port'ron of 

total cmlisn total civilian * 

lal>9r force * • employment 

Year (percent) (percent) 



I960 

1965 

1970 

1975 

1985».... 



lao , n.o 

.n.7 , .13,0 

13.2 * 14.2 

16.9 15.0 

20-21 M4.945.4 



I hojected eitimsles. 

» Proportion of manaiers in <abof force will decline by iboot j to 2 pet between 1975 jnd 1985, 

Source. 19S5 projectioni t)y Buieau of Labor Statutics and by Jojeph troomk.n. ''Supply ?nd Demand for Persons With 

Pojtjeccfidary Education " Policy Research Center paper preojred for the Ass.stant SecreUry for education. U S Oepjrt- 

mentof HeW Cduution, and Welfare, Washinflon, O.C.. 1976. 
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increased low^-baying, low-skil]ed jobs in the less "stable segments of 
tho labor nuirkot between 1960 and I'^^O were filled disproportionately 
by women and youths (sec t4ible 2), w!iqse labor force participation . 
rates-hici-eased Substantially during tl)at ppriod.^^ 

^The increase in the rmmber of lowde^el jobs is occurring in both the 
public and private sectoi*s»,In th^ private sector, for example, nnichv 
oN:fie increase in part-time \voi4c during the' 1960's was the result of 
njore people contributing ^wer hours of work in lesser skilled occu- 
pations in retail trade.^^ In the public sector— especially in State and 
local government^ wliere one out of threfe new jobs is bemg created— 
^most o^the rapidly expanding demand 5s for services (in hospitals, 
police, maintenance) or for jobs with ^ei-vice characteristics (typing, 
clerical \vOrk)./VVhen teachers are subtracted from the total of gov- 
ernment employes^ the two largest remaining categories arc clerical 
ami service worker's who, together, account for 78 percent of the re- 
maining jobs.^^ According to Ivar Berg, GO- to 70 percent of the new 
public jobs being created are "in the categories ofuiid'e. attendant, and 
rissistaut, clerical workei-s, custodian and semiskilled blue collar.]'** 
And now with revenue sharing and public service employment doUiu^) 
gushing into State and local colFei-s, man} more public jobs offering 
low pay £\nd little in the way of career opportunities are likel_\ to be 
created. * \^ 

Dcsp'*e the fact that more lesser skilled than higher skilled jobs are 
stiU being created, th^ number of jobs in the professional and technical 

. categories is increasing. Nevertheless, these jobs are increasing at a 
lesser rate than the number of people who are qualified>to fill them. 
BL,S estimates that between 1D74 and lQ8r> thei-e will be a surpluslof 
950,000 college graduates, or 'an average suiplus of 86,000 per'^^ear; 
i.e., there \vill be job openings (demand) for'l2.-2 million out of 1^.1 
mil •college graduates (suppi} ) during this 11-year period.*^- , 

In tenns of the total l^bor force in lOSi"), BLS projects that 20.4 mil- 
libn college graduates, oi about 22 percent of the total labor force, \vill 
bo available to fill some 18.8 million jobs requiring at least a college 
degree, lea\ing an i ^ erall suij^lus of 1.6 million gvaduates (another 

^4-5 million graduates \\ill.i\ot be in the labor force in 1985)." This 
estimate might be too consul \ati\e,Jiowever. Other analysts posit an 
even^rcater o\'ersupply of college graiL^itcs^ Joseph Froomkin,** for 
example, estimated that if tUc ratio of college graduates iu each in- 
dustrj n mains at the 1070 h'U»i< the feel.->.a ^ood balance was ^ 

struck between college graduates and jote,"^'' some U.2 milli(fti jobs 

, will be availably in 198.") fdr l)etween 21 and 2J? milli.>n pennons with 
college dfegroes; I£ tlio 107,1 relationships an^l projected emplo3'ment 
arc used to calculate the nuinbi i of suitable jobs, the number increases 
(o abput 16.2 million. Hence, depending on whether 1070 or 1075*em- 
ployment pattenia arc u.^cd/thc piojette<l »ui plus of college graduates 
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would be between 6 and 8 millipn, or roughly 4 or & times the BLS 
figure. ^ - ' ' 

The underutilization of skills will not be confined to>college gradn- - 
ates. Individunls with some college will also experience difficulties in 
obtaining^obs;rcqiih^ing:tiibirlerel of education. Froomkin estimates 
that like the college graduate situation, there^ will be a shortage of (T 
to 7 million suitable jobs for persons with some college to 3 years) 
preparation. * ' * . 

Froomldn^s estimates of the supply of college-educated persons is 
somewhat higher than BLS st)ecause he assumes a higher labor force 
participation rate and level of educational attainment among women. 
B^S apparently is less likely to posit such accelerated cuUural change. 
"Froonikin's, estimate. of the demand for persons with college degrees is 
lower than BLS's beca«se Jie assumes a greater degree of technological 
advancement and automation in supporting both professional and 
managerial occugations; i.e., machines will increasingly replace man- 
power in tliese two occupations. In fact, the rate of growth in the pro- 
fessional occupations has already started to decline.' '\^'Tiereas the 
proportion of professionals in total employment increased from il^^per- 
cent in IgpO to 13 percent in 1965 and to percent in 1970, this pro- 
portion failed to increase a full percentage point in the subsequent 5 
years.^* Froomkin argues* also* that current BLS projections are too 
high in the employment of hot\\ profesbional^ and managers in educa- 
tion. BLS apparently belie\\;.^ that •student/teacher ratios will decline 
and the number of school and college administrators will increase in 
the face of unchanging enrollment levels; Froomkin is not so ojiti- 
niistic.. 

Perhaps tlic most serious problem for future college graduates will 
^bo the.slowe^-than-hitherto-projected growth of the nonprofit andf|ov- 
ernment sectoi*s, where a lar^je.aud increasing proportion of new .jobs 
for college graduates has been crcated. Whereas 71 percent of the new 
jobs created for college graduates between 1070 and 1975 came from 
this sector of the econofny (13 percent moi'e than in the previous dec- 
,ade), this proportii^ii will decrease considerably as the growth of em- 
ployment in this not-for-pi-ofit hector slows due to the curi^ent disen- 
chantment with big ^:u\ ernment and declining ur stable enrollmentf* 
in schools and colleges.*'* i^ucimkin estimatc^Jhat dufnJg the decade 
following 1075 "roughly 10 percent of the nevt jobs filled by college 
graduates will be in the nonprofit sector* as contrasted to 71 percent in 
the past 5 years/" For pei*sons with le^s than a college degree, only 
one-fifth of the jobs ai*c lirojccted to uiateiia1i/e in the nonprofit sec 
tor, as contrasted to moiuthan half of the total in the pji*5t 5 yeai*s. 
' The main result of the .slowing mte of growth in the nonprofit and 
govcmment scctoi-s of the i conomy is that college-trained persons, 
in ofder to find work at all, will liave to, accept jobs in other than 
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professional or administrative fieldjs* This trend has already started to 
manifest itself. For instance, in. both 1960 and 1970, some 84 percent pi 
all collegB graduates reported wbrking as eithe.r professional or afe 
managerial and administrative employees. By 1975, this proportion 
declined to 76 percent, mostly due to^the lower proportion of college- 
educated persons able to find jobs in the professions.^^ • 

There is also^som^^ evidence that the quality of jobs filled by younger 
college graduates is deteriorating, as their earnings have been growing 
n&re slowly thaii those of persons with a high school education. Be- 
yfween 1969 a:nd 1974, the niean earnings of male college ^.graduates 
y aged 25 to 34 increased by 19 percent,, while those of high school 
graduates increased bx 32 percent.'*^ In real tetnis, the earnings <ff 
^college graduates, after deflation by the Consumer Price Jndex, Wercj 
reducfed by somo\13 percent during the 5-'year period, in contrast to 
those of high school graduates which declined by less than 2 percent.^^ 

The difficulties which college graduates have experieneed in landing 
• jobs are also reflected in their higher unemployment rate. College 
graduates under age.25 had a 6.4-percent average unemployment rate 
. in 1975, as contrasted to 2.4 percent in 197(f^T\niile the overall imem- 
ployment rate less than 'doublbd over these 5 years, the mte among 
young college graduates nearly tripled." j 

Though investigators' disagree, on the extent to which there will "be 
ovei-supply of college grj^duatcs, most hgree that there will be an 
excess — even annibng those who posit a sharp decline in enrollments. 
If enrollments decline by a third, as postulated by Dresch who noted 
' the recent decline in the proportion of high school graduates enrolling 
^in higher education, the number of gmdilates would be reduced only 
by. 3 million, and the balance betweeij supply and demand is not likely 
to be restored by 1970 or 1975 standards."* Furthermore, the enroll- 
ments a|^ not likely to decline as drasticnily, since education, in all 
probability, is viewed as both a consumption and an investment good 
4ind a worthwhile alternative to young people who experience diffictflty 
in finding jobs. 

The increasing degree o£ overqualification for work in the United 
States is already having negative effects. First, employers have set 
^ educational entrance requirements which arc far too high for the jobs 
to be perfonned, a condition which tends to discriminate against poor 
people, womCi), nunorities, and youths. Berg,''' for example, estimates 
that about 80 percent of American college graduates are taking jobs 
that were filled previously by workers with lower educational cre- 
dentials. Freeman found that this is occurring primarily in the 
white-collar^managerial and sales fields. 

A second negjitive consequence of the rising dcgre.e of overqualifica- 
tion in the U.S. work force is its likely contributiofi to poor morale 
and feelings of job dissatisfaction among overqualified workers. The 
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huge Department of Labor-sponsored Survey 0/ WorJeing Conditio'm^ 
for, example, showed that feeling overqnalined for one's work was one 
of the strongest correlates of overall job dissatisfaction." The total 
niu^ber of workers who feel overqualificd for their jobs is already . 
^substantial— 35 percent iu 1969 and 27 percent in 1973." Although 
aggregate levels of job satisfaction have not changed much over the ' 
last 10 years,'^ the, fact that the probabilities for vortical career mo- 
bility will diminish in the Jutiiro because of demographic trends should 
cause some concern. What is clear from almost every study of job^. 
dissatisfaction is that the placing of intelligent and/or highly qualified 
workers in dull- and unchallenging jobs is a proscription for pjithol- 
ogy — for the worker, the employer, and the society.®** For example, 
. O^Toole'* reports a study un(J.ertaken uy Sandia Laboratories which 
indicates that intelligent (not dull) bluo-collar workors^are the ones 
most responsible for damage; low productivity, errors, and accidents 
intheworicplace. 

On the positive side, the increasing Overqualification ,ol workers, 
who, ironically, Iiave the educational hackgroimds to articulate their 
dissatisfactions, could ,rosult in an overall improvement of working 
conditions, the creation of more interesting jobs (as employers con- 
sider how to adjust the demand to fit the supply), and greater amounts 
of industrial democracy with more workoi-s sharing in corporate deci- . 
sionmakingr« Though the increasing cflucational attainment of the 
labor force hafe not had such an impact thus far, we must remember 
that the ovei-supply* problem is still somewhat now, having bogim 
only in the pa'st 5 years. 

From the economic perspective, there is soijie evidence that this infla- 
tion of educational credentials may lead to an actual lowering ^of 
productivity. It was argued in the 1060's by Theodore Schultz and the 
"human capitalists^* that investments in education wore investments 
in the gross^ national product. These economists, felt that upgrading 
the work force educationally would load to high productivity as under- 
qualified workers were re4)laced by those with greater skills.- 

Ivar Berg has argued that the reality of the process is quite different 
from the economists^ model. What actually happens is a process of 
unproductive jo^TisIocation— n»ore hjghly qualified workers who may 
he forced to stay in or accept jobs not urili5ci;ig their education, "bump" 
slightly less qualified workers from their jofes. No increase* in pr9duc- 
tivity occults because the nature of the jobs is usually such that tJjey 
do not require higher skills. Productivity may actually drop l)ecause 
thennore liighly qualifiijd worker it? likely to he dissatisfied with fhe 
job. In siun. increasing the educational level of the work force above 
a certain level, without concomitant changes in the structure of work 
to capitalize on the incre^nod capabiKtio of workers, will probably 
oxcrt-ftr-sHghtly negative impact on productivity.®* 
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r: 1^-*^^^^ dec?4es, .universities^ corporations, and the goverh- 

tHe.human^ capitalist mode of calculating the 
hi -^^ i?y^n??nt per year of education. Ironically, a^s the economic 

:!^U%|''0^^ heedipr iribre highly qualified workers is being reached, 
[f '^e-in^refein^ inay actually be driving do\vn Ihe market value . 

2: T^;^f?)P> j?)?F€asing the educational leyel of the \york force above 
^' / ?^Mw5^t^^^^ it' bccoincs clear that education will not 

■ a massive 
those stuck 

. iPK*^? 9^her;hand, there is t reason io assume that college students 
\I^!^Yi?^^^^"9*^^^^^^ sdely or even priifiarily, as a passport to a good 
• joWTheyvm view education as an important ingredient of 

:the; gt^ not tlieir education is relevant to their jobs. 

Time. sente data are needed detennine whether students' percep- 
'^tion of the Aralue of education is aicomniodating itself to the changing 
_ values of educational credentials in the jobjuarket. 
C ^.^P^^? ample evidence which indicates diminishing probabilities 
being ftble to turn educational credentials into well-paying and ' 
high-status jobs, other evidence suggests that young people still in, , 
school liqtve^high educational and occupational aspirations! For ex- 
WP}e,. a recent Aiiiericah college testing service study showed tluifc G5 
.percent of llth graders plan to attend college for 2 or more years and' 
•46:percent pjan to attend for 3- years or mofe." In a study of college 
freshmen, Alexander Astin found that 57 percent plan to go tb grad- 
;uate school," An Office of Education survey i-eported that over .54 
percent of a national^sample of 18,000 high school seniors desired pro- 
"f^ional or uianagerial-level jobs." A more recent study conducted by 
tlie-'National Assessment of Educational Piogress confinu^a these 
-earlier results by showing that 44 percent of American -17-year:olds 
wanted professional careers, approximately doul^le the portion of . 
.professional arid managerial jobs currently in th6 economy 
^-Though thei-Q is nothing wiong with having high educational or 
J' CKjcupational aspirations, the fact that there is a strong positive cor- 
relation between .the two raises the question whether an increase m 
educational attainment of the work foi-ce will leiyl to even higher occu- 
;R^tional expectations and subsequent frustration at not being able to 
fulfill them. Futui^ r&^arch ought to keep abi-east of this issue. If 
increasing levels of educational attainment appear causally related to 
inci^ased levels o^job dissatisfaction (because of |)erceived under- 
w^i'pation of skills on the job) and thei:o are no compensating features / 
such^ as increased procluctivity^then society ought tp contemplate t< re- 
4pct|p^ in^public-subsidie^ for postsecondary education. If, on. the 
^^otherli^ there are no such ill effects of higher educationaVattain- 
^. :meriti.^then society must ponder whether the non-employjnent-related 
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or social behofits derived from, postsdcondary education outweigh the 
advantages of otfier sociallv oriented programs deserving of public. 
o;suD6iay.. . > • ^ 

Student A^d^for Part-Time Students? 

Federal ahd.Statc financial aid proems for pobtsecondliry students 
tend to ignore.part-timo students, or tliosc who attend less than halfr 
time. Among the eight Federal programs ^vhich assist iX)stsecondaVj' 
students, part-time students who attend less than halfiinic are excluded 
froni all but the State student incentive grant (SSIG) and GI bill 
programs administered by OE and Veterans Administration, respec- 
tively. Full-time»>ttendance is^also a requirement under the Social 
Security Survivors Benefits Plan of the Socml Security Adn^ini'stra- 
tiori. At least halftime at^^ndance is required^by OE^s basic educa- 
tional ;opportuhity. grant (BEOG), supplemental educational oppor- 
tunity grant (SEOG), and the colVfge work-stud^ (CWS) prograuis. 
Eligibility for OE's subsidize<f insured loan (SIL) and diiwt student 
. loan (DSL) programs varies by State; some specify <ull-tinic 
enrollment. \ " 

State aid Ts usually granted on the basis of need and inost often 
requires full-timo enrollment. Almost 740,000 students in 28 States 
benefited in 1973-74 from State- 'unded prognMus. Only li3 percent of 
the States make financial assistance available to pail -time sludents.**^ 
•The Federal BEOG program makes it possible for States to .support 
partrtune students but not at the expense of full-time students. Occa-i 
sjonally part-time attendance is discouiuged by the tuition policies of 
the institutions. The American Council on Education i^epoi-ted that 
, 66 percent of the institutions in its survey charged higher tuition per 
ci^edit-hour to part-time than to full-.timo students*(197;')). 

Though part-time students do not l)enefit much from Federal and 
State student aid programs,*® tliero are other programs in both the 
public and private sectoi's which can assist them. In the.public sector, 
\the community college, which normally charges veiy low tuition, is 
the lo^tal choice of the part-time adult student lacking funds. In the 
private sector, employers frequejitly make available, financial assist- 
ance for job-related education^id training. Employer plans usuall}\ 
require the employee to ol|mn company appro\'al for the course(s) 
he/she intends to take. Upon endence of siiccessfiil completion of the 
work at an appiK)ved institution, tuition is refunded. While estimates 
of private sector e.\penditure.s ai-p difficult to obtain, their value for 
employees seeking educational and occupational advancement ^lay go 
as high as $500 ihillion yearly, if fidly utilized. 

Little evidence is available on the extent to which the educational 
opportunities ofTei'ed by comnumity colleges and private industry are 
sufficient to meet the demand for them by low income working adults. 
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The^jpoor the.stifength of the desire^'for edu- 

^'cational'^ among adults <have -been discussed* Evidence which 
^coinpai^^^^t^^^^ education. among adtilt workers with 

Adesii'es fo|'^^b^ ihdicat^ clearly that education is 

\givenj very 1055: priority, es bj^ low-income workers. Neverthe- 

'^e^;the exten^^ to which insufficient fu^ds among working adults con- 
//ititutes aibam^ still an open question in the ab- 

,:^'ce- :61\pr^ which provide workers ,with* such funds.** 

•FederaUy funded'^' b^^^ administered 'manpower training pro- 

;grams. under ttaining to low-income worlqers, but 

^the worker^s cho^^ of occupational training 

' which.t^^^ decide to offer, y ' , 

Given ;the.l^^^ there, is a barrier^-to; 

education^pii^t^em among low-income workers, the Federal Govcm- 
ihent^ould. be wise- to.' proceed c£[iitiously in this area^ One possible 
Federal .activity would b^to monitor and evaluate programs con- 
ducted, by States ^and local ai^as \vhichf.provide fow-incomo .workers 
. wiljfe funds' t6 continue their ediication ph a part-time basis, Occasion- 
jally,.such programs are federally funded, .Portland, Greg., and Bal- 
timor^for example, are ]Srpviding,work incentive programs CWIN) 
to \yelfai:e clienis by issuing vouchers which will enable th^m to purr 
X5hnse occu^tional training. The Bureau "of Spcial Science Eesearch 
. is'evaliiatihg this experiment foi' the Department of Labor."^ 

.Of ^11 the. States, perhaps Massachusetts is the closest to passing 
a .law which* would provide low-income adults with part-time edu- 
. catidnal^oppbrtunities. In 1975 and 197&a bill was introduced to eve;- 
BtQ M fiiuU recurreiit edxicatiaii eiMitlemeiit voucher pjrograrru The 
proposed, legislation followed a comprehensive study of educational 
. opportunities for adults in Massachusetts,"* which found the existing 
system ol, continuing and part-time postsecondary education to be 
jnoro sehsitiye to adult needs and more reflective of current educational 
reform than the more traditional fuU-tinie day system of higher edu- 
_ cation. The new. bill would cnconragd antpunablc adulfs of low income 
and meager previous education to taKead vantage ol part-time study 
opportunities by offering vouchers to cover the cost of coui-ses taken in 
the public an(J* private institutions which constitute this nontradi- 
-^tiohar system. . : * 

. To be eligible the participant ^must have earned less than $15,000 
ih'the piwious year, have fewer than 4 years of college credit,, and 
be at least 25 years of age. The amount of the entitlement is graduated' 
dependiiig,6n the applicant's incom'e and previoualev<».l of education. 
Jrhe maximum entitlement is $50 per credit, and the maximum utiliza- 
^'tibn rate is. two, three-credit courses per semestei\ The voucher would 
•:bc;given.'to the provider institution, which in turn, would submit 
the: voucher to the State treasury for reimbursement. Participating 
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:0 ' institutions nvould have to meet the eligibility requirements of OE's . 
Federal student assistance.programs. 
As conceived now, the proposed program in Massachusetts would 
\. be budget limited to an annual appropriation of $2 to $i millioji; 
ri.e., vouchers wouy be distributed on a first-como first-served basis 
uritirtho.appropriation runs out. Though not yet ^enacted, this pit- 
gram would* stren^jtlien the *nontraditibpal postsecbndary education 
sector, but not at the expense of the ttcditional sector nor of the inter- 
' ests of younger students who desire to study fulltime. Economic cir; 

, .cumstj^ilices Tnight force^such tradeoffs, however. 

, if, indeed the Massachusetts recurrent education bill becomes law, 
^ . the Federal Governmeh^ should monitor and evaluate it closely. Un- 
fortunately, the hudget-limited or first-com€:Jlrst-ser^'ed feature of 
the bill might make it impossible to ascertain the unsatisfied demand 
for additional part-time study opportunities for low^income indi- 
* viduals. No' doubt/ 'the first people to use theiro^oiichers will be from 
the more affiuent and highly educated group within the eligible popu- 
^ lation. A, Gl-bill-typo model which guarantees all members of the 
, eligible grouf) full benefits is tlic only model which will provide the 
necessary experiencQ to determine the extent to which the barriers 
r- problem is perceived by low-income adults who wish to undertake 

part: time education." ' 
Regai-dless of rwhether or not the propqsed Ma&sachusetts model is 
^ enacted, them i^ little reason for the Federal Government to consijler 

' replicating it at this time. A.side from the fact that such a program 

would not address any pai-ticular national nei?(l or problem, a national 
;replication could be e.Ntix»mely cxpeiisi\c. Based on national paiiicipa!- 
. tion rates in part-tiTne education from a 1072 survey contlucted for OE 
' by the Bureau of , the Census, an annual Federal expenditure of $186 
million could be expected from a plan which would provide tuition 
: , assistancci to ad\ilts earning $6,000 or less per y?ar (the Massachu- 
setts plan specifies a maxim)im income of $15,000). This $6,000 figure 
is derived from data which shoAA that in 1972 .some 2.3 million adults 
; ^ with an annual family income of under $6,000 took 3.7 million courses, 

1.8 million of which they paid for themselves." If the Government 
were to subsidize tliese 1.8 niillion courses (previously paid for out of 
pocket) at a rate of $100 per coui'se, the cost would he .$180 million. 
Increased participation rates or larger stipeiuls per course or enlarg- 
ing the pool of eligibles would result in a program costing liundreds 
of millions of dollars. One way to reduce the contemplated expendi- 
ture would be tq focus on an even smaller target groups e.g., individu- 
als who contiinie to earn less tlutn $((,000 per year for 3 or more con- 
secutive years. Such a modification would address more specifically 
the locking in problem which causes people to feel year after year that 
they are unable to return to school in order to improve their occupa-^ 
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tional"status because of economic circumstances. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment were to contemplate any kind of juitioiuassistance for low- 
incoine adults,*it \yould be wise to focus on or begiathe program with 
the group that is chronically low income; i.e., the most locked in, and 
not just low" income once in a while^* ^ i 

Two other options to considei* which would give low-income adults 
greater flexibility for combi^\ing .work and education would be either 

* to raisethe^oeiUng oh incon'ie which an independent or self-supporting 
^' studeiit^niay earn and still i'ciuain eligible for the ba?ic.educatioi>al 

opportunity grant (BEOG) progrom<or to pei:mit part-time (less 
thai,! halftiine) students^^ take advantage of this program. Either 
strategy would enable many m6re working students to participate. If 
this were done and BEOG funding'levels were to remain the same 
despite the expanded supply of eligibles, the average grnnt,'logicaily, 
wqul(i;|)& reduced, jliis, in tuni, would 'limit furthei-ihe kinds of in- 
stitutions that eligible students could.uironj to attend.^^ As a likely 
consequence, a greatei* poition of BEOG recipients' would be'forced to 
^ reduce their course >\-ork and/or work more howl's. Possibly, takinir 
longer to complete college course work wpj^Ud encourage these low-^ 

• hicome recipiolits to integrate their coMi^se wo'rk niore tloselj^ with their* 
, career phmSc * % , * , " 

Recent evidence indicfites. ll^vever, that thei e is no economic advan- 
tage in couibiniiig pai-t-tiiue work aiuf part-time study.'Specifically, 
^ O'Neill and Ross ]^*^fourid tlmt veterans who use their GI bill 'benefits 
to support part-time vocatioiuil-technical study hare better jobs to 
iHJgin with; therefore, in t]ie posttraining period, they have higher 
earnings than full-time Vocational-technical participants. IleiWthe 
researchers conclude that the effect of training per se on earnin*^ is 
greater for the full-time usei's than for tlie part-time users.^* 

Raising the amount of income an' imlepeiulent student may earn and 
maintain eligibility for a basic oppoi-tunity grant has more cost .dis- 
adynutages than permitting part-tiine (less than halftiiue) study 

.—♦w ...^.^^.tiv. ^'^tt^t.^t.^th,^*A.^K^^.^^^^ pai v c'llic OciU4t2tt(.0 CI*' 

^ giblo (lofS not expand the ir.unber who would qualify for grants under 
the current hicoine.test^ while raiding the anioiint aii inciependent or 

' |Q)f supi)oi-ting student may earn docs increa.se the .supply of income 
qftehnined eligibles. .Moreover, there is no evidence to suggest that 
opening the program to part-tHue students would increase paiticipa- 
tion to the point that it would either increase the total cost of the pro- 

•grani (if fully /iuuled) or i-educe .siguificiintly ;he size of the grants 
available to full-time and halftinu^ usci-s (if limited funded). In 'terms 
of ^t; the main disadvantage in extending eli'gi}nlity to part-time 
students is the likelihood of increased number of grants wltli a 
lower average stipeiuj, tlv reby increasing the paperwork jind hence 

-administrative costs per grant*. ' ^ 
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In terms of the national interest, there islio reason why the BE'OQ 
program slionld not mchide part-time students, even if the progrjfm 
did not receive fjdl funding and, the size of grants for full-time «stii< 
dents had to bo reduced. No evidenoie' suggests that the ratio of full- 
to part-time students in the Nation should be of concern. If there 
were, objections would have been heard by now concerning our largest 
entitlement program, the GI bill, which has expted.for several years 
without discriminating against part-time users. * . ---v 
. Arguments, in^avor of extending BEOG eligibility to 4)art-time 
students are:' (1) That low-^income individimls (the client group of 
BEOG) who do not have the' energy, capacity, or circiuugtances to 
fake on at least halftiuid^ study (e.g., handicapped, elderly house- 
wives, 4tc.) ought to haveVhe same opportunity to enrich/tl^eir lives 
with education as low-income individuals^ who do not have such prob- 
lems (the equity argiimeut) ; and (2) that chronically unemployed 
' youth or young peoph (from poor families) with low-paying, dead- 
end jobs who are trying to get better jobs can't afford time away from 
their job search 'tv peunit halftimU study, but they could coinbine 
work/jol) search with further education"^ the opportmiity to obtain 
part'timp grants were available (the flexibilitqf for combining work f 
and education argument). , ^ 

Arguments against extending BEOG eligibility to part-time par-. 
tidf)ants arc: (I) That ..students"^ who study loss' thau halftime uiiss 
rfut on much of the informnl learning wMiich occurs in an institution 
when, people ai-e on campus long enough to partake in.it; (2) that 
part-time students will be less likely than ^uU-timo* students to take 
courses having job-related value and more likely to take courses for 
consumptive or recreafional reasons; {^^) that a gre5iter portion of 
BP:0G fluids wx)uld flow to i)r()prietarV j-x-hools, which tend to have 
higlrer rates of T<>deral b.udeut aid i)rogpni abuse th'ui nonprofit in- ' 
stitutions; and (4) ufimini«trative cosfs of the i)rogram wouM increase 
due to handupi^ u larger number of grants!. 

None of tU ai^-:imci;ts, pro pr con. are empirically supported. From 
the standpoint of ofjuity, liowevo?. part-time stiulents should become 
eligible. Pei-.^ap? thih Jiotioa hbould be experimonled v ith for a -ouple 
of years in order to »lr=tc<inine''the costs and bencfus. One low-risk 
. way of starting would be to periiiit palt-time study for no n^ore than 
one or two c()Uhecuti\e (luartcrh or semostei-s. Such variations could 
be tried in a few institutions or States before attempting national 
implementation. 

Summary 

Evidence has been mai^haled to hliow that from the job-related 
point of view, no cogent case can be nuule for significantly increasing 
Federal expenditures for adult and cuul inning educr ion. From what 
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known- at thii^^iirie, the number of people who pa^ticipato ,in these 

•tn "^i" they take.has no pa^icular bearing 

ontho national intewib: - . ^ b 

, . * Chronic long-term skill shortages* in 'the laljpi: market do wot ap- 
pear to.acist. If .anything, our economy is characterized more by 
a shortage of jobs, not skills. The American. system has done a 
i)?tt?r job m-helpmg workers maintain marketable .skills than to 
- niarket.tbpm. • , ^ - ■> 

^ Qvertiualification for work aud tlie irndprutilization of skills of 
persons with college training i.s. doming a national problem.. 
- Bet;yeen one-fourth and one-Uiird of American workers feel over- 
. -qualihed for their jobs. National programs "whicli promote fur- 
- ■- Uier education among adjilts might exacerbate siich feelings by" 
ST"*^ ■'P'^tional expectations 'which are not likely to be ful- 

Participation in caiy-cr related^bducntional activitics among adults 
15 a^s. lUiely to result from the kind of work that one does as to 
' Jead to such work. " . 

-^•=Adiilt education is flourishing aAd growing without significant 
increments m Federal support or guidance. This' growth is not 
occurring for nil segments of the adult pqpulatiou, ho^<-ever. Most 
oj the growth has occurred among better educated workere in. 
professional occupations. * / 
• Significant fu(iiire increments in tlje amounts of education and 
training pm-sucd by a;lults are more likely to result from a more 
equitable, distribution of work and' leisure auioiig demographic 
gi'oiips III the United States than ,fiom increased availability of 
educational programs perse. ' 
Althouglt thet-e is no empirically .supported rationale for increasing 
the I'cdei-al fiiancial contnbutioii to adult and continuing education, 
•there is no .reason for excluding low-iucoine adults ^-ho wish to study 
part tifne from current Federal student aid programs. Almost all of 
these postsccondai^- programs require at least halft^e enrollment. 
If eligibility were to bo extended to part-tim6 (less than halftime) 
students jis well, low-income youths afid adults would gain additional 
flexibility in' combining work aud educatioji. In the absence of data 
which indicate whether fulKtime enrollment has any greater public 
or_private* benefits than part-time' enrollment, Federal audent aid. 
programs, especially the basic opportunity grant (BEOG) prograr.i, 
might weil begin to make part-time .stjideiits eligible, rtt least on an 
experimental* basis. It is oiulikely that an extension of eligibility to 
pkrt-timo students would 'significantly increase the participation rate 
and hence the fbtaj w)st of the°prog'ram,(if fully funded^or the size of ' 
the fverage stjpefid going to recipients who are enrolled ou a halftime 
to full-time basis. n • ' 



RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FEDERAL POLICY 

-the (aggregate), job shortage problem is not likely to be resolved by 
a more expansion of education or training opportunities. Piist I^-deral 
investments in edncation or training programs have not expaAflcd tlie • 
naUonai supply of jobp. Even if we were to assume tliat increased 
enrollments of adults in education or training programs serve the * 
national intercst, such increnjents are iis-likoly to result from a mort 
equitable distribution of work and leisure as from augmented avail- 
abiiity of educational programs .per se. Evidence sug'gests that once 
a'-person "advances in age beyond his/her mid-twenties, participation 
in educational activities for the purpose of improving or maintammg 
career status is as likely fo result frojii the kind of work that one docs 
as to lead to such wovk. 

« Tlio job shortage problem is most likely to be resolved by a strategy 
wljich promoted macroeconomic expansion as well as greater flexibihty 
in working life through a- more equitable distribution of work, leisure, 
and education among. thfe younger, middle-aged, and older cohorts of 
the population. Although a policy to provide more career-related work 
to younger and older people while airording more leisure mul educa- 
tional 'opportunities to midcareer people is appealing, there is little 
likelihood that the Ifation will make a major effort in tlie near future to 

restructure of redistribute workwit is f-eco ended, uouethelecs, that 

a variety of Federal nctivitieslKj pursued which would contnbutc-m 
a modest way toward making worklife more flexible while supplying 
valuable infoi-nifition which would be needed bofoVe contemplating 
more dramatic steps. In order of progressing degrees of involvement, 
the Federal Government could: (1) Expand research to assess the 
kinds of life scheduling patterns which appeal to people as well as 
<H.rve the collective pubUcantei-cst ; (2) help States establish occupa- 
tionnl and educational infomiation systems as well as consnmer- 
. oriented "brokering" services wlndi would help individuals of al . 
ages make moi-e intelligent choices about ciireei-s and educational and 
leisure activities; (3) through public iuformatjon programs, confei- 
onces and the like encourage labor and mana.Kemeut to negotiate plans 
to allow imm-idunl employees to cKoose among varying amounts of 
and ways of scheduling work and time^oll; and (4) consider legisla- 
tion which would enable moi-e workei-s to take a temporary leave of 
absence -from their jobs in order to participate in activities which 
might- facilitate caix;er or life improvement, renewal, or redirection. 
- Details of these four types of^hctivitics fpllow. 

RESEARCH ON CAREER 

AND LIFE REDIRECTION AND RENEWAL 

In contrast to the scliool-to-work transition problem among youths, 
wliere evidence lias lead us to propose some concrete pubhc pohcy and 
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programs, the -vast area, of career and life redirection and renewal 
. among.adults is much less well-defined and, at this time, much less 
. amenable to pubhc solutiohs. Most studies of the need for more adult 
an(l;contmumg education Can be characterized as reflectfti^ a cause in 
• search.of^ problem._^True public interest research which attempts to 
, compare the need or" desire of adults for more educational opportuni- 
ihes with otherkmds of ne'eds a'nd desires is almost nonexistent Such 
,V¥search is essential before majf-r newJBgderal undertakings in this 
area are attempted. ' • 

-^-^s^arch strategy toassess the nee^l to provide more ^^^^ 
- to change careers and participate in renewal activities would insist' 

- Qf f^ parts: (1) A wants/needs assessment through the use of- 
(a) Survey research which would force respondents to.make tradeoffs 
between different mixes of work, leisure, and^ucational opportuni- 
ties, and (6) incentives research whichjvqtild provide wprkers with 
real human resource development^ltgrKativcs from which to clioosei 
(2) public interest research wTuch would attempt to determine whether 
investment in career/life redii^ection or renewal opportunities yields a 
greater public benefit than some other type of public investment; (3) 
public policy modeling which would attempt to determine how pro- 
posals to Significajitly change Work-leisurc-educution scheduliuff pat- 

■ ^- sterns, would impact oh the U.S. economy and' polity, as well as on ed- 
" ucational institutions and Federal education programs; and (4-) re- 
- search on support systems such as inforinatibn and brokering projects 
to acquaint adiilts with human- resource dovftiopment opportunities 
Research results would be forwarded to a clearinghouse, which, in turn, 
would disseminate this information to interested parties throutrh a 
. . ^ variety of methods. . 

Wants/Needs Assessment: Survey Research 

Surveys to determine adult education needs or barriers to pursue 
^ further education and training traditionally have been biased in favor 

of providing more subsidy f Of these activities inasmuch as the respond- 
^ ent rarely is permitted to compare his preference for education with 

other ways of spending extra money or time. New surveys, tl.er«f6re, 

- to find out why adults don-*t participate in farther education and train- 
^ ing are largely a waste, at least f or tho Federal Government. Local p. o- 

viders of educational services might want to conduct such marlet 
research for their own purposes, but inasmuch as the number of adult 
education participants is of no particular Federal concern, no federally 
sponsored market research is necessary. 

The national interest, howevel-, would be served by surveys, which 
attempt to find out what people want by having them make tradeoffs 
^ .ktween several desirable commodities : Money, the amount and alloca- 
;tion of worktime and leisure time, eduqational opportunities, and other 
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hfealth »nd welftre benefits. Surveys, ought to ask ^plc what (;hey 
woidd give>up iu order to get certain human resource benefits. Nealey 
••nd Goodtle: for example; asked 200 auto, workere to decide (hypo- 
thelic»Uy) m-what form they would like a 2-perccnt increase mi bene- 
fits overthe course of a year; interestingly, a straigh^ 2-perccnt in- 
crease, in wages came in fourth place after: (1), An additional week 
of paid/vacatioh, (2) five additional Fridays off, and (3) greater re- 
tii«Qent benefits. Studies like this-but more comprehensive and on 
a larger scale-would have to bo undertaken in order to provide sSme 
'solid hVpotheses on which to base experimental studies on how people 
> would behave if real and hot hypothetical alternatives were available. 

W«"nt$/N««d«.AMW$merrt: Incentives Research 

Behavioral research can be relied upon much more than attitudinal or 
opinion rwearch to discover what people want Making selection* 
among hypothetical alternatives-is no substitute for real alternatives. 
While a full-fledged experimentat manipulation of incentive struc- 
. tures would be tremendously useful to determine which work-leisure- 
education scheduling patterns r.ppeal to different categones o* People, 
it is^nlikelrthat sufficient Federal funds will become available m the 
near futurfe to conduct such broad, large-scale experiments. Ho^vever, 

■ there are smaller scale and geographically limited e:^per,ments which 
are SeraUy' funded and which should yield valuable information 
about thfe.kinds of human resource development opportunities that 
adults waS;.For example, HEW and DOL have mtroduc^ the use 
of occupational trainin/r vouchers for welfare recipients m work incen- 
tive progra (WJN in Portland, Ore. and Baltimo .5 and for partici- 
pants in income maintfcnanco or negative income tax experiments m 
Seattle and Denver. . ^ . . -„„„f„ 

. In additftn to following closely the results of ongoing expenmenta, 
- federal rc"^areh projects sliould attempt to assess the corstquences 
of the manipulation of incentive structure? which occur r^iturally in 
our society alt of the tirtie. For example, labor and ^l^^'^'^l^J^^ 
• constantly negotiating about the conditions under whiQh chip oyees 
can take advantage of educational bcnefits.^Such conditions usually in- 
clude whether.or not the employee can: (a) Participate mtho^rogmn 

■ 'during work hours, (&) continue to receive salary ^vhile participat^^ _ 
in progr^ins offered during normal work hours, and {c) take couKes 

in Vocationally relevant areas only. The consequences of manipulatyig ^ 
any one or a combinationXthesc conditions as well the amount of the 
training stipend itself, would be good nominations for research^: that 
Thow do different permutations of . eligibility and u«. requirem'^ts^ 
Sect the participation rate in the program? If a httle more money 
were available for this kind of research, the Federal Goveqiment could 
fun4 such experimental permutations of these educational benefits pro- 
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.l^rtmB m"^ find out how workers would respond, NIE is consid- 
UmgtJ^skmdqf . . 

, ptiier variitions o^in^ejitive structures which could bo investigated 
indudo : ^!) ^introduction of changed eligibility criteria to participate 
in company-sponsored sabbaticals, extended vacations^ paid education 
1e«v% leave of absence wi£h6ut p*ay, etc.; (2) introduction of job re- 
desigh and^job ennchmen't programs (e.g., investigate their influence 
;on^pltmtary4)artic^pgtipn in further education and training) ; (3) in- 
-troductiqn of tiib "cafeteria plan" in collective bargaining agreements 
. whore the ^employee himself is permitted to structure his own package 
of fringe Jttonefe, including medical, dental, life insurance, i)aid vaca- 
tion, ;iretirem and educational entitlehients; and (4) introductipn 
. t)f chahg^^. eligibility, criteria in FedeAl aid programs which would^ 
permit greater flexibility in the scheduling^of Vork and education, 

* like making part-time (less than half time) students eligible for the 
^'tiasic opportunity grants program. ' • ^ , 

>Jf -Federal research efforts are to capture successfully the signif- 
icance of these? natural va^^ations in incentive structures, it is essential 
that any investigation^ uv^jUi before the ariationg are introduced. 
^ Otherwise^ local and State programs will, be started, and researchers 
will never reap the benefit of a" pretest which is essential to discover 
' what difference was made by the particular program. Improved lines 
%i conimunication/theref ore, are needed between the research afi:encies 
and li^^aiand State govemmenta 

PiibHc Interest B^earch 

In the area of adult and continuing education, federally sponsored 
researcii should attempt to determine whether or not public invest- 
ments in thitf kind of activity yield greater public benefits than some 
. other type of public investment. A particularly ripe subject for such 
"tradeoff inarch'' would be a comparison of the relative benefits of 
investments in education with investments in health and welfare. For 
example, the health pf older citizens might improve more fronia public , 
policy to encourage them to participate in physical fitness activities 
than a po]}c} which would build more liospitois iuid provide more 
iledicare. Or stated anothej; \vay, perhaps paying older citizens to take 
classfes in yoga or aerobic dancing is more cost effective than investing 

* a similar amount in increased Medicare, or subsidies to purchase drugs. 
A loiigitudinal study, obviously, would be required to test such a 
hypothdf^. ' ' , ' . • • ' 

Another kind of tradeoff experiment would compare the labor 
raatket benefits of providing education and training to welfare re- 
cipients with the benefits derived frpni providing an equivalent value 
of l9hbft-term wage jgubsidies to employers who would agree to hire 
these people and keep them on the job for at least a minimum period. 
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Possibly, direct employment experience will make an ^unemployed 
pei^n more employable than additional tliiining^^ 

A final type oT public interest research might seek to determine how 
plant and worker productivity is affected by taking advantage of edu- 
cational opportunities. For example, if an employer decided or could 
be persuaded to allow his full-time employees to spend up to half a 
workday a week (4 hours or 10 percent of the workweek) in educa- 
tional activities of their choice, a carefully designed/research project 
could attempt to determine the effects of such time away from wo^k 
on overall plant and worker productivity, as well as on the produc- 
tivity of individual workers who took advantage pf such opportunities* 
It might well be that taking time off for educational purposes wiU 
have negligible effect on or eVen nnprove productivity, to say nothing 
of job satisfaction and worker health and feelings of well-being. 
Again, such hypotheses are worth testing if we are to learn how the 
extent to which individual wants can be made compatible with collec- 
tive benefits. « 

Public Policy Modeling of Viable Alternatives 
To Create Greater Flexibility in Worklife 

Several schemes have been proposed in the last few years to provide 
peoplQ^with greater opportunities to renew or redirect their lives 
and/or careers. These have included educational entitlements, voucher, 
and tuition assistance plans; paid and unpaid edi^ationaj leave ; work 
sabbaticals or extended vacations; countercyclical use of unemploy- 
ment insprance funds to support training and education ; more fl(vcible 
«?oniority sjstems: fuller vesting of pensions; gradual retirement 
plans; work sharing; and more flexible occupational licensing and 
educational credentialing practices Though these schemes vary widely 
with respect to the problems and target groups addressed, all are 
directed toward minimizing somehow the problems* created by our 
overly rigid system of (lock st<*p) progression from school to work 
to. retirement.®^ 

Given the attrjictiveness and intuitive appeal of many of these 
schemes and the fact that they are being widely talked about, it would 
make sense to syhteniatize the study of them and bring order and sub- 
stance to further public dihcussion and debate of them. A major study 
of the most vial>le public polic}' alternatjveh to achieve greater flexi- 
bility in working life is thritforc recommtuded. Unlike most studies; 
which have been commihsionetl on the subject, thi»s one would pit each 
scheme against the othei-s in tenus of theii expected costs and benefits 
and would estimate the relative impact of the different plans upon 
existing institutions ivnd (human resource tleVelopment) programs. 
Furthermore, very spetific legislative proposals to implement the 
respective scheihes would be submitted to a hierarchy of juries (e.g., 
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groups of wp politiciansyBtudents, retirees, home- 

makers, eta)^ whose reactions would be duly recorded and summarized 



rahd indudedrin the sjkud/s final report, 

,A comprehensive p 
and eventiidly of pfeople who would react to Jbh^y proposals, 

^'The major ^oriseque would be an informed national dialog about 
altemativei^ays for scheduli g or arranging work, leisure, and educa- 
'tioh among adults, rfo ' doubt such a study would be expensive and 
^ refluire a special authorization and appropriation from the Congress — 
for example, under the new Li f elong Learning Act of 1976, 



Rteearch on Support Systems 

Earlier, Jederally sponsore^ programs to pro^de adults as well as 
youths with reliable, up-to-da|e, and local ly.relevant occupational and 
(Educational information wer;e proposed. Better and more comprehen- 
sive infonnajtion in combina^tion with more consumer-oriented broker- 
ing*or counseling services than are available now would facilitate more 
personally satisfying choices among these adults who wish to obtain 
additional education or training to upgrade their occupational status 
or change careers, 

Though enough is known about career information systems and 
brokering services to begin operational programs, continued research 
would help to make these that much more effective and efficient. The 
utility of career information sj^tems for adults, for example, would 
be enhanced by more detailed biowledge of occupational mobility and 
transferable vocational skills within'occupational clusters. As knowl- 
edge of skill transferability becomes available, it can be included in 
occupational information files. Such information is likely to be very 
Useful to an adult who wishes to know where his present vocational 
skilk are marketable, especially if he or she desires to change careers 
but 8<)es not wish to spend excessive amounts of time training for such 
a shift. Adult entrants and reentrants into the" labor force are also 
likely to consider the topic of skill transferability *as they contemplate 
a particular kind of occupational training or further academic 
preparation, 

HEW activity to identify skills and knowledges 'which are trans- 
ferable to several occupations began with the development of OE's 
15 occupational ourriculum clusters during the 1960's, These efforts 
resulted in the identification of a core of skills and knowledges whicK 
were common to most of the occupations within each cjuster,®^ Vo<ja- 
tional students would learn the core skills early on and obtain, the 
more occupationally specific skills as their vocational training 
progressed. ' : . ' 

NIE is attempting to update these earlierpfforts through its current 
project on transferr.ble skills being conducted by the Center for Voca- 
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. *^ * tional -Education at the Ohio State University."^ This project, which 
cost $300,000 in 1976, continues the search for transferable sl^Ils while 
attempting to describe occupational mobility in terms of workers' 
demographic and personality characteristiijs. The project also attempts 

* to evaluate the utility of various data sources and occupational classi- 
fication schemes for idenfcifymg transferiible skills. The findings of 
this research will result, hopefully, in recommendations for improving 
educational programs as well as hiring and, promotion decisions."^ 

Another research activity which would support the use of career in- 
formation systems is continued experimentation with educational bro- 
Icermg projects. NIE and FIPSE have already funded the develop- 
ment of several such projects, which use various information, retrieval 
and coimseling techniques. New research in this area ought to focus 
on how to help these projects sustain themselves after their Federal 
grants run, out. Indeed, planning for self-sustenance ought to become 
^ one of the criteria upon which ne\V Federal awards are given fpr these 
projects. . ^ . ■ 

r 

Establishment of a Clearinghouse, 
and Disseminaijon of Research Results 

Establishment of a small unit in the Education Division is recom- 
mended to help individuals, companies, and government agencies 
learn about the various i-esearch and demonstration activities being 
conducted throughout the countrj^ on the flexibility of working life 
and lifelong learning. The clearingliou&i! would disseminate informa- 
tion on flexible work scheduling, extended vacation programs, sabbati- 
cals, paid and unpaid educational leave, tuition aid pi'ograms, leave of 
absence policies, cafeteria-type benefit plans where individual employ'- 
ees can choose from a variety of fringe benefits (including education 
and paid vacation), labor-management productivity committees, and 
C9mpany- and union sponsored education and negotiated career plan 
ning programs. In addition io providing descriptive information 
about such programs, the clearinghouse would keep records of rele- 
vant research^nd evaluation efroi-ts and disseminate annotated bibli- 
ographies relative to them.^*^^ * 

On occasion, clearinghouse staff would prepare (inhouse) or con- 
tnict for state of t)ie art or policy analysis papei*s which utilize the re- 
search and evaluatioii^tudies stored in the clearinghouse. Of particu- 
lar interest would be studies on how flexible arrangements for combin- 
ing work, leisure, and education affect productiv itj. rate of job chang- 
ing and turnover, total company employment, ,>\orker health and job 
satisfaction, family life, and worker edi^eational attainment and par- 
ticipation in available education or training. Finally, technicalassist- 
ance staff w.ould constantly arrange conferences, njeetings, workshops, 
and courses on the flexibility of working life, invohing (when appro- 
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priate) other Federal agencies having relevant concerns (Labor, Com- 
mercei Gpmmission on Productivity and the Quality of Working tiife, 

itc;)\ . . 

ICAREER INroRMATION AND GUfDANCE SYSTEMS 

V Earlier, a case was made to provi^ better career information and 
^ guidance to young people who are about to make the transition froni 
' school to wprk.and who are in the process of career exploration and 
decisionmaking. The need to make infonjned career choices -exists for 
adults also— whether the choice is topha^ge jobs or careers or to leave 
the labor force anSrcenter it .later. 'Though the type of information 
:and. guidance services for adults may be different than for youths, the 
heed 'for' Accurate, lip-to-'date, locally ^relevant, and publicly account- 
able career information is the same.*®^ Any extra or special informa- 
tion which might be incorporated within the system for adults; e.g., 
information on the transferability, of ad^'anced job skills, could be 
included at minimal extra charge' once such information becomes 
available* ^ , • 

Several forces are at work in the society which might well make the 
provision of information and guidance services for^ adults much more 
impo.rtant in* the years to come. Most significant are the factors which 
are likely toTesult in greater desires for career change or horizontal 
career mobility* Among these arc: (1) Greater compjstition for the 
preferred, higher skilled and better paying jobs as a result of a much 
larger number of workers who want and are qualified for these jobs; 
(2) decreasing dependency ratios, which give adults, on the average* 
greater portions of theif- lives free of dependents and hence more op- 
portunity to take job-changing risks; and (3) the entrance ?,:id re- 
entrance of a higherVrcentage of women info the labor force^ In ad- 
dition to fostering greater desires for career change,' the reduced prob- 
abilities for promotion or career ad\'ancemcnt mjght well increase the 
propo!tion*of workers who will Iqok outside of work for their primary 
sources of life satisfaction. Such workeit^are also likely to benefit 
from information and guidance services which help them learn about • 
adult education or recreational activities in the community. 

Dissemination of high quality, locally relevant, and up-to-date oc- 
cupational and* education-training information is not taking place to 
my large degree in th^ United States. Eme^rging, however, are several 
"educational brokering" jprojects around the cour^trj which attempt 
to do this as well as provide counseling, jobseeking techniques, and* 
personal assessment to adultS contemplating further education. NIE 
and FIPSE toijether spent about $2 million on .such projects in fiscal 
year 1975. Much as these broker services for (idult learners sho^v prom- 
ise, they have the same weakness as most of the career guidance aiyl 
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more likely to bo effoctivo if thei-c is uccurntc infoi .nation to co.m 
'''tiIo development of reliable, tip-to-date, and locally relevant ca,;ocr 
Whcst Federal priority. What to ao abont tins is discussed in mo.e 

„c« y I disSvtion of Federal funds to State, for the purpo j 
of Sloping accnpational and educational mforniat.on, th and 
ards J3d bo more Hexible ^vith respect to the >"«^""«>- '"/^-^".^ ' ^ ? 

n oriation is deliveml or disseminated. At^^l^s t.nie a^^^^ 
to replicate a particular delivery system docs not appeal to be 

anterbccausl no paiticuhu- method of ^l^''^-''".^ -J^-^;-^^^^ 

• educat bnal information to adults has been proven to be superior o^ er 
other methods Federal research and demonstration grants should con- 
to To encourage innovation, in this am. Comparative- ij=searcl. 
S. emphasizes the relative costs and benefits of the vanou. delivery 
;.tt foi- different adult target groups shojild Ik^ -;i>l>««'=^-^ 
StTon the Federal funflin« of new de.uonst rations or the continued 

t at th^c projects develop and tesMunrketing procedures vIi^IymI 
lldp^S becinie .elf-supportLng or self-sustaining after the Federal 
grants run out. 

• TIME-INCOME TRADEOFF AND WORK SCHEDULING OPTIONS 

Throu.di-a nuhlic infrtrmation program, including the conve.ung of 
J se ta iv s from labor and munagement in both the public and 
SCeCo... the Federal GovernmoiU. ^^^'^ ^^^J^^- 
i„t,ion of plans ami .-ollective hargainy.g agroonnM, s » . ''^^ 

vidual employees to choose among varying amounts of and nmijs of 
ed .1 m! work and time off. Tho vango.of possibilities is enormous; 
V ; be beneficial to hoth uulividunl employees and their respcc- 
o.-anizati«ns. The Fclenil Government might apply h.s idc« 
IXIlly as a "demonstration ens.' as well as i";-'^'' --/^ 
t„v and other incy.tives to encourage luanagenient a d labo. t^o n eet 
■ n ul consider the iluc of ad<r.( ional flexibility in working life, and the 
:?irki.l ;;ians-that\night bejnstituted to bri.i. abont great,, 

(lexil)ility. ' " . . 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE WITHOUT PAY . ' 

' Ix.<rislation should bV consnWred that wouUl enable moi-e wage and 
.ahul employees, wh^lier fiill time or part time/to obtain, a cei.ain 
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number of weeks of release time after having woi^ked ^oi* the same em- 
ployer fpr a specific length of time. The duration Ot,the leave of ab- 
sonco without pay would depend on the number of consecutive yerrrs 
worked— up to dome hiaximum. If, for example, the legislation wei-e 
^. fo specify that the. employee would earn 6 weeks of impakl leave per 
year, after 3 years he would have earned 18 weeks, or the time equiva- 
lent of one semester of academic study. The pixicise period when the^ 
, employee would be permitted to take leave— all or part of it^would 
; ' rrcquirb negotiation with the employer, including the provision of suf- 
ficient advance nbtj:e. Sweden has such provisions in it's recent law on 
unpaid ccldcational leave. Unlike the Swedish law, ll0^ycver, the leave 
of absence without jpay envishgetlhere would be granted foi-any rea- 
soil, not just education. Above all, the employee would be guaranteed 
. i-eemplbyrfient at his oldljob or some equivalent job at no loss in pay 
^ . or seniority when he or she rctunis f I'om the leave of absence."* 

A lange of options along a spectinini of minimal to considei^able 
amounts of Fedei'al involvement or regulation .should l)c evaluated. 
One type of option would pmvide financial or tax inceiuives for em 
ployers who agree to allow.employees to take leave 6i absence. A more 
activist option would entitle emp'loyecb by law to take temporally leave 
lifter meeting ceitain ^tipidated conditionn. In both ca.MJS, the amount 
of leave would iikely ^[lepend on the lengtli of service with the em- 
, ' ployer. If, indeed, miHonul consen.sus could be rallied around some^ 
' plan, a plausible next step \.ouiiri)e to find way.s to maintain income 
during the leave of absence. Short of a Federal pi^ogram to do this 
. joii»s, income tax (lofenucnts, etc.), labor and managen.en^ 
nught woi^c out payioll savings or flexible pension plans and the like 
which coukl supply some in^^ome dui'ing this period. 

A leave of absence^ law would lielp neutralize economic and demo- 
'graphic forces \\\\k\. inliibit risk-taking with respect to hanging jobs 
\ or preparing oneself in school fc| qualify for another or a l>etter job. It 
'would also provide people the |ime to "do tlu» thjiigh the>'\e always 
wanted to do" before their retijrem'ent ycare. Finally, it would provide 
^ Twwctii*ees the opportiSnity to pixipai^e foi' ixitiivmeat or to experience 
it soniewhat be fore it is act\iaIly-upou theiju . 

No evidence^ 1^ available t\iat couldslielp determine the impact of such 
a law on enipldyeijs and plaitt pi^odiictivity. Workei-s who use their 
leave to look for another job are likel} to unhappy in tJieir pi^esent . 
job and seek a change. Eml)loyei's most likely would iu)t obji ct to this 
kind of turnover; it might be a way to help uni;ioducti\e workei-sfiiul 
more suitable job.s. Workei*s who use their lea\e for some type of re- 
newal or i^juveiiation ai^ likely to letui-ii to woi'k more rested and 
^motivated; hence they might become mof'e productive- 

Certainly, many worker's would not^be able to take advantage of 
such an opportunity because no income i.^ paid l»y the emplojer during 
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the Iwlve.Df Absence. Efforts to provide income during such leave time, , 
even at a portion the iiornml salarj-, \voukl i^ult in an expensive, 
full-fledged 'sabbatical-type program. In view of little likelihood of 
a|i?eement oii whethet and how to^o this in the near future, there is 
no point in pix)posing it here. Nevertheless, the posslbiji^y of extended 
time off witii rcemiJloymcut rights would at I'east^give. workex'S an 
addjuouaVoption for combining work, leisui-e, and education. If work- 
ers know they! will get the<time off, they can plan how to support them- 
.'Selves duringjhat tiip.e. * ' ' ^ * 

IMPLEtaENT/ifri^ 

" An expanded I'escarcli effort to assess the' issues of mlistrihutMig 
work and facilitating career and>life redirection and it?newal would 
require additional research and demonstration funds, espec^ially^if 
some actual ejiperimentation with incentive structures is contemplated. 
NIE. should rxjrnain as the focus for this type of i-csoarch within the 
Education Division. Because of the nuxny sectci-s of society - which 
would be influenced by such research, other Fedeml agencies ou;;rhf to 
be involved as well, including the Departuients of Couuuerce and 
Labor, aud other agencies within HEW. <^ ^^-^ 

The establishment, of a nationwide network of career inforuintibn 
systems in all 50 States and other eligible areas would cost about $10 
nnllion per year over a o-year period, a^uuiiug a gradual phasiii^^ in 
of about 15 States a year. All of the State systeuis would be expected 
to becouie sclf-supiKuting after au initial 3- to,i-ydffr Federal gram 
DOLuud IIEW ought to shaiv m the funding and administratidi of 
the State gnuits. The Iligfier Education Auicuduients ofl976, in fact, 
authorize the ebtablibhment of education information ceutei-s, which is 
half of tlK^ career information systeui concept (the other half is the 
provision of occupational infornuition). IIKW should seek appropria- 
tions to implement this authority while encouragiug DOL ^^^fi^^.^V. 
its occupational infoniuition h\stem irimntb progrinu to uiore tf^^tlie 
present eight States. An agi-eeuieut between the two Depai-tuients 
would rwpiire a merging orcouuuon niliuinistratiou of educatioual in- 
fornuition centers and cwcupatioual iuforniatiou hvsteuis*^vheu both 
. are located iu the same State. DOL would he ^si)onsibk for the qnaj- 
ity of the occupational iuforuuitton in any couibiued system* while 
HI3W would he respon^ihle for the quality of the educational 
jnfonnation. y 

A Federal public information program to eacournge a nationwide 
discuhsion of time-income trailcoff and uoik ft>chciluling options would 
he cariied out idmilly by a^uuiUi -agency ta^k force or consortium 
(principally the Departuients of Commerce, Labor, and IIEW); or 
'the project would bo housed iu a pri\atc uon profit organization and 
draw its resources from the rcl(\ant Federal agencies. Wherever lo- 
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*catea,;the pte^^ frpm business, labor, 

Stato amVlotal government*} to exp the advantages and disadvan- 
' tfigesof providing einpl'oyces>ith more options to choose among vary- 
ing amounts of an^j waj's of scheduliiig work and time off. A concerted 
\hd cbot^dinated attempt would be made to (Hsseminate the results and 
proceeding bf these conferences, -convocations, and seminars. Pbssi- 
*bly,;piWrams bii .the subject coiUd be aired by or even develpi^ed by 
'piiblic;or commercial television. The cost of a public inforriiation pro- 
gmnfu.obviously^ depencls on the magnitude of the effort and the extent 
.bf^part^cipation by Various groups. 

Legislation" to enable mor^. employees to take a temporary leave of 
,al)sence followmg. a^minimuni length of seiTice with an employer 
; would-be. iidministered1>y the Depp^rtment of Labor. The\cost of^such 
a program would depend on -whether and to what extent financial in- 
centives (in the case of vol un tar}* collalk)ratiou by eniploj'ers) or com- 
pensation (in tlie case of .nia'ndatory coopei-ation) woiie used to .im- 
I)lemdnt the law. One way to determine costs as well a.^ program effects 
WQuld be to, try put different plans in different parts of the counti^ on 
an experimental basis. . * 
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Youth: The School-to-Work Transition 

1. In 1961 the Intor force imrttclimtton rate of tce.mgers 16 to 10 years pld 
was 401 percent.; In 1067, 00.5 percent; and lu 1075. .55.2 percent. See 

^ Employment and Training Ifcport of the President 197G, tables At2 and A-3. 

2. Ibid., table. A-6. For a recent Analysis of the youth nnemploynient^probleni 
see iiepvge Iden et al., Poliey Options for the Teenage Unemployment Prob- 
lem, Congressional Budget Office Paper No. 13, ConCTe$;s of the United Sjt^es, 
AVashlngton, D.a, September 1076. ' * * 

3. "Jobs per capita'* If calc'ulated by divldlnj; the average annnal emijloyinent 
by th(> total iionhistltiitlonal i)opulatlon, 

4. Approximately tw'0*thlrds of a national sapiple of 22,000 high school seniors 
in Wli thought their ^cliQols should have placed" more emphasis on voca« 
tlonal and technical programs, should have offered more practical work 
exi}erlence, and should lielp students Hud Jobs when tdey leave school. See 
National Longitudinal Study of the High ^School Clasft of 1972: Student 
Quchfionnaire and Teat Results hy Sex, High School Program,. Ethnic Cate- 
gory, and Father*s Kdueation, Xatlonal Center for Kdncatlon Statistics. No. 

,75-208, U.S. Department of Health, Kdncatlon, nnd Welfare, U.S. Govern- 
ii>ent Printing Office, AVashlugton, IXC, 1075. 

5. Ibid; David Gottlieb, Youth and the Meaning of H o/A, :i report prepared 
for the Manpower Administration, U.S. J)epartuient of Labor, contract No. 

.81-11-72-04, 1l)7:i; Daniel Yankelox Itch. Thi Seir Moraliiy: A Profile of 
AiiivrU'ii;; Vnuih i:; :!ic nd'x. McCrinvlIill l\v,ol: New Vor!:. 1071. 

6. In 0(^tober 1074, the youth labor force (under age 2.'5> numbered about 21 
million. Of some 0 million enrolled lu .school, 13 percent were unemployed; 
of tho.se at work, percent had part-time job.s. Uoih the proportion of part- 
tinie workers and the unemplo>meut rate were lower for the age 20-20 
colfcrt than for the teenagers. I'here Is also mmuo Indication ttiat the uueiu 
plosment rate of students Is higher than that derhi'd from data collected 
hy tfte Bureau of the Census through their ci.rreut popjdation suney (CPS). 
Sl>ecinQally, data collected throi;"!) the Natunuil I/ongltntllnal Survey of 
the T^abor Force conducted hy Herbert Paruesjnul associates at Ohio State 
University Indlcatexl that the nneuiplo.\ineiit i.itcs for .students were higher 
and for nonstudeuts were lower than the rates derhcd fri>m CPS data. The 
discrepancy is probably duetto the fact that the lotigltudiu.il surve.\ obtains 
employment Information directly from the workers, whereas the CPS data 
are obtained from an adult In the lunisehold. rlence. tJie desire for work 
among students Is likely to be even .stronger than the CPS unemployment 
ddta would suggest. . ^ ^ \ 



7» Sue Berryman Bobrow ("Reasohnble Expectations: Limits on the Promise 
of Community Councils/' n \m\xir prepared for the National Institute of 
Education, contract No. 40(>-7(W)120» 1070) sunimi^rlzes a number of>«tU(lIe8 
which suggest that unemployment Is not a serious problem for youth In 
general. Though youth unemployment rates are high relative to adult rates- - 
the difference In rates is largely attributable to high proportions of youth 
^entries and iipentrles into the labor^force. Much .teenage unemplo.nuent, ^ 
* then» results from high rates of nnding and (pilttlng jobs as teenagers, es- 
pecially students, experiment with a variety of Jol»8 and use them to fnmil 
short-ter^ goals. Bobrow notes. also» that the Increase In the rajlo of teenage 
to adult unemployment rates (a ratio which she corrects for changes In pro- 
portions of different age groups in the total iwpulatlon) Is not so serious^ 
whenjone considers: (1) That teenagers are participating more In the labor , 
force and are obtaining a larger share of the available jobs, (2) that most 
of the increase in teenage workers and teenage nnemployment during the 
Jast 15 years has occurred among students who* volnntarliy enter, quit, and 
reenter the labor forw at much higher rates than uonstudents. and (3) that 
teenage unemployment Is seldom long ten, when compared to the exi>erlence 
bf older unemployed workers. Many of these same points are made l)y other 
analysts, .Including: Idea. op. cT/.; Herbert Parnes and Andreiy Kohen, "Ta- 
bor Market Experience of XoncoUege Youth: A I/ongltndliiar Analysis." In 
National Commission for Manpower Policy. From S^choot To Work: rmproi^ 
ing the TranaiUoiu U.S. Government PMntiuK Office. WasliiuKtou. P.O.. lf>70: 
Paul Barton, "Youth Transition to Work : The Prolilom and Fwleral Policy 
Setting," In From ScJwol to ^york: lutimn ing the Tran^ltUnu 1076; Edwanl 
Kalachek. The Yontli Labor Marict. National Maniniwer Policy Commission 
Task Force. Washington. D.C.. IftCO. 
f). During the recession year of 1075 the a\erag(* uueniploynient rate was 30.0 
percent for minority group teenagers (lihick jouths of those of Mexican 
American, Puerto niean, or American Indian descent), comimred to 17.0 
l)ercent for white teenagers. 
0. Idea, op. oit 

10. Mah power Report of the PrcMitent 7<)7.?. talde K-l. 

11. Bernard/ Anderson. •*\onth Employment Problems In the Inner City.** 
In Thv Teenogc I nemploumeitt Proh*iiii. Wltnt A/c the Options, reiwrt of 
n congressional Bnd;:et Ofllce Couffn^nce on Teenage rnenu»Ioyment. Con- 
gr'.»ss oW4js^nSted States. October 1070. 

12. rnpnbllshiMl data pmvhhMl by Mania Krccdnuin. who developed the ^-cupa- 
tlon-Industry classification scheme la her book. Latjor Markets: ScofifetiiA 
and Shclterit. Allanbeld. Osmum. & Co.. Moutc»aIr. X.J., 1070. p|u 71-S2. 

1?. /W^/.. table 4.2, p. 75. 

14. See, also. Idea. o;). cit.. pp. 17-10. 

15. rnpubllshed data from ihe first and second follownps of the, National 
Ixmgitudlnal Stud> of the High School Class of 1072. which were adminis- 
tered by tho NatlonaKCi»nti»r for Education Statistics In October 1073 and 
October 1074. resi)ectlvely. 

10. Freed nmn. op. c/f. ' 

17. Paul Andrlsanl. ''An Emidrical Analysis of the Dual Labor Market Theory,*' 
unpublished Ph. D. dIs.sertation.^Hnn)an Hesonrce Center, The Ohio State 
University. Columbus. Oldo. 1073; **Tlie Dual Labor Market Theory and the 
l4ibor Force; Issues. Evidence and an Appraisal," paper 
pres^^l at Conference on Occupational Careers Analysis^ Social Science 
ResetnSi Council. Greensboro. X.C.. March 1070^ "Discrimination, Seg- 
men^tion and Upward Slobillty . A Longitudinal Approach to the Dual 



lAbor Market theory," imper presented at American Economic AK.^ocln- 
Uon Meetings. AjUantlc City, N. J., 1070. 
la Ahdrlsanl, "Discrimination, Segmentation and Upward Mobility; A Ixmgi- 
tudinal \pproacli to the Dual Labor "Market Theory/! paper presented* at 
American Kconomlc ^Vssoclatloa :iIeotlng8, AtlanUc City, X.J.. 1070. 

. '21. ma, 

212. Anthony Pascal, *Toutb, Schools, and the I-al)or :ilarket," In ^ilchael Tim- 
pane ctal., Y^uih Policy in Transitioru The Hand Corp.. Snnta .Monica.. 
Calif., prepared for U.S. Department of HealUi, Kducatlon. and Welfare. 
1070; 

23. -James Colenian et al.. Youth: Tranniiion to Adulthood, Report of the Papel 
of the President's Science Advisory Committee, UnK^^rsity of Chicago Press. 
111., 1074; John H. Martin et al., National Panel on High Schools ancf-- 
Adolescent Education, U.S. Office of Edncatlon, Washington. D.C., 1074; 
B. F. Brown et al. The Reform of Secondary Education, Natlonr.l Commis- 
sion on the Reform of Secondary K<lncatlon. McGraw-Hill, Xeu- York, 1073. 

24. Timpane, op. eit: 

,25. A 1075 PBI report.clted that 10 i)ercent of 16.000 persons charged uitli 
homicide \\»erc under 18. Teenagers acconiited for abont' half of those ar- 
rested for burglary, larceny, and bicycle theft. Xearly one-thlrd j^f those 
arrestetl for robbery, 17 percent of those charged with assault, and 20 per- 
cent of those charged with rape were under 18. Teenagers were charged with 
>W iwrccnt of the offenses that resultetl In arrests, although they account for 
lOspercent of the iwpulutlon. The number of (eeuagers charged with one of 
eWrlmes wa^rTTp^a^nt higher |n 1074 than lu the previous year, while 
the nuhdieroJ^dultH arrested rose by 1 iMJ'-cent. Though these Kt'atlstlcs are 
doubtlps.slyTiT5luemvl >»y Improved reporting pnictlciv. i»;*iK'oIally lu schools, 
and though several hyiwthoses can be generated to explain their slgnlflc- 
ance (e.g., adults are ^ettlng more sophlstlcnte<l In avoiding arrest and/ 
or conVlctlOlT)7 these figures by any standard aro too high. (See Margaret 
Oontry. The Washlnotot\ Pont. Nov. 18. 107.'». p.'Ali.) 
2C. Office of Human Development. U.S. DeparUuent o; Health, Kducatlon. and 
Welfare. An Apfiroach to YouU Participation, Government Printing Office. 
Wanhlngton. D.C.. 107.">. " 
27. Roberta Rovner-Pieczenlk. The First Decade of Exjtcrirticc: A Synthesis of 
Mnnpoiccr <£ 7). Projcctii in Crimiuttl Juttticv and Corrct^tions. 1003-73. 
. Maniwwer Rvsearch Monogrr.ph Xo. 2Kr r.S. IkM)artmciit of Ijibor, fiovern- 

nient Printing Office, Washington, D.C.. irf73. 
2R. For example, imrtlrlpatlon In the out-of-school Xelghborbood y ,tith Corps 
prokraniK rednccnl the rate at, which enrollees with police rei-prds (n sub- 
stantial number) ac('nmulate<I addltloiml charges, but tbt» program did ii«.t 
usaally wpUp hiem-ftJfjohs that wouhl pay en»)Ugb to nmke criminal activity 
.aless 4ittracmui,£ouree-o« (Maupouor UcMMirch Moiidgruuh, Xo. 13, 
1070) A carefully constructwl work exjJerlehce program ln*Oaklnhd. Calif., 
resulttHl In le.s.s delinquency (self-j-eported) In the experimental gr^p than 
In the control group, but thl.s resulted from no < Imnge In the exiwrlmental 
group widle tbe-eontrol ^roup Increased In delluqueney Oakland Work 
Experience Program, nehavloral Re.Kearoh Institute. Boulder. Colo.. 
- 1070). Other evaluatlouj* of work exiKTlence programi«. however, shew jio 
Improvement hi Juvenile delhupiency ; e.g.. two prognims conducted by the 
l^nlverslty of Colorado Youth Development Program and funded by HKW 
• Office of Youth Developnu^nt (Yonth and ^york, Goldberg. Talmadge. Bird, 
and Hunter, University of fcol6rado. 107r>). . ^ 
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20. Fnui Barton et nl.^ Juvenile DcUnqucncv* ^Vork and Education, study pre- 
pared under auspices of National Manpower Institute for the Assistant 
Secretary for Education, U.S. Deprirtmert of Heallli. Fxlucatlon. and Wei- • 
fare. Waslilngton, D.C.. 1970 (mlmeoRraphod). 

80. /Wd. . . * . T 
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30: Grace Massey. Mona Scovt. and Sanford Dorillmsch. -Racism Withour Rne- 
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3-11. 1075. - o 
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42. Thomas Hilton. -Counselor Questionnaire Results." in unpublished Final 
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43. Margaret Tbal-Larseu. Placement and Counseling in a Changing Labor 
Market: Public and Private Employment Agencies ami Schools, Institute 
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44. Taking an even harder position. Spriuthal asserted in 15)72 that "eoun- 
selors tr>- to perform jobs that are patently impo.'ssibie: they are too few; 
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there Is a bewildering plethora of activities they iMjrform; the mispercep- 
tlons of the work they do are staggering; and they themselves are unsure 
of what they are nbput." Echoing this Kentlment, the Xntloiinl Commls- 
« Blon on the Reforpi of Secondary Education decided that maify schoo*l8, 
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NIB^fundeA Career Declslonmnking program (developed at the Appalachla 

Educational Laboratory) in revising the DlctUmary o/ Occupntional TiilcK 
6(t NIB ftJndln^'for Bchool-w-asod career education nuxleKs wns dlh-contlnuinl in 
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Taussig, "An Economic Analysis of Vocational Education in New Y^rk City 
High Schools," Journal of Human liesourees, 3:5t>-87 (siipplement), 1008: 
Gerald Soniers et al., The Effect ivcnesfs (\f Vocational and Technical Pro- 
gram:. A T^ational FoUowup SurveVy Cent(?r for Studies in Vwatioual and 
Technical Education, University of Wisconsin, MadisoD, Wl ; Ernest 
Stromsdorffer, J?ci;fc«? and Synthesis of Cost-Eifectiveness Studies of Vo- 
cational and Technical Education, Center for Vocational and Technical Edu- 
cation, Tlie Ohio State University, Columhus. 1072, Reuhons, o/j, n7., Grasso, 
op,cit, 

140. Gi^asso, op, ri7.; .Tohu Gnisso./*High School Curricuiuni and Vocjitional 
Choice," pttiwr prepared for Cen^r for Human Resoiirce Research, The Ohio 
State University. Columbus. 1070 (minieopraphod). ^ 

141. Grasso, op. cf/. 

142. Howard Vincent, "An Analysis of Vocational XSducation in Our Secondary 
Schools," staff IMiper for Office of Planning and Evaluation, U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C., July-10C9 (mln.eographed) . 

143. letters. A Capsule Description of First Followup Survey Data, op, eit, 
144; Grasso, op>w?i/. 

' 145. Ihid; Vincent, op. cit, . . 

140. letters, op. c//, 

147. Grasso, op. cJf. 

148. Ihid. 
140. Ibid. 

150. Data provided by Burtiau of Occuimtioual and Adult Education, V S. Office 
of Education. 

151. Oddly, no comparable argument is heanl in the higher education sector, 
where a constant tuition policy .supports curriculunis or mnjors linving 
•widely divergent per capita costs. 

152. Between 1060 and 1070, almost one-third of all OE expenditures for sec- 
' ondaty education supported vocnftlonnl education, with a markedly iiiglier 

proportion^ devotetl to vocatimml education in the 1070's (34 percent) than 
in the lOOO'j (27 percent). This estlniate is based on comtxirisons of actual, 
vocational educationrA expenditures with verj- rough estimates of all sec- 
ondary education expenditures. In addition to vocational education activities, 
other OE programs supporting N(in part) secondary education are ESEA 
titles I, II. Ill, V, VH, and VIII. School Assistance in Federally Affected 
Areas (SAFA or Impact Aid) : Education of the Handicapped Act; NDBA 
title III; andESA. 

153. The same lirie of reasoning would hold for higher education. The number 
of students who atTend 'college is of no particular Federal concern. The 
Federal Government provides student assistance to assure enuity of 
access—that all qualifled students are financially able to attend "fhe efiuity 




of access^ar^en't also holds for public 'secondary edu6atio/i, but not for 
.anypartlcularcurriculuin orjjind of education. ^ ' 

154. D. ^Y. ^rewcH-and Douglas Katz, Manpotocr Data and Vocational Educa^ 
tion, Center Occupational Eduction, NortJi Carolina State University, re- 
search report for National Institute of Mueation, contract No.. NB-C-OO-3 
0069,'1975« 

155: Of couree, the educaUou and work budget (which includes vocational edu-* 
catiourcareer education, and adult education) ought to compete wit}i other 
educational areas for Federal funding. * ' ' 

Adiife: Carwr a^^ 

lyRetlr^ment, while a blessing to many^ Is a time of boredom or anxiety ito 
others, especially^ to those who are forced into ''premature" retirement. In 
mo. the Social Security AdministraUon found in a survey that one-half of 
%iQ men who were.subject to compulsory retirement said that they did not 
want to stop working. O^he same. survey found that Uiese men suffered a 
co-percent cut in income after retirement (Reaching Retirement Age: Find- 
ings Fronhd Survey of Newly Entitled Workers 1968-70, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security Administration Research 

• Report No. 47, 1076, p. 60) ♦ 

2. Smaller firms are much less likely, to provfde paid vacations than larger- 
flrms. Almost 3 out of 4 employees who x\o not receive vacation pay work 
in establishments employing less than 500 people. Only 15 percent of workers 
in establishments* having more tlian 500 people do not receive any paid va- 
cation, while 43 percent of workers who do not receive any paid vacation 
are employed in ostablisliments having fewer tlmn 100 people. See Major 
Collective Bargaining Agreements: Paid Vacation and Holiday Provisions, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bnlletin No. 4425-9, 1960, p. 12. 

3. Characteristics of Agrecnxents Covering IQOO Workers or More, Jtdy 1, 197S, 
^ Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 1822. 1974. 

* 4. Evidence that wo.kers in the technologically progressive industries get the 
overwhelming share of the opportunities for further education and training 
comes from two sources. First, and the most pmpirical, are the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics* analyses of training and retraining provisions in collec- 
tive bargaining agreements (Major Coilectivc Bargaining Agreements: 
Training and Retraining Provisions, op. cit.). Second, are the rough esti- 

e^lucation and training, such as a current study being undertaken by the 
Conference Board (Seymour Lusterman, ''Education for Work.*' Conference 
Board Record 13(5): 39-44, May 197'5). Tliough analyses of collective 
bargaining agreements provide more objective data, tliey grossly understate 
the incidence of training, as again.st trainii»g provisions, in private industrj*. 
Not included in fliese agreements are shOrt-terin, on-tlu-job training pro- 
grams, apprenticeship programs, and a variety of other ad lioc or ongoing 
training arrangements wliich companies provide with little urging from 
organized labor. The new Conference Board study of companies with over 
- 500 emuloyees finds that 80 percent of private industry's edoctiiioh lind 
training costs are for instruction in company-si>ecific .skills (not including 
any costs incurred frpm employees being away from their jobs). Only 10' 
percent of the costs are for tuition aid programs in which the employee 
studies after work hours. Tlie remaining 10 percent imys for outside courses 
taken during work hours. 
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5. That women and i^tudents wnnt more work is most convincingly demon- 
strated by their increasing labor force pnrticiixition rates during the last 
several years, Tlie labor force participation rate for students 11 to 24 years 
of age increased from 20.5 i)erceut in I'MS to 25.3*percent in 1060 to 35.0 per- 
cent in 1073. For women over 10 y^ars of age the rate increased from 32.7 
percent In 1048 to 37.S percent in 1960 to 45.7 percent in 1074 (Manpower 
Report of the President 5). Now women represent two out of Ave mem- 
bers of the labor force; from 1040 to 1970 they accounted for about two- 
thirds of tlie increase in the working population. Participation of mothers 
in the labor force rose even .faster, showing a livofold-iucrcase — fn)ui 0 to 
42 perceht-~in that 30-year period. For an increasing; uuuil)er of women, tlie 
time out of the labor force for imn>oses of child rear g is Incoming shorter ; 
nmny stay in the labor force at least part time whih* their children are 
young; one out of 3 women with preschool children is mm in the labor, force; 
4% million women with children under ago 0 are working (see Wirtz, op. 
W^:, P. .130). 

C. Despite some data ;^rhich show a modest decline in the average weekly hours 
of uonagriculturnl employees (from 40.9 in 1948 to 38.1 in 1075), this drop 
appears to reflect changes in the composition of the labor furce rather than 
a reduction in tlie hours of work of the individuals or groups that com- 
1)080 the work force (see John Owen, "Workweeks and leisure : An Analysis 
of Trends 104i^75," Monthly Labor UcviCH% AugUht 1970). As a result of 
postwar trends,, a larger proportion of the work force are women and stu- 
dents. Women holding nonagricultural jobs, made up 29 percent of the work 
force i.i llHO and 40 percent of it today ; students nmde up 1 percent or less 
in 1940 and 2.5 percent after World War II, \)ut are now at a level of 0 per- 
cent. In the same period, the proiwrtion of noustudent males in the nonagri- 
cultural work force dropi)ed to under 57 percent. Becaiuse of group differences 
in hours worked— women average 34 hours per week ; male students, 22 
hours ; and nousitudent males, about 43— the declining proportion of non- 
student males in the labor force Ims produced a statistical decline in average 
weekly hours. Hbwever, when the uuiiiber of work hours per week is dis- 
aggregated by d(?nu)grap]iic group, no decline in weekly hours is observed 
^or the nonstu(lfeMt males. Though the nu?rber weekly work hours has re- 
nmined constain, these workers are experieneiitfv somewhat more free time 
over the coursfe of a year due to an increase In the average length of full- 
time worker/ annual vacations (increased by aboiit 2 days between 1960 
and 19C9)y^ 

7. Increasing deslrr for more free time is suggested by: (1) Increases in the 
nmximam number of weeks of paid vacation as well as by (2) surveys of 
the kindf! of benents that workers want. The proportion of workers in col- 
-Hective bargaining units of 1,000 persoimel or more, who were covered by 
agreements specifying a\ least 4 weeks of nmxinnim paid vacation, increased 
from 70 percent in 1060 to 80 percent In 1073 (Characicnstics of Agreements 
Covcr'^g 1,000 WnrkcrH or More, Jul]/ /. /»7.J. op. r//.). It should be noted, 
however, that seniority workers are the ones who bene«t fnmi these nmxi- 
nnun racation periods. Almost half of aH workers (in 1972) got lesfi than 
2 weeks l>er year {Ifandhnnk of Labor ^itatiaticn W7l Ocvernment Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C). It sboiild be noted, also, thiit increasing the nmxi- 
nnmi number of weeks or day%* of ^aid vacatlou is not solely the result of 
workers' desire for more free time. It might reflect, also, tbe^leslre of union 
leaders to spread employnjent nmong piore workers or the belief by nmnnge- 
ment that workers will become more productive if they ar^ given more time 
off with lower pay than if tlieir wages were increased with no increase in 
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time off. Workers in theso cases wouhl nwnAy take freo Unie when it is 
available to theiiK Attitudinal studies on the snl>jt>cr, however, s^.^^est tlint 
the hypothesis that the "rank and tile" want more free time cannot l»e dis- 
niissjed. Better vacaCJon henelits are hipji on the list of workers' desires 
(Work: Desires, Discontent ft, and fiat hfavt ion). SiK»cial Heiwrt. the Roper 
Orsanization, New York. XY., Jnno 1J>74; Robert Quinn and Linda Shepard, 
The 1972-73 Quality of Employment S'urvcif, I niversity of Michigan Insti- 
tute for SJocial Research, Ann Arhor. in74; '^Workers' Preferences Amonj; 
Time-off Benelits and Pay," Stanley Nealey an<l James Oo(Mlale, Journal of 
Applied Psyeholoyy, 5(1) :357-301). 

a Increased participation rates of adnlts in educational activities and the 
responsiveness of educational institutions to provide adults with more op- 
tions for combining work and education indicate the growing desire for edu- 
cation among individuals who are beyond the normal school going years. 
Conspicuously on the incrcicse are those opportunities for adults variously 
described as open university or extenml degree programs (see, for example, 
Coriimlssion of Non-Traditional Study, Tfiver:tity by Design, Jo.ssey-Bass, 
San Francisco, 11)73; Theodore Hesburgh, Paul Miller, Clifton Whartoji, Jr., 
Patterns for Lifelong Learning, Jossey-Ba.s.s San Francisco, 1973) . 

1>, "Thanging Patterns of Occupational Opiwrtunity." Mvnpoxrer Heport 
the President 1974, U.S. Department of Labor, pp. l(M-13a 

10. Marcia Freednian. op. ext. Harold Wool ^'Future J^Xmv Supply for I»wer 
Level Occupations," Monthly Labor Review 09(3) :22-31. Marcli 197G; 
Kowcrd Hayghe, "The New Worker: Implications of I)emograi)hic Trends," 
in Seymour Wolfi>«in.(ed.), op^, ci7., pp. 59-71. 

11. Wool, op eit. 

12. Quinn and Shopard, op. . it ; Survey of ^ynrking Conditions, Survey pe.SGarch 
Center, University of Michigan, under contract with the- Employnient Stand- 
ards Administration, U.S. Depaftment of Labor,M9Tl 

13. For example, the mere presence of a high average level of j,chooling among 
members of th<' baby -boom cob >rt might lead to increasetl denmnd for even 
nK^re schooling with which to distinguisii themselves from their peers. 

14. See, for example. Burry Anderson an<i J.matbaa Mark, {Attrition, Mobility, 
a^ul Productivity Among Teachers: The Case of Metropolitan St. Louis, St. 
Louis. Mo. : CEMEUKL, Inc.. 1970) who foun<l that with decreased turnover 
or migration of teachers, the averagr age and salary level of teachers 
increased, resulting in higher salary exi)enM» J Md lower teaciier i)n)ducUvity 
l)er pupil 

in. Qutnii and Siieiwiru, op. ctt ; surv(y of \\ nrking Comlitions, op. eit. 

10. Having a greater i)ortiou of their lives fret* of <iei)endents will give adults 
more freedom to leave th »ir jobs or occupations in order to seek a new start 
elsewnere. An adult is more liki:,» to lie willing to endure .sustnined i>eriod.s 
of unemployment or tniining wiMi little income if he or she does not have 
to subject dependents to a reduced standard <»f living as well. 

17. It is difflcult to measure "dependency" with a single stnti.sMc. One common 
measure is to look at the nitio of the sinn of younger (under 18 yean^ age) 
and older (C5 and over) persons to the n!nnl>ef of ]K»rsons Iwtween tJiese 
ages (IR to 04 y<^irs old). Past and future years with their reconletl and ' 
projected "dependency ratios" are; 1015. (O.nO), 1900 (0.82), 1075 (0.71)* 
1900 (0.05). 2005 ( 0.59), and 2035 ( 0.70). See Dennis JohiLston, "Aft.ug and 
the Baby.Boom Cohorts," Statistical Importer, March 107G, tnble IV (Series 
II I>rojections). Another means of measuring "deiwndency" is the ratio of 
l)ersons outside the lal)or fora* to those inside (nonworkers/workers).^ 
Actiml nnd projecte<l figures of this t>i)e have been c<mipnted. .Respective 
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mUosarc: (1.S8), 1055 (U4), 1060 (1.50), 1005 (1.52), 1070 (1.38), 
1075 (1.25), 1080 (1.15), 1085 (1.11), nnd 1000 (l.n). Cnlculntions derived 
from datn found hi IIoMnnJ i^illorton. *'Xe\v I^bor Force Projections to 
1000," Monthly Labor ^^cufcir, December 1070. 
la }Vork in America, Report i)rei)ared l)y Sivecinl Jjisk Force for tlie Secre- 
tary- of HEW. MIT Press, Cambridge, Mnss., 1072; Quinn and Sliepard, 
op. cit, p. 70. 

10. Gertnide Bancroft and Stimrt Garflnkle. Mob Mobility in IJKJl," Monthly 
- Labor Review, An;amt 1003 (reprint No. 2421) ; Samnol Sal)cn,/*Occtipa- 
tional Mobility of Employed Workers,'* Monthly Labor Review, .Tnne 1007 
(reprint No. 2Ul) ; James liyrne, '-Occnpatlonnl Mobility of ^Yorkers/• 
Monthly Labor Review, Fol)nmr>- 1075, pp. 53-50. 

20. Job Changing .and Manpower Training, Maniwwer -Roiwrt No. 10, U.S. 
Department of Lnbor,*10(H. 

21. Harold Goldstein and ^Yllliam Delanej. "Tlu' Nml for .lob Related Training 
Througbout Adult Life," Tbe Xational Mauiwwer Institute. WMKliington. 
0.C., 1074 (mimeographed). 

22. Despite widespread resenatlons abont tbe eflicacy and (le«irablllty of tbis 
lock-etep system, negntlve labeling of jwople wbo do not conform to tbis 
pattern still obtains. WIrtz (op. cit,), for examine.. says that nny 17-year- 
old not In school is a droiwnt; any healthy 40-year-old not at work Is callcil 
a laggard; and n 70-year-old still at work Is an anomaly or a **workahollc.** 

23. K. Patricia Cross, Johii Valley and Associates, Planning yon-Traditional 
Programs, Jossey-Kass, San Francisco. 1074; Xartom.1 Opinion Research 
Corporation. **Contlnnons Xational Snrvey, Cyclic 5 and 0. fall 1073," con- 
dncted for National Instltnte oif Edncfttlon. ^Yashlngton. D.C, Peter Bots- 
nmn. The Lcarninj/ ^eeds Und Interests of Adult Rlue Collar Factory 
Workers, New York State College of Agricnltyre and Life Sciences, Cornell 
Unh-erslty, lUmca, March 1075; Anthony Pascal et al.. An Evaluation of 
Policy Related Research and ProgninuH for Mid-Life Career Redirection; 
Volunw 11: Major Findings, Rami Cor|).. Santa Monica, Calif.. 1075, pp. 
0-10; A. Carp et al.. Learning Interests and Rxpcrienrcs of Adult Anwr- 

^ leans, Edncationaf Testing Sorrice. Berkeley, CjUif., 1074, 

24. Imogone 6k^, Partieivation in Adult Education, Final Report 1969, Na- 
tional Center for Edncatlon Statistics. Government Printing omce. 1074; 
Imogene Oke«, Participation in Adult Education 191? National Center iV)r 
Education Statistics, Government Printing Omce, 1070; "Triennial Snrvey 
of Adnlt BducatlQij 1075," nnpnbllKbetl data, National Center for E<lnca- 
tlon Statistics. U.S. Deixirtment of Health. Edncatlon, and Welfare. 

25. See. :or example, .7. R. O'Meara, Combatting Knowledge Obsolescence II: 
* Employee Tuition AidJ'lans, National Industrial Conference Board, New 

York, 1070; HeriMjrt Levine, "l^abor-Management Policies on E<Uicatlonal 
Opportnnlty," In Selma Mnshkin (cd.) Recurrent Education, National InstN 
tute of Edncatlon, Washington, D.a. 1073, pi). 107-212. 

20. When workers^are-asketl to name the additional fringe benents they most 
desire, edncatlon and training l>enents are not even among the to|) 10, See 
Qnlmi and Sheixard, op, c(f., p. 122. who also found that 43 i>ercent of all 
%^'orkers In 1073 reiwrted that their firm provldetl "a training program that 
you can tiike to improve your skills" (p. 120). Sec also. Work: Desires, 
Disco)Ucnts, and Satisfaction, op, cit. 

27 Northcntt et aj., op. eit„ p. 0; Comptroller General, The Adult Basic Edu- 
cation Program: Progress in Reducing Illiteracy and Improvcmnits Xcedcd, 
Congre<fe of the United States. Government Printing Office. June 1075; Yir- 
_ginla Knauer. "The President's Commitments to Consumer ICducation." 
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remarks l>efOT« Consumer Education "Oatdi-up** Conference, sponsored by 
Office of Consumer Affairs, Washington, D.C., Xovemb&r 21, ms. 

2d.^Qiiinn «nd Shcimrd, op. cit, p. 217; Ivnr Berg, Education and Jobs: The 
Orcai Training Rohhcru, Praeger Publlsherss New York, 1070; Richard 
Freeman. The Ovcrcducatcd American, Academic Press, New York, 1070; 
James O'Toole, 'The Reserve Army of the Underemployetl : The "World of 
Change, May 1075, pp. 20-33.'*03. 

20, Accoxding to tiie Adult Education Survey conducted by the Bureau of tlie 
Ce^us, In the year ending May 1075, 3.0 million women'took C,2 courses on 
a part-time basis *o either get a Job or Improve or- maintain their 'xieupa- 
tional status* Oljere is little evidence to suggest tl&t this number of partlci* 
pantsneed be. increased. 

30. Byrne, op. cii ^ ^ , 

Sl.'jOkee, PaW(cipa«on in Adult. Education 1972, op. cit, 

32. James Scoville; The Jol> Conieni of thoU.8, Eeonomu, mo-to, McGraw-Hill. 
1009; Richard Eckaus, "Economic Criteriii for Education and Training," 
Review of Economies and Statintics, May 1004; Berg, op. cit.; Joseph 
Froomkin, Supply and Demand fcr Persons With Poatsecondary Education, 
policy researdi paper prepared for the Assistant Secretary for Education, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, nnd Welfare, Washington, D.C.. 
1070. 

33. The median educational attainment of the U.S. labor force (18 to 04 years 
old) rose from 8.0 years for men and 11»0 years for women In 1040 to 12.5 
years for men and 12.0year8for women in 1074. 

34. 'Berg,op. dr. 

35. Dresch.^op. eit, 

30. Edward Denlson, '*The 3hlft to Services and the Rate of Productivity 
Change," Survey of Currait liuaineits, 53 :l-37, October 1073. 

37. Dnye O'Neill and Sue Rosk, Training Under the 01 Bill, prepared for Em- 
ployment and Training Administration. U.S. Department of I^abor, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

38« Orley Aslienfelter. "Manpower Training and Earnings," MoniJily Lalor 
Review, April 1075; Robert Smith and HukIi Pitcher, "The Nclghborhooil 
Youth Corps: An Impact Evaluation," Technical Analysis Pai)er No. 10, 
Office ot the Assistant Secretary for Policy Evaluation and Re.<?eareh. U.S. 
Department of Labor, 1073 (mlmeographcil). 

30. O'Neill and Ross, op. cit. 

40. Barry Stern, "Desire of r.S. Workers for Education and Training." un- 
published stair pai)er prepared for r^c A«3lstmt Secretary* for Education, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1070. 

41. .Va/or Collective Bargaining Agreements: Training and Retraining Provi- 
sions, op. eit» 

42. Characteristics of Agreements Covering 1,000 Workers or More, July 1. 1073, 
op. cit. ' ^ V 

43. Quinn and Shepard, op. c//.; Robert Quinn and Martha Baldle de Mandllo- 
vltch, Education and Job S^atisfqction: A Questionable Payoff, Sun'ey Re- 
search Center, University of Michigan, prepared for National Institute of 
Education, Contract No. NIE-C^74-</l30, Washington. D.C, 1076, pp. 30-31. 

44* Many of these studies are .stninnarlzejl In Pascal, op. oit. 

45. An analysis of training wage provisions In collective bargaining agreements 
. corroborates the notion that ther^ are minor i»conomlc disincentives for 
participating ^n this job training. In fact. Ihe most prevalent payment 
practices set wale.^ at the same level as the trainee earned In his former 
Job. This approach accounted for almost one-half of tJie provisions and 
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workers In the study which set forth vay practices. L'lidec these nrrange- 
ments, workers would be pnid the "joiirneytiinn scale." the "averjige" ou 
his prevIouH Job, hlK "normal rate of pay/* or wohhl work at n higher- 
related Job "without an Incrcnw* Inimy." The workers* i)revlous Income level, 
therefore, was protected during training, but he would In; working In many 
Instances at less than the rate for the uew job while acquiring the necessary 
skills (see Major CoUcctivc i^argainino Agreements: Training and Retrain- 
inp Provisions, op, clf. ) . 

46. Qulnhand ShepanI, (op. c^^), p. 320. 

47. See O'Meara, op, elt., and Levlnc. op. eit. In a 1074 Conference on Paid Edu- 
cational Leave sponsored by XIE Rutgen? University, union and manage- 
ment personnel responsible tor tuition aid programs suggestc<l several 
,reaso s for such low participation: (1) Workers aVe not likely to participate 
after working hours when they are tired nud must attend. to family re- 
spomdbllltles ; (2) when workers cnn get time off during workday to attend 
clasJ^es, tliey usually do not coi/tInut> to receive Income from the employer 
for this time; (3) the worker Is less lucllned to take **vocatlonally relevant" 
courses than his employer would like; (4) workQrs frequently arc un'hble 
to pay tuition when they enroll, oven If the expenses will Ik* relmbiirse<l 
later; and (5) workers are frequently unaware of tuition aid opportunities, 
or are reticent to apply, distnistful of nianagement, and fearful of rejection. 

48. Qulmi ami Shei>anl, op. ct7., p. 122. 

40. Work: Desires. Discontqtts, and Satisfaction, op. cit„ .Tunc 1074. 

50. Mark Blaug (**Recurreut Kducatlcm— The Ne\\ .Tern^iilonr). jwllcy research 
^ ' pai)er prepared for* the Assistant Sccretao* fj)r Education, U.S Oepartu^cnt 

of HealUi. Education, and Welfare. 1070 (mhueograi)betl) reiwris that this 
Is exactly whai has occurre<l in tlie European countries which have recurrent 
education laws. In tfire United States, e<hieatIoiui attainment Is strongly 
^ related to the participation rate In the Veterans' e<lucatlon I»enent8 (G7 bill) 
program {Veterans Benefits Vnder Current EiUteational Programs, Veterahs 
Administration Bulletin No. 20-74-3, April 1074). 

51. Experience with the mauiwwer training and work experience programs 
of tho lOCO's Is Instructive here. See Ashenfeltor. op. cit. : Snilth and Pitcher, 
op. eit, .Toseph Kroomkin {Ailult hUlmation 1072: A JieanaU/nis. policy re- 
searcli paper prepared for Assistant .S(»crotafy for Eduoatlou. U..S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Washington. I).C\, 1077), more- 
Toer, notes that the deliver? of adult cdnentlon In the Uidted States Is not 
as skewed, to thp rich as Is commonly Udleved. or as Is lmi)lie<l by looking 
nt iw>rtlclpatlon .statistics. When tlu» outrench of adult education Is meas- 
ured In terms of "total ci/Utracted hours** (the sum of hours In completed, 
on-going and dropiH'd courses), then^ Is not much of a difference between 
Incomu groui)s. In 1072, for example, persons enrolled frmu households with 
Incomes below $5,000 enrolled In «.iirh(>s which accounted for over 20 jwr- 
cent of the total hours offere<l that vear. while persons frouj a blgher-lncome 
group, representing 15 peret'ut of the iMipulatlon took courses amounting to 
17 percent of the lotal. Uuv-lncQUie imrtlel|muts In adult e<lucation take 
courses with more hours than hlglier-lncoaie participants, and they drop out 
more fre<piently. Illgh-lncome pennons participate Uiore frcipiently but they 
take shorter course.s and more fre<iuentl.\ omph*ti ihem successfully 'than 
lower-Income i>crsons. 

52. Calculations derived from unpidUlshed data from the THcnninl Survey on 
AduU Education, provldeil by the National Center for Education Statistics. 

53. Dennis Gallagher. *"xho Present State of Adult Education," Xatlonat Man- 
power Institute, Washington, D.C., 1074 (mimeographed). 
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54. Freemskti, op, cit, Berg, op. c(L; Froomkln, op. clt; rred Best ank Barry 
5i5?a, UfctitM DUiHb"Uon of Education, Work, and LciBurc: Research, 
SpecuMions, and PcUcy rtnpUcation9 of Ohanging Life PaU<im9, Institute 
for Kducatlonnl f^eaderHhlp. AVasliliigtoii, D.C., I)ewnilK»r 1070, pp. 3(M1. 

M. Qulnn and Shepard, op, cit., pp. i>17-218; Quinn and Baldl de Mandl'ovltch. 
op.dt,p.27, 
OToole, op. oit 

57. Freedman, op. clL . * 
5a /W(2.,p. 75. 
iWtf., pp. 25-29. 

-ep. orroole, op. df. 

61. Berg, op. dt. 
^ 62. UnpubUshed projections, Bureau of I^abor Statistics. 1070 

63. Ihid. . 

' 64. Kroomkln. op. clt. Supply and Demand for iK?r«on.s witli Postsecoudarv Edu^ 

• cation, ,op» cit. 

65. Propmkln states that "during the 1060-^70 perloil, n fortultoius set of cir- 
cumstances resulted In an equilibrium or slight shortage of persons with 
college degre«. This equilibrium or shortage was brought about as a result 
of important shifts In employment in the economy. The sectors which em- 

♦ ployed u high proportion of professional and managerial i^-orkera grew con- 
siderably faster tlian the others, and large numbers of college graduates 
found jobs in education, the health Industry, other social services, and guv- 
enimcnt During the same decade, the wages of college graduates employed In 
the nonprofit sector lncrease<l iiiore rapidly than those of college graduates 
In the profit sector. By 1000. the year for which <?arnlngs are reported In the 
1070 census, average rates of pay In both ticc*ors vrerc equal. Thas political 
developments which nllowwl the nonprofit sector to grow, and administra- 
tive and political decisions which nflfected rates of i>ay, both favored college 
graduates. 

"It appears that little can be learned about tlio rate of substitution of non- 
college for college^ucated nmnpowen and vice-versa, from an examination 
of the differences in their remuneration, either by occupation or for all oc- 
cupations Industry by Industry. The market for college manpower was very 
competitive, and differences In the wages of college-educated'^IKjrsonncl in 
different occupations narrowed substantially between 1050 and lOGO. 

"By contrast; the exiwience of person with a partial college education 
could provide some estimates of what hawwns when groups, with more 
educaUon substitute for those with a lower educational attainment. This 
substitution lias occurred In a numl)er of white-collar as well as blUvMJoHar 
occupations. In technical occupations. i>ersons with some postsecondarj* 
•training were substituted for botJi college graduates and i>ersoiLS with no 
postso^ndarj- training Unfortunately, coniparlsbns for the total United 
States do not divulge iny clear-cut trend, and more detalle<l ecouoiJietrlc 
examination Industry by Industry is Indicated." 
00. Froomkin, op. d/., p. 10. 

07. Ibid. Individuals with some but le&* than 4 years of college will also find 
It necessary to reducf* their Increasing de|)endence on the nonprofit secto;*. 
In 1070. the proportion of persons witl; «ome college In this s^or was it 
percent; l>etween 1970 and 1076. roughly half of all the new Jobs filled by 
peirsons with some college education were outside the profit sector. 

08. Ibid, p. 17. 

CD. Bob Whitmore. "Educational Attahunent «f Workers. .March 197o. Monthly 
Labor Review 09 (2) : 40-48. 1070. 



70.'tLS. Bureau ot the. Census. Current Population Reports, Series P-;60,^08. 

* l7^andiplr"Money Income ol^FamlUes nnd Persons In the United States." 
, government PrinUng Office, Wnshlngton. D.C. 1070 nnd 197G. From taVle 
* ' kl in Koi 75, and from table 58 in No. 101. 
.fjui^oomklni oplc<r.,p.4. , 

72. ib{d,, p. 5. . . ' 

73. Stephen Dreech, "I>emogTnphy. Technology, nnd Higher Educntlou : Toward 

Fpnnal Model of EUiicatlon Adaptation.'* Jounial of Politicul hlconomy 83 
(3):^53WH«),1975. ' , , . , 

74. Proomkln, op. d^, pp. A-i4-15. * 

75. Berg, op. cU. - ^ * , " ti 
XO. Rlchani Freeman, "Youth Employment Opportiujltles: Chan^es.in the Re- 
lative Pwitlon of C<)llege and High V-lmol (Jmdinito/' iii AVc^lfhein (ed.), 

* op/ crr.jpp. 101-123. 

7T. fiurrq/b/ Worfcfnr? Con(iJ/{on«, op.cH. , - ^ 

78. Quinn and Shepard, op. d/., p. 217. ^ , ' 

70, See .«unimar>v of several studies on this l.ssue In Robert Quinn, Graham 
' Staines, and Margaret McCullougli, 3ob SatisfQictiou: Is There a Trendt 
iranpower Research Monograph Xo. 3a U.S. Department of I>abor. Wash- 
' 4ngton, D.C.,^ 1074. 
SO. It Is difficult, nonetheless, to determine whether being overqnalifled Is per- 
celved to be a problem among \hose who say they are. Evtant research does 
not give Sufficient attention t» ' fiehl of st!id>." uhich ought to be Included as 
* a control variable to determine uhether or not hmiVldnals taking vocation- 
- ally relevant courses are as fnistrated at not behig able to apply their skills 
in a work setting as individuals who did not ex|>ect their studies to be re- 
lated to their subsequent work ^x]>crience. For example. It is possible that 
the lal)or market is I>oor for graduates in the hunmnitles. hut this is not 
necessarily relevant for those who select such a field of study. Such i)ersons 
ma>- appropriatelv lie dlssatlsiled with many aspects of the .state of society. 
Including the avallabllltn^ of nontrivlal jobs in the economy hi general, and 
' may also be more hrtlcidnte than the average worker In ex-presslng such 
dissatisfactions. But unhappiness about those points Is still different from 
nnbapplness about being cheated or mislead, concerning the expected eco. 
nomle returns to a Uac'lieloKs degree In snch a Held as art hlstnfry. 

81. 0*Toole, op. df. ^ . 

82 Berg (op. ext.. m). 80-104) cites several studies .showing or a sllghtlj 
" negative relationship between educational attainment amoig workers In 

^ ^ severaUdne^collar and white^oUar occupations and achievenhiiitH_n^ 
prlzcfl by manners, such as productivity, attendance, and loyalty (lack of 

turnover). . , i 

83 K. James Maxey er nl.. ''•Trends in the .Vcadoniic AbHlties. Background 
Characteristics and the Fdn<»aticnml and Vncatlmnil Plans of College-bonnd 

• ^ Students 1070-72, to 1974-75." American College Testing Service, Research 
ReportNo.74.Iown City. Iowa. 1070. ^ ^ „ .n-rc 

h Alexander Astln, The American Freshman: Xatinnal ^orms for Fall 1975, 
American Council of Education and Cnlvorsity of California in IvOs Angeles. 

85 Xa^ional Longitudinal ^tudy of the Iligh !^chool Clasfi of 1972. op, cit. 
m Firiit National AsHvssment of Career and Ocmpational Development: An 
' Overticxc. Natlonal.A.SHe.'.sment of Educational Progress. National Center .or 
Education Statistics, T.S. Department of Health, Education, and ^\elfare, 

Wirihington. D.C.. 1O70. . , i /ri « 

g7. American Council on Education. Finaneinv Part^timv Stmlentn: The New 
hiajorftv in PoHtneeuxdary ICducation. Report of the Committee mi the 
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Financing of Higher Education for Adult Students to the Offi^of Gorem- 
mental Relationsf, Waslirnt^on, D.C.» 1974. ^ 

88. TliD GI hill Is not used niuih to supiwrt part-timo study, aUhough such use 
is iiehnittod. In Xovember 197o approximately 2 percent of college students 
supported by the GI bill were enrolled loss than halftlme. Among noncollege 

^participants in the program, who normally constitute about 35 to 40 i)ercent 
of the total, only 28 percent study part time (i.e.. less than 30 clock hours 
per week) when corresimndence students are included, or ii i)ercent when 
they Are not (Veterans Benefitu Under Current Edueation Programs, 
Information Bulletin, Veterans Administration, Washington. DC Novem- 
ber 1075).^ » ' ' • 

89. Proponents of financial assistance to low-Incon.. adults to continue their 
education also cite other barriers to participation such as lack of child care, 
transi)ortatlon, housekeeping, working hou.-s that conflict' with class hours, 
etc. Overcoming these barriers make sense for many reasons among which 

' additional e.ducational opportrniry Is only one. 

90. Ann Richardson and I^ure Shari>, Feasibility of Vouchered Training in 
ir/iV: licport on the First Phase of the. SUKfy. Bureau of Social Science 
Research, Waijhington, D.C., December 1974; Ann Richardson and Laure 
Sharp, Thc^^Rarly Experience in Vouchering On-ihe-Joh Training, Bureau 
of Social Science Research, prepared for Employment and Training Admin- 
istration, U.S. Dei)artment of r>abor, December 1075; Ann Rirhardsom Sum- 
mary of Findings^ on the Administrative Feasibility of VoucheHug Skill 
Training in the WIX Program, Bureau of Social Sd^^nce Research, prei)ared 
for the Bmploynient vM Training Administration, January 1977. 

91. Geoige Xolfi and Valerie Xelsoi^. Strengthening the Alternative Postseeond- 
ary Education Systcmt Continuing and Part-time Study in Massachusetts, 

' University Consultaats', Inc., Cambridge, Mass., 1973. 

92. rnpi!blishe<l data from Su'rvey of Adult Eklucation 1972, National Center for 
Educat n Statisttcs. 

93. The current structure of the BEOG program is such that by raising the 
amount of income an independent student could cam, the number of eligibles 
would enlarge. With limite^l funding the increased niiniber of higher income 
independent students would benefit at the exjicnse of lower income independ- 
ent students. Only at full funding would there be no such effect. To increase 
the number of eligibles, of course, will Increase the c»)st of the program, if 
fully funded. 

94. O'Neill and Ross, op. eit. 

95. Ibid., they found rhat the 10-i>erc{jnt increase in earnings due to vocational 
training holds only for full tiihc and conrinuous participants {Gt liiTl userd). 
Their d/jta indicate that part-tinie vocational users would not participate 
at ail if full time participation was nmde mandatory. Detailed cross tabula- 
tions of earnings profiles show that after controlling for personal character; 
istics, part-time users teiid to have higher earnings timn fuli-time users 
before training. This suggests that the part time participants already have 
relatively good jobs and that they would tberefora opt not to participate 
fuirtime. / 

9a Nealey and Goodale. op. clt. A similar sur\ey using a larger and ihore reprc- 
sentative sample was conducted in Alameda Onnity, Talif., in ^tyigust 1970. 
Approximately 800 gounty employees from several occupational groups were 
surveyed. Tlie study is being readied for publication by Fred Best, Qualify 
of Life Research As.<<ociates, Washington. D.C. / , ^ 

97. An hitl?resting "cafeteria plan" for proxiding workers witli time-income 
tradeoff options has been put into effect hy the County of Sanift Clara, Calif. 
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Tlie plan gives employees the choice between keeping their current hours nnd 
pay or three additionnl pny-hour options. \> 0 escribed in n memo to em- , 
ployees dated July 16» 1076, these three options nre : {a) 5 percent of current 
income traded for 10»/4 days off , (6) 10 percent of current income trnded for 
21 days oft, and (c) 20 percent of current income traded for 2 period** of 21 
• days off. During the first 6 months of the program, approximately 10 p(*rcent 
of the county employees participated, taking between 5 and 10 percetit of » 
their worktime oK. 

98. See, for example. Pascal, op. cit. ; TV'irtz, oiu cif. ; Xolfi and Nelson, op. cit, ; 
Mushkin, op. cit,; J. R. Gass, '•Education. Work and the Quality of Life," 
OEGD Ohscrver, Xo, 07, December 1973; Gosta Rehn, 'Tor Greater Flexi- 
,bility of Working Life/* OECD Ohservcn No. 62, February 1973; Archibald 
Evans, FlexihlUty in Workhig Life, Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, Paris, 1973; Alan Cartter, **The Need for a New Approach 
to Financing Recurrent Education," Xatio;:nl Institute of Education, Wash- 
ington,- D.C., March 1973; Juanita Krops, Li fctitnc ^Allocation of Work and 
Income, Duke University Press, Durham. N.C, j970;^Xonnan Kurland, 
••Financin^Lifelong Learning— an Approach to an Age-Xeutral Educational 
Entitlement," Study of Adult Education, Albany, X.Y.. February 1975; 
Henry Levin, Post secondary Ent:*UmcntH: An Exploration, paper prepared 
for Xational In.«titute of Education, Washington. D.C.. March 1975; Charles 
Benson and Harold Hodgkinson, Implementing the Learning Society, Jossey- 
Bass, San Francisco. 1974. 
99.. These efforts and related research literature are summarized in Sidney High 
and Joyce Cook, "Vocational Education and Its Relationship to Career Edu- 
cation." Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education. I'.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, 1976 (mimeographed). 
100. This project is described by Robert Stump, "Occupational Mobility and 
Career Planning," Remarks at the Second Annual' Career Education Foruni. 
Washington. D.C., Februnry 1076; "Plan for a Study of Transferable Skills," 
Center for Vocational Education. Tlie Ohio State University. COlumbus, 
Ohio, 1976 (mimeographed), 
101 Concern for career ladders and expanding tho «?upply of manpower to meet 
national needs in critical areas bad led to Federal support of occupational 
. and educational analysis in a few fields. For example, the Child Develop- 
ment Associate program, funded. by the Office of Child Development-ln 
anticipation of Federal legislation likely to expand child care programs- 
has studied .skills and knowledge transferral)le up nmgs of a career ladder . 
and identine<l new skills require' for each rung, xnis program has li^ikcd 
certiHca^inn and training components so that a i>erson can enter at a low 
rung (according to tcste<l competencies) and through experience ana train- 
ing designed to develop specinc skills move upward after recertincation test- 
ing at each rung. Tlie program do^s net, however, concern itself with pro- 
jecting what competencies individuals certified at various levels could bring 
to other or new jobs if the child development associate market suddenly 
dried UR, or how horizontal mobility might be increased with Vac addition of 
relatively few training activities. 
.10^ This clearinghouse need not be a separate cntUj. It could be merge<l wli»; 
either the Clearinghouse for Adujt E<lucation or for Career Edr.cation or 
for Lifelong Learning. The importalit element is that "Hexibilitr in worj^ing 
. , life** would be the organizing principle for dcciding^Mie content of many of 
^ the materials to be collected.and produced. 
103 Tlie young -.-<^d basic, general, >nd comprehensive information about edu- 
' cation and (fccupatio:is. in cont^a.t .o most aduit jobseekers who require 
\' 
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^STS.f?"'*""" information about the labor market, pai^ 

,• Sr SLplt'ons!'"' "'"''"'^ " transferability of tbelr skinS to 

S.n'/.n'S."^'':*^ ':^«'°P5°y'n«»' risl'ts after a leave of absence ca» 
• ^ ?hi K f administration of the Veterans' Reemployment Rights law, 
which has i)een operative for 80 years. ' » 
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Glossary of Key Terms . 
and Abbreviations 
and Acronyms 



Jiasio Skills: fundamentnl rending (iml computational skills which nrc the basis 

of later lenrnViitC and nchievoment. . 
Career Bducation; planned educationnl experiences through which one ionrns 

about and prepares .to engage in/work as part of her or his way of living. 
Career InfomiaUon: tii^ sum of : XD Occupational infonnation. wiiicii is needed 

for vocational choice, and (2) educational information, which is needed by the 

person who has made at least a tentative vocational choice and desires some 

formal c 'iroling or training^ to prepare forontry or reentry into an occupation 

or group o. tiupations, / 
Carecr^Typc ^york: work that has advancement potential and access to skill 

development opportunities^ This type of work Is more likely to he skilled than 

unskilled, and It pays better than non-career-related work. 
CompctCiwy'liascd Education: education that results in demonstrable knowledge, 

abilities, and skills. / 
Ifmpoxccr Training: j'ob;orlente<l ^r vocational training normally provided out- 

side of formal scliool sj^ttl ngs. 
Vocational Mucation: education in one or more semiskilled, skilled, or ttH>iinical 

occupations, provided by a school which Is separately organized under the 

direction of Its own (uimlnistraton 

i 

Acronyms 

/ Bi;OG=Baslc Education Op|)ortnnlty Grant 
/ BLS=Bureau of Lalmr Statistics 
/ CPS=Current Population Survey 

CETA=CompreheriSive Employment aWl Training Act 
DOC=:Dephrtment of Commerce 
DOL=Department of Lal[or 
EBCE=Expcrlence-Base<| Career Education 

/ES=U.S. Employment SeWice # 

BSEA=Eiementary and Secondary Education Act 

FIPSB=Fnn^l for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education 

GAO=GeiicUt Acc6unting Office 

HEW=l3epartment of Health, Education, and Welfare 

LBA=Local Education Agency 

MDTA=Manpower J)ev'»lopment and Training Aet 

NAEP=Natimml Assessment of Educational Progress 

^;CBS=^*atlonal Center for Education Statistics ^ 

NDEA=Natim¥il Defense Education Act 

NIE=National Institute of Education 

OB=iU. . Offlco of Education 

OIS=Occnpatlonril Information System 

TX. & D.=Research and Development 

VEA= Vocational Education Act 

Wi:CEP=Work Experieu'^e and Career Exploration Program 
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